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A Note About the Author 


EON DAUDET, a brilliant son of a highly 
gifted father, is one of the most striking figures 

in contemporary France, and one of the few uncom- 
promising reactionaries left in Europe. For thirty 
years he has fought ceaselessly in the cause of 
monarchism and Catholicism, opposing the virtues of 
_ authority to the vices of libertarianism, the qualities 
of reason to the wayward dictates of the senses, 
the inclusive and enduring doctrines of religious 
faith to the scattered and vacillating dogmas of nine- 
teenth century science. He is a native of one of the 
most beautiful regions of the earth, the sunlit South 
of France, the land of Provence, where wine and 
song, contentment and temperance have reigned for 
two thousand years. Trained in youth for the pro- 
fession of medicine, he soon discovered that his inter- 
ests were too broad to be thus confined, and he be- 
came a journalist. With Charles Maurras, who is a 
political theorist of the first rank and an essayist of 
exceeding charm, he founded a nationalist-royalist 
newspaper L’Action Francaise. He is incontestably 
the most vigorous polemist of his country, and is 
perhaps the only French journalist who has dared 
speak his mind fully and openly in the midst of vi- 
cissitude and corruption. He has been active in poli- 
tics as a member of the Chamber of Deputies and is 
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an orator of considerable ability. He has written 
novels which cannot be called great literature, but 
which, dealing in every instance with outstanding so- 
cial questions, have never been without their effect as 
propaganda—and are, incidentally, excellently told 
stories. His studies in the psychology of heredity 
and of the unconscious—he is a determined anti- 
Freudian—have served as a powerful corrective of 
the many silly or half-digested notions and hy- 
potheses advanced as facts by hasty laboratory work- 
ers. His several volumes of contemporary memoirs 
are appallingly frank and make fascinating reading. 

The Stupid Nineteenth Century is a sort of apolo- 
gia pro vita sua, although its tone is anything but 
apologetic and the author’s attitude anything but 
defensive. Here Daudet surveys as from a height 
the expanse of nineteenth century civilization— 
marked by revolution, liberalism, romanticism, the 
‘religion’ of science, and the republican régime— 
exposing the vices inherent in and the ravages ef- 
fected by the false gods worshipped in this century. 
Although this essay treats in great measure of 
French phenomena, the dogmas examined and the 
conclusions drawn are of universal application and 
must be of particular interest to American readers as 
pointing to the type of criticism that is unquestion- 
ably bound to be directed in the near future at 
American institutions. 
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Foreword by Way of Introduction 


WAS born in the last third of the nineteenth 
century. The fame of my father, Alphonse 
Daudet, drew me inevitably into the triumphant 
eddy of the political, scientific, and literary tend- 
encies of the age, and until I was about twenty years 
of age I was blind to their errors. Thereafter, in- 
fluenced by divers causes, in particular by resounding 
parliamentary scandals and the Dreyfus Affair, as 
well as by the reflections which followed upon them, 
the veil was torn from my eyes. I recognized that 
the ideas current in France were fatal; that they must 
inevitably lead any nation to decay and death; and 
that, born in the charnel-house of the wars of Napo- 
leon, they were destined to die in an even greater 
slaughter. The following chapters constitute, there- 
fore, less a survey than a demonstration for whose 
premeditated violence, crudeness, and severity of 
tone I ask the reader’s pardon. The detestable power 
of the revolutionary spirit and its supremacy during 
the past one hundred years was made possible only 
by the feebleness of the spirit of reaction, which had 
grown stunted through being misdirected into the 
path of spineless liberalism. Those besotted indi- 
viduals, often grandiloquent and sometimes pos- 
sessed of the greatest oratorical and literary talent 
and even verbal genius (Victor Hugo, for example), 
who led the assault on common sense and religious 
truth, themselves handled nobody with gloves. 
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They hurled themselves into their insanity with a sort 
of light-hearted and defiant air that drew in their 
wake all those stagnant creatures who are afraid of 
words, of their own shadow, of their contradictors, 
and of themselves. They called for help upon that 
ignorant and anonymous intellectual plebe which is 
not to be confounded with the masses and has always, 
throughout history, constituted the fermented lees of 
the nation. There is nothing more sober and more 
intelligent than the French people in its homes, its 
needs, its labour, and its proverbs. There is, on the 
other hand, nothing more frenzied than the plebe of 
small-town politicians, infested with foreigners, 
wavering and errant in mind, indescribably vagrant, 
which came in with the assailants of the Bastille and 
still sits in the most recently elected parliament. This 
baroque and terrible conglomeration (baroque in its 
elements, terrible in its consequences) comprises nar- 
row-minded, lily-livered magistrates, county-seat 
medicasters, crossroads plutocrats, hypocritically re- 
pentant panders, and a whole gentry possessed of the 
minds and morals of street-walkers. Never, even in 
the day of Aristophanes or of Juvenal, never have 
such materials been present for the satirist in such 
profusion; never have we known such a swarm of 
ignorant dunces, fumblers, fatuous asses, pallid 
cowards, and madmen. Their names will appear in 
these pages, for Ihave no intention of concealingthem. 
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I think it was the Catalonian philosopher Balmés, 
that lucid and eminent defender of Catholicism, who 
most justly expressed the idea that in order to oblit- 
erate a pernicious doctrine with lasting effect, one 
must attack its propagators. Nothing is truer. 
Polemics ad principia have their place and their 
authority. But they deal hammer blows only when 
they become polemics ad personas, don flesh and 
blood. The slothful and the fearful exclaim: “You 
are complicating the task!” Perhaps we are compli- 
cating it for those who are content with a simula- 
crum of struggle and with false academic victories. 
The truth is, we simplify the task for those who ask 
tangible, concrete, positive results. 

Do not, however, conclude from this that I am 
sanctioning violence (posthumous or otherwise) upon 
the pernicious thinkers and writers who opened and 
populated the charnel-houses of the first Empire, 
the Commune, and the two Franco-German wars of 
1870 and 1914. I am sanctioning merely the stern, 
hard-headed, critical examination, and then the de- 
struction, of the idols of democracy and revolution 
in the nineteenth century. But in order that this 
indispensable operation take place, we must first have 
men who are able to see the path from cause to effect, 
the relation between these idols and the evils they en- 
gender. This is the first requisite, and doubtless the 
most difficult to obtain. 
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As a matter of fact, the sense of personal respon- 
sibility almost died out in the nineteenth century, de- 
spite its vigour in the Middle Ages and in the stx- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. It has been re- 
placed by fatalism and determinism, which induce 
men (and particularly Frenchmen) to believe that 
the ills we have undergone and suffered chiefly in the 
domain of political science are due not to bad institu- 
tions and defective policy, not to the spread of error 
and cowardice, but to distant and inescapable necessi- 
ties, such as the rotation of the earth, or the succes- 
sion of the seasons. The collapse of the deductive 
spirit is one characteristic of the nineteenth century, 
just as psychological timidity is another. The ‘so- 
called skeptical writers (a Renan, for example) dare 
not follow out their reasoning to its logical conclu- 
sion, or even adopt any line of reasoning, for fear of 
meeting, at the end, God or His reflection in the 
human soul, which is direct responsibility. Read 
from this point of view, our philosophers-without- 
philosophy (for, whoever stops mid-way on his road 
does not truly love wisdom), our hesitant, fearful, 
apathetic thinkers excite laughter of the most su- 
perior kind. There is scarcely one of the so-called 
liberal minds in this profoundly fearful age in whom 
we cannot discover an either tacit or arrogant, yet 
always panicky, fear of the divine, more or less well 
dissembled. Heaven knows, the theologians never 
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felt these chills in the presence of incredulity; they 
seized their enemy manfully. 

It may be objected that this negligence of effect in 
its relation to cause should be characterized rather as 
absurdity than as stupidity. True enough; but in 
the absurd there is still a possibility, a notion, of 
energy; whereas the nineteenth century was smugly 
content in its insanities. Etymologically, the cen- 
tury was stupet: motionless, content, and beatific, it 
sat like an ass in a pool, admiring its reflection, call- 
ing upon the passers-by to acclaim and admire it. 
Read Renan’s Avenir de la science, which he him- 
self called his “encephalitis” or brainstorm, and pat- 
ently imagined it a rare and audacious tome, although 
it seems to us to-day indescribably respectable. Read 
the farcical correspondence of good old Flaubert, 
that distorting mirror in which you will find all the 
imbecilities and idiocies of his day, magnified in 
every direction. The funniest thing about this is 
that he thought he was condensing idiocies and im- 
becilities in his Bouvard et Pecuchet, a dull collec- 
tion of the fantasies of two imbeciles, whereas his 
correspondence is an infinitely more serious (and 
therefore more comical) compendium of neo-piati- 
tudes, and a much more dangerous one. Flaubert 
was too susceptible to the sonority of words not to 
be an easy victim of the intoxication of romanticism, 
which is itself the glorification of the lower instincts 
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of humanity at the expense of divine reason. I once 
saw a mass of admirable roses in a garden, surprising 
in their colour, whose intoxicating perfume was 
thwarted and counteracted by another indeterminate 
odour. The owner of the rose-bush wondered if, 
behind the bush, some decomposing animal were not 
lying. There I saw the image of romanticism, in- 
augurated by the lyre of Chateaubriand and incar- 
nated, finally, in the person of Zola. All verbal 
redundance ends in the glorification of instinct. 

The fatuousness of the nineteenth century in gen- 
eral (which went beyond even that of the eighteenth- 
century encyclopzdists, of whom it was born) seems 
to me a legacy of the Reformation and an outgrowth 
of individualism. It is found as readily in the acade- 
mies (which strip themselves of their substance and 
abandon intellectual work and even courtesy in 
favour of decorum) as in the literary cliques. The 
only group who escaped it was the savoury bohemia 
of letters, art, and science, slighted by its contem- 
poraries but destined to be the salvation of the cause 
of originality. latitude we have always with us, 
but that which reigned from 1830 to 1900, equally 
simple-minded under all its successive disguises, was 
a doctrinaire and official platitude, unique in fiber 
and quality, for it arrogated to itself originality, 
singularity, and audacity. 

Shall I give you a few samples, summed up in a 
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few propositions? There are so many that choice is 
difficult, and a hundred signs of oblivion (each of 
which might serve as the text of a chapter of this 
book) summarize one hundred years of speeches, dis- 
cussions, confabulations, poems, novels, newspapers, 
critical works, and philosophical considerations,—a 
litter that would fill ten libraries of the size of that 
of Alexandria. For, everybody claims more or less 
to be able to write, summarize, judge, and explain 
his own character and that of others, or to give rein 
to his moods, or ameliorate the Constitution. Gar- 
rulity is not merely a matter of speech; it lives as 
well in the pen, when willfully haggard, scatter- 
brained, and dishevelled poetesses glibly ejaculate 
twelve thousand verses, more or less sincere, in which 
they recount their childhood and awakening adoles- 
cence; or when even gifted prose-writers take fifty 
volumes to tell us of their journeyings and visits to 
various countries and their fear of death. Ah, 
Death, how they fear it, this clan of freethinkers and 
skeptics, these bellicose doubters of eternity and its 
Judge! How it worries and harasses those who 
ought, by their own account, dismiss it with a shrug, 
since to them it is merely oblivion, and oblivion 
abolishes suffering, as well as every memory of 
being, every preoccupation. . . . “Alas, I shall die, 
I shall disappear. Nothing will remain of my beau- 
tiful body, or my so subtle wit, or my wisdom, my 
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friskings, my madness, my lyricism, my fame, my 


laurels!” . . . “True, ladies and gentlemen, your 
own doctrines proclaim that none of these will sur- 
Vive, yourtee..1 aS But isnontiternble baie (lade 


not think so. It is the current, every-day thing in 
materialism, the thing you have to make up your 
mind about from the moment you adopt that doc- 
trine.” . . . Compare with this pusillanimity in the 
presence of the ineluctable, this goose-flesh, these 
shudderings, the impavidity of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and even eighteenth centuries, when aristo- 
crats and bourgeois gazed calmly at the guillotine 
and shrugged their shoulders at their executioners. 
The cartload of children, howlers, and scatterbrains 
that makes its way through the avenues of French 
romanticism, rousing and terrifying the bumpkins 
with the help of sonorous phrases and alternate 
rhymes, is so disgusting that it fills one with shame. 
This lack of poise when one is about to kick the 
bucket is worse than anything else; the acceptance of 
the ineluctable ought to be taught children very 
early, when they are learning to eat and read. 
Quiconque meurt meurt a douleur 
Celui qui perd vent et haleine 


Le fiel lui tombe sur son cceur, 
Puis sue, Dieu sait quelle sueur! 


says Francois Villon gravely . . . and continues his 
debauchery. Is there any greater imbecility than 
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to spend one’s brief span of life in conjecture and 
lament about death, and is there not rather a curios- 
ity, in this moment of passage to another state, that 
we ought to cultivate in ourselves? And moreover, 
after such war, such holocausts and the peopling 
of so many cemeteries, ditches, and fields con- 
verted into cemeteries, what ridiculous super-puer- 
ility in this moaning, this uneasiness, this anguish! 

But let us return to our platitudes, or rather to 
some of them: 


1. The nineteenth century is the century of sci- 
ence. 

2. The nineteenth century is the century of 
progress. 

3. The nineteenth century is the century of de- 
mocracy, which implies continuous progress. 

4. The darkness of the Middle Ages. 

5. The Revolution is sacred; it emancipated the 
French people. 

6. Democracy is peace. If you want peace, pre- 
pare for peace. 

7. The future belongs to science. Science is 
always beneficent. 

8. Lay-schools insure the emancipation of the 
people; parochial schools their enslavement. 

9. Religion is the daughter of fear. 

10. It is Governments who make war. Peoples 
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are always ready to live in peace with one another. 

11. The study of Latin and Greek, which is use- 
less, must be replaced by the study of living lan- 
guages, which is useful. 

12. The relations between the peoples of the 
earth grow constantly better. We are headed 
towards the United States of Europe. 

13. Science knows neither frontiers nor country. 

14. The people thirst for equality. 

15. We stand at the dawn of a new era of broth- 
erhood and justice. 

16. Private property is theft. Capital is war. 

17. Any religion is as good as any other, given 
belief in a divine power. 

18. God exists only in and through the human 
consciousness. This consciousness creates God from 
day to day. 

19. Evolution is the law of the universe. 

20. Men are born instinctively good. It is society 
that perverts them. 

21. All truth is relative; absolute truth does not 
exist. 

22. All opinions are good and valid if they are 
sincere. 


It would be easy to continue this list of asininities, 
but I stop at the twenty-second, having, I think, 
listed those which occupy a major rank in the in- 
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numerable imbecilities of the nineteenth century. 
These are the idols of that century, and each idol 
might be called by a variety of names. We shall 
have many opportunities to return to them, to ex- 
amine each on its pedestal and reveal its essential 
foundation of timidity and conceit. Let us try first 
to visualize the nineteenth century in France in its 
relation to the vast movements of the human spirit, 
_-comparable to tidal waves of mysterious origin which, 
like great conflagrations, invasions, or slaughters, de- 
scend upon nations in the course of history. 

The Middle Ages in France were dominated, as 
concerns the things of the spirit, by the incomparable 
schoolmen—whose lineaments we are only now be- 
ginning faintly to discern,—and by St. Thomas 
Aquinas. As concerns architecture, by the cathe- 
drals; vast, concerted movement, by the Crusades, 
culminating in Joan of Arc. For the heroic Maid 
was born of this great vibration of faith. 

Then came the Renaissance, personified in France 
by three names: Francois I. (with his prodigious 
crown of artists, poets, and scholars), Rabelais, Mon- 
taigne, and their descendants. Although this period 
is better known to us than the Middle Ages, it is still 
far from having surrendered all its secrets and rela- 
tionships. Did not the Renaissance originate in the 
revelation of Aristotle by St. Thomas Aquinas? 

Thus we reach the Reformation, with Luther and 
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Calvin, the darkening of the European mind by the 
denial of miracles, and finally the deification of 
instinct and brute covetousness. Out of the Refor- 
mation came Rousseau at Geneva and Kant at 
Koeningsberg. Kant shook the mind of the western 
world by that exhaustion of reality which he called 
transcendental criticism and by his denial of the 
equivalence of matter and spirit, the external world 
and the internal. 

The Reformation was succeeded by the French 
Revolution, directly inspired by Rousseau and the 
Encyclopedists. This is the end of the eighteenth 
century and the blood-stained dawn of the nine- 
teenth. We shall examine the latter in its successive 
stages: its childhood and youth (1806 to 1815), its 
maturity (1848), its old age (1870), and its mori- 
bund end (1900 to 1914). For we must take into 
account the disparity between reality and chronology 
at the end of this age (the century going beyond the 
somber, fateful Paris Exposition of 1900 to the war 
of 1914) as well as at its beginning (from the Direc- 
tory to the foundation of the Empire). Centuries, 
like men, are made up in part of hereditary conti- 
nuity and in part of originality; they have an ego 
and a personality. 

What is the share of the Middle Ages in the body 
and soul of the French nineteenth century? Abso- 
lutely nil. The nineteenth century sought a philoso- 
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phy of knowledge, which is to say a metaphysic, 
without finding it. For Kantism is the enemy of 
knowledge, since it denies the essential mechanism of 
knowledge (adequatio rei et intellectus). The nine- 
teenth century has no architecture, which is a sign of 
poverty at the peak of the mind, and also of a deep 
gulf between the master of works and the workman. 
The nineteenth century has no movement in the 
-sense I lent this word when writing of the Crusades 
and Joan of Arc. It has only slaughter, and I shall 
later on explain why. Bonaparte is a sort of sacri- 
legious parodist of the Crusaders. He represents the 
Crusade without object. 

What is the share of the Renaissance in the body 
and soul of the nineteenth century? Almost nil. 
Ignorance is widespread, due to democracy, and 
attains even the teaching body through the progress 
made by German metaphysics; in such a degree, in- 
deed, that the higher was finally influenced by the 
lower in education, than which there is no greater 
sign of complete degeneration. When elementary 
minds govern superior minds, the hierarchy of men 
and things is overthrown. My “almost” was writ- 
ten with a few scholars and thinkers in mind,—a 
Fustel de Coulanges, a Quicherat, a Longnon, a 
Luchaire,—who inherited the sublime spirit trace- 
able through the sixteenth century to the ancients, 
for these men went back to first principles and stud- 
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ied the ancients. Also, I had in mind a few painters 
(the Fontainebleau school) and sculptors (Rude, 
Puget, Carpeaux, Rodin), who were animated by the 
fire of Rome and Athens. 

What is the share of the Reformation and its 
blood-stained daughter the Revolution in the body 
and soul of the nineteenth century? Considerable. 
Better yet; total. This mass of error, reformation 
and revolution, is like an immense rock placed in the 
gateway of the nineteenth century, shutting out 
light, reducing the inhabitants to intellectual grop- 
ing. What, after all, is romanticism except the 
Revolution in literature, taking from thought its 
discipline and from style its richness and precision? 

Yes, but there is Science (with a capital S); and 
the nineteenth century boasts the laboratory and the 
factory, those two instruments of all progress. Here 
I ask the reader’s indulgence until he has read my 
chapter on the timidity of the scientific mind (itself 
a derivative of the poetic mind and imagination) in 
the past century, the fragility of one phase of its 
science,—as ephemeral in its hypotheses as those in- 
sects which are born and die in the same moment on 
the surface of pools,—and the harm accomplished by 
the other phase. It is far from my intention to pro- 
claim the failure or the bankruptcy of science, as 
that madman and bristling dogmatist, Brunetiére, did 
in his inconsistent, contradictory, and respectable 
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works. Nor is it in my mind to deny the few endur- 
ing and positive advantages which emerged from the 
scientific effervescence between 1860 and 1914. But 
I want to show the reverse of the medal, the turning 
of the laboratory and the factory, under the impul- 
sion of insane political dogma, against that humanity 
which they are supposed to have carried to its highest 
point of perfection. For true science, which was not 
-born yesterday and is greater than both laboratory 
and factory, is something about which the dwarfed 
and stunted minds that clog the avenues of the nine- 
teenth century seem never to have heard. 
Calculation, higher calculus, and the astronomical 
laws which they express were known to the Egyp- 
tians, whose monuments suggest that they also 
possessed extraordinary knowledge of the laws of me- 
chanics. But knowledge of mechanics implies knowl- 
edge of physics and biology. Their mastery of em- 
balming is one proof of this. From the moment the 
human mind stirs in the direction of the conception 
of movement and means of movement, it is simulta- 
neously active in the department of animate life. 
The navigation of sailing vessels is a science. 
The manufacture of bread is a science, implying a 
profound knowledge of fermentation and its quali- 
ties, long before Pasteur. 
The manufacture of wine is a science. Knowledge 
of fermentation required here also. 
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These discoveries were no more the work of a col- 
lectivity than are proverbs, folk-songs, or folklore. 
They were bequeathed by men of genius whose 
names and other works are lost and forgotten. This 
is equally true of the casting of metals, the weaving 
of garments, the drafting of legislative texts, the 
construction of highways and aqueducts, and other 
forms of knowledge which have become essential 
and consubstantial with civilized existence. Now, 
none of the discoveries of which the nineteenth cen- 
tury is so vain has this character of perenniality and 
consubstantiality. One has the feeling that the sci- 
ence of electricity might readily be extinguished and 
disappear, through some intellectual short-circuit, 
like electricity itself. Present-day chemistry, in a 
transitional stage, is struggling like a dying man 
among atomic hypotheses, conjectures about ether, 
while these hypotheses themselves are giving way 
on every hand. The ground of Pasteur’s bacteri- 
ology is marked by fissures, and the cooks who pre- 
pare divers serums and bacilli, which have become 
more or less ineffectual, are wondering if the mi- 
crobes have become accustomed to their modes of 
attack, In a word, it would appear that the validity 
of discoveries is in inverse proportion to their num- 
ber and their speed, and that here as elsewhere, 
nature (natura naturans natura naturata—active as 
well as passive nature, as Spinoza says) is pleading 
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for time and postponement, like a bad debtor. 

Precipitation, like timidity and fatuity, is a char- 
acteristic of the nineteenth century; and this haste, so 
detrimental to the works of the mind and the body, 
was accelerated from the fiftieth to the one hundred 
fourteenth year of our secular personage. This pre- 
cipitation has its good side in objectifying itself in 
railways, steamships, telegraphic devices, automo- 
biles, telephones, and all the other multiplications of 
speed. In the things of the mind it had its bad side 
in presenting as solved or well advanced, problems 
which were still germinating; in presenting as per- 
fect and immutable, institutions which were detest- 
able and errors which were patent; in presenting as 
immortal, reputations which were usurped. The 
fabrication of false glories is one of the industries 
of this morose age, as witness the vain statues which 
people our crossroads and the idiotic names given 
our streets. 

What is precipitation? It is, first, the loss of that 
inner rhythm through which alone we are able to 
approach truth and beauty in every domain. It is, 
moreover, an absence of the power of generalization. 
And finally, it is an effect of fatuousness. 

There is an inner rhythm which presides over all 
our emotional experiences as well as over the move- 
ments of the mind. It is very patent in music, in 
the sonata as in the symphony, and also in the psy- 
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chological development of the child, from the mo- 
ment when it begins to speak to that when it begins 
to string together concepts. But no century so much 
as this one has failed to understand children,—their 
precocious wisdom and lucidity towards the age of 
seven years, their subsequent imaginative deviation 
towards the age of twelve, when their sexual instinct 
awakens. The theologians and psychologists of the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance knew and described 
this inner rhythm, on which all the mystery and 
power of logic depends. The Reformation, by 
shortening the perspective of the mind and sapping 
men’s faith, disturbed and impoverished this inner 
rhythm, and then the Revolution and its eulogists 
and liberal disciples drowned it out entirely. In- 
sensibility to this inner rhythm is one of the solidest 
pillars of imbecility. It is the inner rhythm which 
lends to speech and literature their significance, to 
personalities their distinction and influence, to lucid 
poetry its magical strength. 

Absence of the power of generalization is a failing 
common to many scientists of the nineteenth century, 
to most of its historians, and in particular the most 
romantic of them all, Michelet. They substitute for 
it vague yearning, which is not at all the same thing, 
or prophecy, which is ridiculous. The model of all- 
embracing historical vision is Bossuet’s Discours sur 
Phistowe universelle, a work that stands on an intel- 
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lectual promontory from which are visible first 
causes, their sinuous movements, their tributaries, 
their deltas, like the windings of a luminous river. 
This incomparable work displays how the precise 
sense of the divine, as developed by Catholicism, in- 
vigorates and illuminates the diagnoses of human 
determinants. It is a living proof of the weakness 
and wavering of the Protestant heresy, itself the 
mother of a rudimentary and hesitant criticism. 
Place Bossuet side by side with the musings of 
Michelet, the platitudes of Henri Martin, or the 
honest controversies of Thierry, and measure the 
height of the drop, in this domain, from the seven- 
teenth century to the nineteenth. It is about the 
same as that from Moliére to Augier or Dumas fils, 
from Descartes to Ravaisson or Cousin. 

The thing is that the Reformist, or Revolution- 
ary, or Roussellian mind (they are all alike) is con- 
vinced of the profound and deadly error that it is 
possible to innovate without continuing. Every true 
innovator is a continuator. Nzhil innovatur nisi 
quod traditum est. The idea that humanity can 
break rank and set off on its left leg at a given 
moment from a particular point on the planet is 
childish. Here again we find fatuousness. 

In my youth,—but, thanks to my parents, with 
clear eyes,—I used to see a man who was a complete 
specimen of the best scientific qualities of his day, 
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and was at the same time a model of that strongly 
accentuated fatuousness—Professor Charcot. There 
was not one of the twenty-two idols listed above that 
he did not worship respectfully, along with a few 
others, admiring himself the while for worshiping 
them. This very great psychiatrist, a genius in his 
field, reasoned like an evening-school pupil about 
things concerning politics or religion. He believed 
that the French Revolution had emancipated hu- 
manity; that the mysteries of the Catholic religion 
were silly concoctions prepared for old women; that 
Gambetta had a brain; and that democracy was a nor- 
mal régime under which a great country might live, 
prosper, and endure. I have a good laugh whenever 
I remember certain words of this scientist who was, 
during his lifetime, so haloed by a tyrannical reputa- 
tion for infallibility that no one dared contradict him. 
On the other hand, he used to declare himself full 
of veneration for Buddhism which seems to me an 
impossible confusion of all the muddy streams of 
sociology and ethics brewed between the East and 
the West throughout the ages, and whose intel- 
lectual poverty is startling. Imagine a sixteenth or 
seventeenth century Charcot. Held in check on all 
essential points by the beneficence of mental disci- 
pline, by the humanism and the humility of those 
vigorous centuries, he would have possessed a uni- 
versally powerful imagination. It was the fatuous- 
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ness of his century which limited and enfeebled him 
in all that concerned the summit (religion, political 
science) of the human mind. 

The so-called emancipation of the French mind 
in the nineteenth century (as still taught so ridicu- 
lously in our schools and universities) is, on the 
other hand, pure servitude to materialistic, liberal, 
and revolutionary platitudes of the worst kind. And 
since, in these matters, it is politics which judges 
human doctrines in the last analysis, just as it is 
politics which sets them in movement, compare the 
treaty of Westphalia (1648) with the treaty of 
Versailles (1919). Measure, if you can, the decline 
of the presumably sovereign parties, of French po- 
litical intelligence, between the first date and the 
second; measure the collapse of sagacity and the 
psychological setback. 

But, after July 31, 1914 (where the nineteenth 
century really ends, in the military train of the Ger- 
man artillery, driven by Kant and Fichte as much as 
by Bismarck and Moltke), the political stupidity 
which characterizes these one hundred and odd years, 
or minutes, or seconds, is made clear in one light- 
ning flash, in one incredible military measure: the 
initial withdrawal of the French troops ten kilome- 
ters this side the frontier, forced upon our armies by 
ithe French Government, itself forced by the French 
socialists to issue this order, the French socialists in- 
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fluenced by the German socialists, who were them- 
selves obedient to their Emperor. On the one hand, 
the plan of combat of our General Staff (the best in 
the world as was amply proved) demanded that we 
take the offensive on all fronts. On the other hand, 
the homicidal humanitarianism, fashionable with the 
Anglo-Saxons and ourselves since 1900, demanded, 
in the eyes of republican government, a necessary 
proof of non-aggressiveness. This proof of non- 
ageressiveness, this withdrawal of ten kilometers 
along our entire frontier, nullified the plan of our 
General Staff. It put us clearly and immediately in 
a strategically and tactically inferior posture. It 
boggled our communications and paralyzed our re- 
serve troops. It brought us the triple defeat of 
Morhange, Dieuze, and Charleroi. It began the 
German invasion and occupation. It might well 
have cost us our national existence. And thus we see 
that it is no small matter to adopt one or other politi- 
cal doctrine, and be guided by one or other institu- 
tion dependent on this doctrine. Our twenty-two 
idols demanded blood. 

I defy anybody to deny that at no other period in 
our history would such insanity have been possible 
or tolerated. It was tolerated because the generalis- 
simo of our forces, Joffre, thought that even in time 
of war military authority ought to bow before the 
politicians. Generalissimo Joffre, victor of the 
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Marne, believed this absurd and fatal thing because 
the republican press and its republican masters had 
been repeating it since his youth. He had the 
strength to vanquish the Germans in circumstances 
worse than those which reigned when Charles Martel 
vanquished the Saracens at Poitiers. But he had not 
the strength to shake off the political prejudices 
which had been inculcated in him at an early age and 
in the midst of which he had grown up and risen in 
rank. 

The Credo in twenty-two points (reminiscent of 
the hilarious attack made on the admirable Syllabus 
of Pius IX by every ignorant dolt who could show a 
sheepskin), had, until Maurras * began his work, ac- 
quired such power that even its adversaries were 
overawed by it. How did this come about? 
Through the agency of a ha’penny daily press and 
its enormous circulation, fallen into the hands of the 
political oligarchy which in France is known as de- 
mocracy. We shall study the mechanism of this 
servitude. “Rarely does a spirit dare to be what it 
is,” says Boileau. The whole secret of the influence 
‘of the printed daily on this Republic consists merely 
iin the fact that it augments mental timidity and 


* Charles Maurras (b. 1868- ), leader of the Action 
iFrangaise wing of French monarchism; poet, essayist, pamphleteer. 
‘Advocate of Greco-Latin culture, a royalist régime, and po- 
\litical decentralization. 
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represses common sense by reciting the revolutionary 
credo of indefinite progress and ever-beneficent sci- 
ence. The réle of the press, a two-edged sword, in 
the diffusion of insanities during the nineteenth cen- 
tury was and has remained considerable; we see it 
grow gradually more pernicious as we advance from 
1830 to 1900 and beyond. We shall study this 
process in detail; but for the moment we may well 
wonder how it came about. In outline, this new 
enslavement of the public mind by the daily press is 
explicable as follows: 

The nineteenth century was the century par excel- 
lence of banking and finance,—the century of the 
Jew. For in this matter the Jewish people is far 
more influential than the French people, and its in- 
ternational position allows it to play the market with 
safety. International finance was quick to see the 
importance of the press, especially in France; and it 
soon secured a grip, by devious means, on our pa- 
pers of great circulation, our so-called “journals of 
information.” 

The veil of democratic institutions and theses has 
been drawn over this essentially plutocratic maneu- 
ver, in which money commands thought and directs 
public opinion. The so-called democratic press elab- 
orates and imposes upon its readers the absurd and 
stultifying credo of twenty-two points. Daily we 
find this credo spread abroad in editions of millions 
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of copies. It is this press, aided by the criminal 
blindness of French politicians, particularly after 
1900 and the Waldeck-Rousseau Cabinet,* that is 
responsible for our unpreparedness for war, and will 
be guilty of another war, unless something occurs to 
change this situation for the better. 

For many years the French have allowed them- 
selves to be led, like sheep to a slaughter-house, by 
a Semitic financial oligarchy, masquerading as the 
government of the people by the people. Such 
trickery was possible only when accompanied by the 
collapse and intimidation of the élite, and the dis- 
appearance of lines of social demarcation, which was 
the work of the French Revolution between 1789 
and 1793. These five years of civil war correspond 
exactly to the five years, a century later, of the ex- 
hausting war of 1914 to 1918. Never has a lesson 
been more manifest, more evident, more striking, 
more palpable or tangible. But because of the veil 
of newspapers, few Frenchmen realize this as yet. 
The popular press of France never serves to divulge 
anything; its business is to conceal, to bury, to dis- 
semble,—and also, in hours of crisis, to mislead. 

All this is summed up in five words: the State 


*P. M. René Waldeck-Rousseau (1846-1904), Prime Min- 
ister of France, 1899-1902. Sponsored the law on craftsmen’s 
guilds, and the law on associations which resulted in the separa- 
tion of Church and State in France. 
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versus the nation. Let Frenchmen beware: this has 
from time immemorial been the formula of the dis- 
aggregation and then the disappearance of nations. 
That frightful Jew, Alfred Naquet, who knew what 
he was talking about, announced ironically to French- 
men in 1912 that the rdle of their country was to 
be crucified, like Jesus Christ, for the salvation of 
the universe. This is the fate that is being prepared 
for us to-day. I should be very unjust if I main- 
tained that this meant there were no men, in the 
course of the nineteenth century who were perspica- 
cious, highly talented, and well-meaning. But in 
general perspicacious men never had the ear of 
their contemporaries; the men of great talent em- 
ployed their talents in useless and harmful lamen- 
tations (Chateaubriand) or in insensate predictions 
and preachments (Victor Hugo, the hind-sighted 
prophet). As for the well-meaning men, they never 
directed their excellent intentions towards the proper 
point. It is a question if the heroic Catholic mis- 
sionaries who constitute,—in the domain of move- 
ment,—an honour to the wayward France of the 
nineteenth century, would not have obtained more 
important results from the spiritual and practical 
points of view by staying at home and evangelizing 
their compatriots, as the great Ozanam did, for ex- 
ample. This was, at bottom, what the plutocratic 
State feared (for faith is the antidote to money); 
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therefore the persecutions that everybody knows 
about. But this sacred domain is not my bailiwick, 
and I shall not go into it. Nevertheless, terrestrial 
life being combat (and even more in the spiritual 
realm than the temporal), it seems to me that it 1s 
better worth striking at the center of the sphere than 
at its periphery. How will the missionaries con- 
tinue their work when a dessicating Government has 
-dried up the source of their recruits? 

The absence of the power of generalization is due, 
I think, to the substitution of credulity for faith and 
the ambience of faith. Compare one skeptic with 
another, a great skeptic of the sixteenth century, 
Montaigne, with a great skeptic of the last century, 
Renan. What wealth, what super-abundance, in the 
first; what assurance in the line of discussion and 
commentary that he finally adopted! This is be- 
cause Montaigne’s mode of reasoning, of exhausting 
a subject before finishing with it, was borrowed from 
the scholastics. On every point, Montaigne first ex- 
amines the whole of man in general, then the rela- 
tion between man and the question in hand, and then 
refers, finally, to the wisdom of antiquity. Renan is 
satisfied to enumerate, with his unique ironic grace, 
two or three fairly elastic points of view, establish 
their disagreement, and then escape the responsi- 
bility of solution by a dodge. You would hunt in 
vain through Renan’s work for an original point of 
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view,—aside from his work of erosion,—a positive 
point of view concerning the great subjects which 
preserve civilization: education, for example; or the 
relation between a strong system of ethics and the 
mutability of manners; or the constitution of the 
family; or the governance of the State. In one of 
his best works, la Réforme intellectuelle et morale, 
how he wavers, how timidly he hazards his afirma- 
tions, how many howlers he makes! One example is 
the passage in which he declares that a barbarous 
people will never have artillery. Another is where 
he says that an officer brought up by the Jesuits 
(which was, forty-five years later, to be the case of 
Foch) will never beat a German officer of equal rank. 
And now go back to Montaigne and read his chapter 
on the resemblance between fathers and children, 
which deals with heredity in a fashion more com- 
plete and profound than does any author of the nine- 
teenth century. If I were to picture the power of 
generalization as a forest filled with all sorts of 
trees, I should say that the spirit of the nineteenth 
century represented a diminution of two thirds as 
against the forest of the sixteenth century, and of 
over one third as against that of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. One of the great dealers in generalities, along 
with Renan, was surely Auguste Comte. Aside from 
parts of his work which are full of holes,—particu- 
larly the scale and hierarchy of knowledge,—there 
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are others which hold together pretty well in the 
non-spiritual section,—for his weakness increases in 
proportion as mens agitat more molem, and his im- 
perviousness to higher psychology, which obviously 
touches upon theodicy, is total. But what is Comte 
beside Descartes, the solid Descartes of the Discours 
de la methode, the great poet of the vortex! I am 
not speaking here in favour of the indestructible 
remains of the philosophical imagination,—remains 
inevitably diminished, even when left by the greatest 
talents,—but of the intensity and the variety of that 
imagination. The vortex is no truer in fact than 
Lucretius’s atom; but the fantasy of this conception 
is vaster and more alluring than the storied system of 
Comte, with his mathematics on the ground floor and 
his theology in the attic, in the servants’ rooms, as 
some one aptly observed. 

The rarefaction and disappearance of the power 
of generalization explains the feeble resistance en- 
countered by the aberrant worship of our twenty- 
two idols. Instead of smashing them immediately 
with the available hammers of criticism and philoso- 
phy, those who might have wielded the hammers 
made concessions, both of form and substance, to 
these idols. They pretended to believe in their nov- 
elty, their interest, their fascination, their excellence, 
Or else they combated them sentimentally, sensi- 
tively, whereas they should have fought rationally 
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from the very beginning to banish them. Thus, the 
idols were allowed to go their tragically successful 
way, and the immolations that resulted went beyond 
all the sacrifices to Moloch and to Baal. I am writ- 
ing this book in the confident belief that, despite its 
imperfections, this alarum will incite young, warm- 
blooded, healthy, cultivated men, with a sense of 
patriotism and decency, to fight against these errors, 
these perpetrators of massacres. To die with eyes 
open to the reason for one’s death is a foretaste of 
immortality. To die a helot’s death, with eyes closed 
to the cause, closed to those whom Goethe called 
“the Mothers,” is a doubly pitiful tomb. I write not 
only for the existing or potential victims of these 
errors, but also for their fathers and mothers. Their 
fathers, my contemporaries, need to be de-bam- 
boozled and taught. They have believed too long 
in the stability of evil, in the impossibility of worse 
to come. Their mothers, who have better preserved 
the habit of prayer (which is the daily cleansing of 
the spirit) have perhaps more clairvoyance. But 
they are afraid that if they speak out of their clair- 
voyance they may be meddling with affairs not their 
own. But these matters are their own; the salvation 
of their children is their concern; and that salvation 
will be forever compromised if the prolonged ex- 


istence of these idols brings to-morrow another 
massacre. 
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For, revolutions and wars, and in general all hu- 
man ills, flow naturally from men’s errors. Errors 
of the mind, errors of the tissues, hereditary errors, 
errors of groups, national errors, political errors, 
moral errors,—all errors which might have been 
corrected, rectified, ridiculed, annihilated at one point 
or another before they became fatal, just as man is 
able to rectify heredity, and will, I know positively, 
._ be better and better able to rectify it as time goes on. 
What is called psychological destiny is often merely 
a sort of bad hygiene. What is known as fatality is 
more often than not mere political inaction and 
frivolity. If there is one lesson that years bring to 
him who reads and reflects, it is that the possibilities 
of man for good are infinite, whereas his possibilities 
for evil are limited; and that his responsibility is his, 
and his alone. 

On the day when people believe otherwise about 
individual responsibility, on that day, law, sanctions, 
the family, and even the State itself will collapse. 
We have an example of this in divorce,—the over- 
throw of the human and divine law of marriage,— 
where the so-called freedom of the parties results in 
the servitude and the quartering of the child. And 
we have it in the half-hearted repression of crime 
inculcated in debilitated magistrates by the false 
theory of irresistible impulses. The man who is not 
entirely insane can always resist an impulse victori- 
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ously; but all the regnant philosophy of the nine- 
teenth century has taught him not to resist. This 
philosophy has never ceased to repeat for one hun- 
dred years that all man’s acts, and his very inertia, 
are commanded and ineluctable; that his nerves and 
instincts know no brake or counterpoise; and he has 
ended by believing it. The notion of moral and 
intellectual resistance, until September 5, 1914, 
seemed more than compromised in France. The 
seven days of the victory of the Marne stirred 
France in the opposite direction, and proved at all 
points the efficacy of this resistance. It is important 
that the inner profit of this power be not lost. 

So much said, we shall now examine successively 
the various stages of the fundamental and beatific 
stupidity of the nineteenth century: 


1. In its political spirit and manifestations. 
This is where we must perforce begin, for political 
science commands the rest. Nations live and die by 
their politics. They debase themselves and elevate 
themselves by their politics. It is the bond or the 
poison of the State. One may say of the absence of 
good politics what the Provencal proverb says of the 
absence of bread on the table: “The table falls.” 

2. In its literary spirit and manifestations, par- 
ticularly as concerns romanticism and its applications 


to public life, 
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3. In certain of its philosophical doctrines. 
These, also, have their importance. We shall in- 
clude with them a consideration of the systematic 
degradation of our educational system. 

4. In legislation, the family, manners, the acad- 
emies, and the arts; that is to say, in social existence 
and in the progressive disappearance of a polished 
society. 

5. In its scientific spirit, particularly as regards 
the dogma of determinism and that of evolution. 


The curtain rises on a tragi-comedy. I dare not 
promise the spectator that he will not waste his time 
in this theatre. But I do affirm, without fear of 
error, that the obliteration of these false principles 
which are to be my chief actors and black buffoons, is 
the first condition of the reader’s own salvation and 
of that of the nation. 


CHAPTER ONE 


Stupidity of the Political Spirit—Revolution and 
Liberalism—The Press and its Role. 


OLITICAL science is the great art—ars 
magna—and through the ages has been var- 
iously defined. Its réle is to guarantee the State (and 
therefore the language and everything else implied 
therein) against the internal disruption resulting 
from civil and religious uprisings as well as against 
agression from without. It is at one and the same 
time the philosophy and the action of the State. Any 
political theory which undermines the foundations of 
the nation, which creates internecine struggle and 
war, which brings about misfortune and _ national 
ruin, the mourning of families and the obliteration 
of professional and provincial groups in society, is 
per se anevil, a dangerous and a fatal political 
system. If we except the brief interval of the Res- 
toration of 1815 (which fulfilled the programme im- 
plied in its name), the French State has suffered 
from an execrable political system during the whole 
of the nineteenth century, since its first wave brought 
about the unnecessary wars of the Empire and the 
revolution of 1830; its second the revolution of 1848 
and the war of 1870-71; and its third the European 
war of 1914. It was responsible for five invasions: 
in 1792 (for the century really began in 1789), in 
44 
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1814, in 1815, in 1870-71, and in 1914 (the year in 
which the century actually ended). If things were 
to go on in this fashion any child of seven years, 
with its limited experience of cause and effect, could 
prophecy with certainty the final obliteration of 
France in the year 2014. By the final end of a coun- 
try I mean its unresisting passage under foreign 
dominion and its surrender of its language. Ten 

_years ago men would have shrugged their shoulders 
at such an hypothesis. To-day, it is no longer the 
same. 

If you look closely at our political collapse during 
the nineteenth century, you will see clearly that it 
is due more to liberalism (the female branch of the 
Reformation family) than to revolution proper, 
which is its male branch. Napoleon I, Napoleon III, 
Gambetta,* Ferry,f and Waldeck-Rousseau mark 
the stages of the fall which followed upon the aban- 
donment of our traditional royalist political science 
—or more truly, the abandonment of political science 
itself, the science of life and continuity, in favour of 
a policy of ruin and of death. This latter policy, I 


* Léon Gambetta (1838-1882), opportunist politician, bril- 
liant orator, one of the fathers of the Third Republic. Prime 
Minister of France, 1881. 

f Jules Ferry (1832-1893), Minister of Public Instruction 
and Prime Minister, Responsible for reorganization of system of 
public education “in the direction of democracy,” as Larousse 
says. 
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need hardly say, was disguised beneath the pompous 
habiliments of liberty, humanity, equality, frater- 
nity, universal peace, and the rest. Antiphrasis is 
the rule during the nineteenth century, the century 
par excellence of rhetoric, and condemned, therefore, 
to the defeat of reason by verbiage. Through all 
these years, the Furies were called by their more 
gracious name—the Eumenides. 

Napoleon I—or, if you prefer, Bonaparte—was 
composed in equal portions of military genius, aberra- 
tion, and scatter-brained Rousseauism. Rousseau, his 
master, was of course an imbecile (imbecillis—weak- 
minded). From this point of view, Bonaparte’s 
Mémorial, written on St. Helena, is characteristic of 
its author. The pages devoted to military art give 
off an impression of security and assurance; they 
breathe common sense in every line. Those devoted 
to the motives of war (which the Imperial spokesman 
was embarrassed to define) are disconcertingly 
puerile. As for his remarks on institutions, the duties 
of legislators and jurists, and so on, their rare silli- 
ness and conceit are merely a reflection of the style 
of his time. Here Bonaparte seems like a character 
out of Rabelais, a Picrochole come to life. This 
phase of the man is even more patent in the works 
of that mad-hatter, Frédéric Masson, a recent his- 
torian who magnified the insanities of his idol Bon- 
aparte in the fashion of a distorting mirror. The 
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writings of the late Masson of the French Academy 
constitute, by the very exactitude he combines with 
his Napoleonolatry, the most unanswerable of 
charges. I know Napoleon only in the conversa- 
tions taken down by Roederer (who is faithful even 
to the timbre of his voice), but I knew Frédéric Mas- 
son in flesh. He was as peevish as he was ludicrous, 
with his great brainless head, his drooping mous- 
taches, his dorsal arch, his picturesque, mad-dog tan- 
trums, his total and envious misapprehension of any 
true grandeur, and his curious understanding of cer- 
tain ills and blemishes. Writing in the horrible style 
of a dustman busy about the streets, he produced a 
few powerful pages on St. Helena, because there he 
smelled out misfortune. He is amusing, too, when 
he writes about the deplorable behaviour of Bona- 
parte’s sisters, for his comical misogyny leads him 
into the drollest reflections upon the antique corporeal 
beauty of this family, and upon its clannishness. 
But generally speaking, he is the type of historian 
who buries glory beneath a mountain of rubbish, who 
has failed to digest the superabundance of docu- 
ments he has eaten, and trumpets off key the epic of 
this vain and terrible life. 

Everything has been said, and too well said for 
me to go into detail, against the Code napoléonien: 
the obligatory division of property, the insane articles 
of this code to which we owe the subsequent de- 
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population of France and the revolutionary destruc- 
tion of our provinces and our craftsmen’s guilds. 
This did not result from the emperor’s perversity, 
but from pure foolishness and infirmity of mind. 
He hustled his intelligent and non-servile jurists out 
of office just as he had hustled out Talleyrand, im- 
agining—the poor simpleton! —that he was thus in- 
suring the happiness of “his peoples.” The reason 
was that the teachings of Rousseau (combined with 
the solitary meditations of a disordered imagination) 
convinced him that one had to obliterate all that had 
gone before, begin everything anew, since the revo- 
lution had brought to an astonished but recalcitrant 
world the gospels of a new day. And these tidings 
had been brought to all men, to the ends of the 
earth: “My imagination died at St. Jean d’Acre.” 
Napoleon possessed the gift of fascination in his 
carriage, his voice, and his physique, as well as a 
nervous radiation which made resistance difficult and 
permitted only battered and irritated obstacles to sub- 
sist. The man of action finds himself faced by two 
sorts of obstacles: those constituted by men, and those 
constituted by things. Having surmounted the first, 
to the point even of brushing aside the assassins who 
fall to the lot of every great actor on the political 
stage, he succumbed before the second. Waterloo 
was merely the summing up of his political infirmi- 
ties and their defeat of his military genius. I think 
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that neither Wellington nor Bluecher had anything 
to do with his downfall. 

It may be observed in passing that Balzac (in 
whom the historian alternately illuminates and ob- 
scures the great novelist) seems to have had a notion 
of the prodigious imbecility of Bonaparte. He dared 
not formulate this notion clearly, for he was still too 
close to his subject, but he described some of its re- 
percussions. We have had to wait for Masson to 
learn the vastness of this inanity, accoutred as none 
other ever was on earth before. It is a good thing 
that nature does not often play these little jokes on 
humanity through the channels of heredity. If she 
did, the human race—for want of combatants— 
would end with the combat. 

Bonaparte was not only baneful to France in him- 
self, but as well in all those who, in every domain, 
have tried to emulate him and to give active ex- 
pression to their revolutionary or liberal dreams. 
My father was wont to say that the two great poles 
of thought in the nineteenth century were Napoleon 
and Hamlet, the frenetic and the apathetic, he who is 
always deciding and settling and he who can never 
make up his mind. But my father was wholehearted 
in his admiration of Bonaparte, whose military de- 
cisions alone were admirable while his others were 
of a rare and tragic infirmity. His tomb at the In- 
valides could well bear this motto: He wasted the 
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patrimony of France. Such a conqueror is a scourge 
—worse, assuredly, than the Reign of Terror, for the 
Terror is an object of historic repulsion, whereas 
there are still people who sigh: “Ah! Napoleon.” 
Nothing is so rapidly forgotten as a deluge of blood, 
and the rapidity of the forgetting appears to be in 
proportion to the dimensions of the hecatomb. The 
reason is that the human mind automatically drives 
away thoughts of mourning and the charnel-house. 
All Souls’ Day would never have been thought of 
if we did not so readily forget the dead the year 
round—particularly those whose death was violent 
and collective. 

Drunken with the rhetoric of political clubs and 
legislative assemblies, weary of the vain and contra- 
dictory legislation that is ever the fruit of frenetic 
parliaments, France threw herself into the Napole- 
onic dictatorship and the plebiscite that followed it 
during two brief crises. The very hybridity of the 
Imperial constitution (half hereditary and half pleb- 
iscitary), forced it to oscillate between revolution, 
that daughter of the Reformation, and reaction. As 
concerned administration, Napoleon went far be- 
yond the centralization of Louis XIV (which had al- 
ready threatened to bring on misfortune towards the 
end of his brilliant reign), but he practiced it un- 
thinkingly upon a land arbitrarily cut up into depart- 
ments and impoverished by a long series of wars. 
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The administration of these departments, in its 
levelling of classes, put a final touch to the frightful 
havoc begun in the night of August 10.* The aboli- 
tion of local customs and of federative and guild 
privileges, the inhuman mechanism that resulted 
therefrom, had a more deplorable effect for depopu- 
lation than even the hecatombs. The props which 
had sustained the nation throughout centuries, the 
rights, duties, and charters of the communes and the 
guilds, were suddenly pulled away, amidst the joint 
acclamations of the liberals (who saw in this the 
emancipation of the deified individual) and the fer- 
ocious authorities, who gazed dumbfounded at the 
spectacle of a great nation reduced thus to serfdom. 
Out of these two stupidities, acclaimed everywhere as 
a prover continuation of the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man, came the worst of social ills, that against 
which the traditional monarchy had always struggled 
avidly: the crumbling of justice through the servility 
of the judiciary. Dependent uniquely upon the will 
of the central authority, curbed and at the beck and 
call of this authority from one end of the country 
to the other despite the hypocritical fiction of per- 
manency of appointment, deprived of local support 


* August 10, 1792. The population of Paris revolted in 
sympathy with the Girondin ministers dismissed by Louis XVI. 
This insurrection culminated in the imprisonment of the King 
and the end of the royalist régime. 
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and devoid of local surveillance, due to centralization, 
our judiciary might have been composed of heroes if 
its members had been able to resist political com- 
plaisance, which is the gangrene that infects their high 
and powerful profession. But in point of fact they 
crumbled, and with them they dragged down the 
great social interest which they were appointed to 
safeguard, thus furnishing to the spirit of revolu- 
tion its principal and most dangerous argument. For 
it is evil magistrates who create infuriated peoples. 
A very intelligent cabinet minister, an excellent 
jurist with a good war record, said to me recently: 
“Tt is curious that the higher our judges are pro- 
moted in the judicial hierarchy, the more docilely 
they put themselves into the hands of the central 
authorities. Nothing is equal to the servility of the 
Supreme Court.” After what I have just written, 
the thing is easily understood. The highest order of 
judges, those who are presumed to dispense the 
purest, as it were the metaphysical, law of the land, 
are the most subject to centralization. They sit on 
the summit of a pyramid, aloof from the living be- 
ings whose interests they are concerned with. Des- 
pite the fact that they have no longer anything to 
expect of the State, the conquest of the actual over the 
ideal is so complete as to urge them to submit se- 
cretly, docilely, to the suggestions and impulsions of 
the State,—and thus the swmmum jus tends to be- 
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come the swmma injuria. An instance in point is the 
Dreyfus Affair, when the Jews, who were the mas- 
ters of the State, became the masters of the Supreme 
Court. 

This was a consequence of the judiciary delin- 
quency which followed upon the Jacobin and Na- 
poleonic centralization. From the lowest to the 
highest courts, justice continued thereafter to fade 
until now it has become imperceptible. It is sub- 
servient to the State; and the Napoleonic, dictatorial, 
or liberal State is a species of madness delivered up 
to its own devices, devoid of counterpoise, a thousand 
times more absolute than the monarchy so qualified, 
which was “absolute” only in its regard for the na- 
tional interest, whose jealous guardian it never 
ceased to be. 

I challenge anybody to deny that under our present 
Constitution any Cabinet leader who is able to play 
upon the inertia, the heedlessness, the ignorance, and 
the servility of his double majority in the Chamber 
and the Senate is, without assuming any sovereign 
responsibility, as absolute as any absolute sovereign 
in the exercise of his ephemeral power. He may 
plunge the country into an abyss of evils without be- 
ing obliged to render an accounting to the nation. 
He may remain idle in a crucial moment when action 
is imperative. He joins omnipotence to irresponsi- 
bility. Such is the result achieved by a few hundred 
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eloquent speeches pronounced by the “great” liberals 
between 1789 and 1914. Let me say frankly that to 
my mind there has never been a “great” liberal who 
was not a great donkey, and the more liberal the man 
the greater the donkey. What, after all, is liberal- 
ism if not the theoretical and practical search for, 
and finally the acceptance of, a mean between the 
best and the worst, the excellent and the execrable, 
the true and the false, the reasonable and the 
absurd? 

A liberal is a man who reveres God but respects the 
devil. He aspires to order and flatters anarchy—in 
every domain, particularly the intellectual and the 
political. His business is therefore to contrive a 
formula that will reconcile opposites; and from this 
springs the notion of a “centrist party” in legislative 
assemblies, a “reasonable” center which is presumed 
to hold the scales between the extremes, and, for 
example, defend the ideas of private property, the 
family, and religion, while subscribing in advance to 
all the assaults, present and future, made upon these. 
Here we have at once the index of a feeble mind and 
the sign of a timorous nature. The archetype of lib- 
eral was Emile Ollivier* who led France to the abyss 
in 1870-71 but continued, despite all evidence to the 


* Emile Ollivier (1825-1913), Minister under Napoleon III. 
and the Empress Eugénie. ‘Took upon himself the responsi- 
bility for the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71. 
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lished I don’t know how many volumes on the Lib- 
eral Empire to demonstrate it. In every age we have 
seen statesmen and politicians terribly in error; but 
those born of the universal suffrage invented in the 
nineteenth century have always continued to believe 
that they would somehow be able to demonstrate 
triumphantly that black is white and that noon is 
-night. The very incoherence that raised them to 
power and then dashed them down again is the 
source of their invincible confidence. 

I have known, frequented, and even been fond 
of certain celebrated liberals, and I have always 
found myself wondering what sort of bread crumb it 
was that constituted their debilitated brains. While 
I was a member of the Chamber of Deputies I had 
occasion to see clearly into the machinery of this 
absurd parliamentarian régime, in which liberalism 
dons its oratorical habiliments, and my pity for such 
a state of mind grew with what I saw. Whereas the 
strength of man is in affirmation and assurance, all 
the faculties of the liberal are employed in the cause 
of equivocation and apathy. Could anything more 
comic be imagined than a group of parliamentarians 
in the year 1920 still ready to stand or fall by the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, which has long 
since run its course, and who at the same time thunder 
and grow indignant and vociferate against Lenin and 
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the Russian Revolution and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat? What magnificent muddleheadedness! 
But the legislator’s tribune, like blank paper,—and 
perhaps even more than paper,—will absorb any- 
thing, provided the speaker has a certain tone and 
a certain hypnotic hum. 

Liberalism is individualism, and therefore edulco- 
rated anarchy. Asa matter of fact, it ends in finance, 
in the worst and harshest of tyrannies, the tyranny of 
gold. It is necessary to analyze the mechanism by 
which it annihilates all original thought by backing 
only those who go the middle way. Tracked down 
to its inconsistencies, it takes refuge in abstention. I 
have well observed the sort of greediness with which 
the Centre, in Parliament, always practices abstention. 
This is the same as the greedy haste with which every 
liberal bureaucrat in a position of responsibility, every 
corporation chairman, every President of the Re- 
public, proffers his resignation as soon as matters 
go wrong and the finger of responsibility is beginning 
to point. To assume responsibility is to accept initia- 
tive; the liberal never accepts initiative, and his 
method is, in the last resort, always to agree with 
his opponent, and say: “I leave to you the responsi- 
bility of my agreement—or my defeat.” The liberal 
always agrees, when pushed to the wall, that the most 
violent or the most numerous party is right. And 
for this reason we need never give a thought to the 
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liberal’s reservations or to the opinions of this per- 
petual runaway. 

I am not unaware, as I write, that the nineteenth 
century has statufied a considerable number of lib- 
erals deemed to be men of eminence. These down- 
right donkeys have swarmed into our Academies and 
enfeebled their membership so that they have now 
become the sanctuaries of grotesque liberal idols. It 
_ was they who opened all the doors through which 
entered the Revolution. Once they“held” the offices 
(as political language has it), the great and supreme 
cleverness of the liberals consisted in crying out to 
the revolutionists: ““We are more advanced than 
you are.” 

“What are you talking about? Impossible.” 

“It’s true, nevertheless.” 

“We'll see about that. Are you for the expulsion 
of the monks?” 

“Just a moment. You must distinguish between 
the monks who are active in politics, and the others 
who are not.” 

“We can’t wait for that. We’ll give you five 
minutes in which to make up your minds. Are you 
for the expulsion of the monks?” 

“Well, since the thing is already done, why, yes, 
we are for the expulsion of the monks.” 

“And what about the nuns?” 

“The nuns! But they are women! How can 
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you think of such a thing? Women who are 
generous and devoted, and nurse the sick free of 
charge}? 

“That’s not what we’re talking about. No liberal 
has the right to show a nun’s wimple to a dying man. 
Are you for the nuns; yes or no!” 

“Took here. One last concession, and you'll ap- 
preciate and enjoy its importance: we’ll give you the 
nuns. But leave us the village priests, those who are 
democratic.” 

“Flow are you going to know whether they 
are democratic or not? Nothing doing. We’ve 
got to have the priests’ hides along with the 
rest 

And so they go on. It is really a pity that no 
Moliére has arisen to portray the democrat and show, 
as the gravediggers say, his concessions in perpetuity. 
The democrat is a tragi-comic character inherent 
in the nineteenth century, brought up on its flimflam 
and illusions, proud of this pap, and convinced that 
its excellence goes as far beyond that of the material 
and mystic bread, the bread of the millers, as does 
the bread of the angels. The liberal dominates the 
nineteenth century; he is its hallmark and its pride. 
Even if there were no others, this triumph alone 
would suffice to stigmatize the century. It was not 
the barricades but the liberal drawing-rooms that 
were responsible for the street brawls and the Sep- 
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tembrist uprisings.* For, the malfeasance of lib- 
eralism is multitudinous on the social terrain as well 
as on the economic and political terrain, and here it 
is the more pernicious in that it is due to the errors of 
sober decent people. And thus, in the so-called hon- 
est assemblies elected under the sign of the nation and 
the family, honest folk feather the nests of rascals. 

You can always tell a liberal right off by his fear 
of being called a reactionary. Is there anything finer, 
cleaner, more harmonious, and more efficacious, I 
should like to know, than to declare oneself in re- 
action against imbecility and evil, however much they 
may have power and numbers on their side? How 
does the human body overcome illness? By reaction. 
The bold and intelligent physician continues to seek 
out this reaction so long as all the sources of life are 
not dried up, so long as the main-spring is not broken. 
In the clinic, the absence of reaction signifies death. 
It is the same in politics. The celebrated liberal ob- 
jection to our repulsion of the democratic and revolu- 
tionary attacks consists in a comparison with water: 
“You cannot make water run uphill,” say the lib- 
erals. If one were to reply thus to everything, vice 
would never be wiped out, no scourge would ever be 
arrested, no diathesis would be combated, no inva- 
sion would be repulsed. It is frightful to reflect 


* September 2-5, 1792. The murder of the political prison- 
ers, particularly the priests, in the prisons of Paris. 
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that in the atmosphere of stupidity and confusion 
then reigning, such impoverished arguments as 
these were able to defeat and annihilate the efforts of 
many decent people between 1790 and 1914. How 
greatly they are to be pitied and honoured, the de- 
fenders of order, authority, and political wisdom in 
the nineteenth century! 

It was these same liberals who, on August 10, 
advised the unfortunate Louis XVI not to open fire 
on the canaille who invaded the chateau, invaded the 
history of France, and loosed torrents of blood and 
slime that covered the whole of our beautiful land. 
Whenever there has been a blunder to counsel or 
commit, the liberals have been on hand, ready with 
their insane reasoning and their chicken-hearted 
fears. Give me liberals every time if you want a 
fortress surrendered or a garrison in mutiny. 
Whereas reactionaries may be various in principle and 
intention, there is only one liberal, always the same, 
sterotyped, unteachable, incorrigible, granted of 
course that he never knows what he wants and re- 
fuses persistently to learn that the egg is born of the 
hen, the wheat of the seed, and social catastrophe 
of defective political organization of acephalia. 

Among nineteenth century liberals Machiavelli 
was thought to be a man of frightful immorality 
because he wrote: “Take care never to deal gently 
with a public or private enemy. You may deal gently 
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with him, but he, when the propitious moment comes, 
will never deal in the same way with you. Your 
ridiculous generosity will bring misfortune upon your 
country or your family.” But this axiom is the 
most elementary common sense; and the same is true 
of another uttered by this guide and thinker: “Never 
make empty threats; if you threaten, make the 
threat good.” Louis XVI, who opened the nine- 
teenth century and left it his head in hostage, and 
Nicholas II of Russia, who closed it almost in the 
same circumstances, were wrong not to hearken to 
Machiavelli. The master who dares be and speak 
and act the master spares the world millions of 
corpses; on the other hand, the timidly defensive 
attitude of liberalism has never come to any good 
end. 

Liberalism is a vest-pocket edition of the Refor- 
mation; it is the Genevery of Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau, edited for lily-livered people who reason 
unreasoningly. 

What does reason tell us? That action is essential. 
That action is life and salvation. And that we must 
react with all our being, and persist in the chosen 
path of our reaction, if we wish to achieve something. 
Political determination must be seconded by political 
energy; only thus can success be unfailingly assured. 
Almost throughout the nineteenth century (I except 
the period of the Restoration), political unreason 
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held the stage and discredited reaction. And why? 
Because liberalism had poisoned men who believed 
in order, and had inspired legitimate authority with 
misgivings about its own rights. 

The revolutionary spirit—let us give it its due— 
was conscious of this. It made capital with remark- 
able cleverness of the chronic repulses of the liberals, 
and even persuaded a number of reactionaries that 
they should be ashamed to acknowledge their reac- 
tion, that the word itself was damning. And what is 
reaction? It is the militant tradition, common sense, 
and experience up in arms, repulsing revolutionary 
insanity. For the very term “revolutionary govern- 
ment” is absurd, as absurd as the thing it stands for. 
Revolution is the deliberate invitation to cataclysm. 
Government is the political organization of a State 
for the purpose of insuring order. Now, order can- 
not be insured to the profit of cataclysm . . . unless 
one is liberal. Therefore the revolutionary spirit has 
its own tradition, just as the devil has his hell—a tra- 
dition summed up in a collection of aphorisms 
which have been received with bewildering applause 
by the bourgeois press (whose stupidity equals that 
of the century). 

Aphorism number one: private property is theft. 
This is the Proudhonian platitude, number sixteen of 
the collection listed in the introductory chapter. To 
refute it is simple: property is the field in which our 
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ancestors sleep; it is the roof that shelters our 
plowmen and cultivators. There is nothing more 
legitimate, nothing more august, than private prop- 
erty, and the right to hold property is the primordial 
right of sedentary man as well as of the established 
nomad. Pascal’s phrase—“this spot is mine, men say, 
those poor children...and here we have the origin 
of property”—is typical Jansenism, and false. Ar- 
bitrariness in property is non-existent. Property is 
the mould in which lies the dead body, and the shel- 
ter of the living body, the one joined to the other. 
It is shameful to have to explain so elementary a 
principle. Expropriation, not property, is theft; and 
every revolution ends with expropriation, which is 
to say theft preceded by murder. 

To this the liberals reply timidly, in the words of 
their orators and their thinkers contemplating obliv- 
ion: “That is an exaggeration, although partly true. 
Property is not altogether theft. It is only some- 
what theft.” What is miraculous is that, with so 
shabby a defense, the fundamental principle of pri- 
vate property was able to maintain itself at all during 
the last century. Let us be clear about this: maintain 
itself as concerns the individual. In France, collec- 
tive and associational property has been annihilated. 
It was a republican—which is to say revolutionary— 
jurist, Waldeck-Rousseau, who confiscated the prop- 
erty held in mortmain, thus destroying the principle 
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of the inalienability of collectively held property not 
subject to inheritance. Waldeck-Rousseau was the 
archetype of jurist-spoliator filled with icy fanati- 
cism, educated in the school of the nineteenth century. 
This is what they call a great liberal. He is a 
striking example of the ravage that took place in 
men’s brains as a result of the liberal and romantic 
jurisprudence that arose after 1850; and his case is 
the more striking in that he was privately a rather 
cultivated and chivalrous gentleman. 

Revolutionary aphorism number two: the family is 
the result of chance; the family is created, apart from 
civil or religious sanction, as soon as a man and a 
woman lie together and produce a child. This fusion 
of the animal family and the human family is at the 
root of the Contrat Social, written by that madman, 
Rousseau. His career is bound up with this concep- 
tion of human animality and the animal origin of 
man, a towering imbecility that we shall come back 
to later on. It goes without saying that the differ- 
ence between the humblest of men and the highest 
of animals is a hundred times more considerable 
than the difference between that animal and an earth- 
worm or a star. The abyss which separates them is 
not merely a matter of articulated language or her- 
editary memory (see my Monde des images and 
PH érédo); it resides also in the religious sentiment, 
and in the functioning of the mind. Everything 
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indicates or evokes or postulates the notion that man 
is a special creation, and not the culmination of a 
series. 

Incapable of so much as conceiving the eradication 
of such asininities, so fashionable during this century, 
debilitated liberalism replies: “Doubtless chance does 
lie at the bottom of the family, but not quite as much 
as you say.” For a liberal to recognize and proclaim 
the importance and the indissolubility of the sacra- 
ment of marriage is to “furnish weapons” to the 
enemies of religion. Every liberal respects free 
union and considers divorce first as a necessary evil 
and finally as almost a legitimately acquired right. 
In this, precisely like the revolutionary, the liberal 
has in mind only the husband and wife when he 
thinks of divorce. He never sees the child, which is 
to say the immediate future. The disruption of the 
child’s life by divorce is a matter of indifference to 
him. The Jews have taught him to laugh at that, 
while they, meanwhile, have been very sparing of 
the use of the knife of divorce on their own families 
and children. 

If the French family has been able so well to resist 
the assaults made upon it by philosophic insanity, 
verbiage, and the ignominious revolutionary policies 
of the nineteenth century, it is to its rustic and agri- 
cultural constitution that it owes this power of resis- 
tance. Agricultural property is the body of the 
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family, just as the sacrament of marriage is its soul, 
a magnificent concordat exists between the cultivated, 
agrarian soil of France and the family. On the other 
hand, liberals and revolutionists look upon the family 
as a sort of gypsy cart. 

Third aphorism: Patriotism is the great murderous 
illusion, the creator of cannon fodder. This formula 
lies at the bottom of romantic pacifism, and is the 
natural consequence of the unnecessary wars of the 
first Empire. These unnecessary wars are them- 
selves a response to the theory of the armed nation, 
the call to arms of all fit citizens, decreed by the 
Convention. One of the greatest lessons of history 
lies in the fact that it was the century of humanita- 
rianism and theoretic pacifism which invented univer- 
sal conscription and brought about the most atrocious 
carnage the world has ever known. Thus Patriotism, 
which is a conjunctive image symbolizing the com- 
mon defence of the common interests of men who 
speak the same language and feel the same aspira- 
tions, has been tricked out by its dishonest adversaries 
in the trappings of Baal and Moloch. 

On this point again the defence of liberalism, 
which might have been easy, was extremely weak. 
Or, rather, liberalism never defended itself. From 
the moment when it bowed before the fetish of rev- 
olution, which was bleating universal peace while it 
stood in blood up to its knees, it had to bow before 
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this recurrent sham, these successive mobilizations, in 
which grandfather and grandchild were called upon 
to fight side by side. The wisdom of the French 
monarchy had been able to avoid this monstrosity by 
its will to remain within the bounds of reason. Peace 
is the master work of political science; but how were 
they to understand this, these amateurs and doctrin- 
aires of permanent civil war? 

We can see to-day where we have been led by the 
revolutionary-Cesarian doctrine according to which 
it was the mission of France to spread freedom 
throughout the earth. I can hardly recall without 
a shudder Victor Hugo’s dining-room at Guernsey 
where a statue of the Blessed Virgin, holding in her 
arms the Divine Child, was adorned by these verses 
of the master of errors: 


Le peuple est petit, mais il sera grand. 
Dans tes bras sacrés, 6 mére féconde, 
O Liberté sainte au pas conquérant, 
Tu portes l’enfant qui porte le monde! 


This is a summing up of political romanticism—a 
sacrilegious parody of the Gospels with massacre as 
its culmination. But, between the two, what a flux of 
words and resounding declarations, great heavens! 
what a forest of speakers’ tribunes! what vain ora- 
tions! Murabeau, Danton, Hugo, Gambetta, Jaurés, 
one after the other breathing death out of filled lungs 
while calling for universal brotherhood—such is the 
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schema of this strange epoch which must make its 
historian shudder with anger and disgust. 

Let us take note of this: whereas the Renaissance, 
by exalting art and true science and knowledge in 
general through familiarity with the ancients, lent 
infinite price to human life, and honoured a man ac- 
cordingly as he was known to be capable of creating 
beautiful and useful works, so that his life was 
made easier and his existence guaranteed by the suf- 
frage of connoisseurs and of his peers; whereas this 
was true in the period of the Renaissance, the Re- 
formist, Encyclopedist, and Revolutionary concep- 
tion exalted the social and legal rights of the individ- 
ual to the detriment of the community, and at the 
same time sacrificed the individual to the mob which 
exercised universal suffrage and was therefore quasi- 
deified. The vision of the flock was deemed truer 
than the vision of the individual, the vision of the 
Convention and of Bonaparte was preferred to the 
vision of Francois I. and humanism. 

To which the liberal says: “Quite, quite. The no- 
tion of patriotism is one that might be revised.” You 
triple idiot! From the moment you revise it you 
abandon it, even as the man who revises his prayer 
abandons both it and his faith. 

And thus we reach the fourth and most virulent 
aphorism of revolution, according to which Catholi- 
cism in particular and religion in general are obstacles 
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to human emancipation because they train the citizen 
to submit himself. But when has it occurred to the 
liberal to reply that Catholicism teaches, on the con- 
trary, insubmission to evil in its triple guise of igno- 
rance, oppression, and disorder? Is not this same 
Catholicism the master and guide of that inner eman- 
cipation, that freedom of determination, which is the 
only liberty conceivable and permissible here below, 
in that it renders us superior to the chain of events, 
the control of the collectivity, and the tyranny of our 
organic tissues? These are current truths which 
theology teaches and which, emanating from monas- 
teries, were diffused in French culture throughout 
the ages, the clerics teaching the laymen, and they 
those about them. This is the essence of clericalism, 
a word which even now, at the end of one hundred 
thirty years of systematic stultification, is an object 
of horror and terror to the liberal. 

So much cleared away, we may now glance at the 
general picture of this political obnubilation whence 
poured the blood of the unhappy men of the nine- 
teenth century. Dividing our groups into workmen, 
bourgeois, and peasants, we shall be able to examine 
rapidly the social fabric of the nation. 

Before the Revolution there were artisans in 
France; thereafter, and more and more as time went 
on, they were transformed into industrial workers 
who, taken together, constitute that horrible term 
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currently employed by the tricksters of the people 
and the politicians of democracy—the proletariat. 
The artisans were grouped into guilds. Numerous 
studies have been written concerning the social and 
political history of the guilds, in particular the books 
of the Marquis de la Tour du Pin, displaying their 
beneficent réle in the national edifice and their in- 
fluence for happiness, professional perfection, and 
peace. The revolutionary disruption of these guilds 
created the proletariat, a veritable democratic serf- 
dom in which the mass of workmen, having bartered 
its real rights and liberties for the insignificant ballot, 
has been transformed into a machine at the mercy of 
politicians. Invariably, after having hoisted them- 
selves on the shoulders of the workers to places of 
supreme power, and made themselves secure, the 
politicians have rejected and denied those to whom 
they owed their ascension and accession; and thus 
renegades have increased the bitterness of the social 
category whose welfare they pretended to desire, and 
by whose aid their political fortune was made. It is 
extraordinary that after fifty years of such rudimen- 
tary and rascally masquerade the working masses 
have not yet become aware of the stupendous farce 
in which they are being victimized, but continue to 
manufacture scores of Briands and Herriots, them- 
selves seduced and then ordered about by the masters 
of finance and of the stock market. The intellectual 
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debilitation of the working classes during the nine- 
teenth century was as complete as that of the bour- 
geoisie, and that is saying a good deal. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century the 
trades unions constituted a bastard form of the an- 
cient guilds, without the breadth and ingenious or- 
ganization of the latter, in which employers and 
employed discussed and debated their interests to- 
gether, safe from the meddling of politicians. Such 
as they were, the unions had the liberals against them 
in the beginning, for the liberals were still the heated 
partisans of slavish individualism (since it is plain 
that an isolated workman is helpless against his em- 
ployer). They drew in their train a number of con- 
servatives who were ignorant of the sage political 
teachings of the Comte de Chambord and to whose 
blind eyes it seemed that the disorganization of the 
workers’ world was a condition precedent to social 
security. The fact is, of course, the contrary of this. 
Just as the workers do not understand that it is to 
their interest to develop trades-unionism to the point 
of complete guildism (forgive the ugly word in con- 
sideration of the beautiful thing), so the conserva- 
tives are blind to their own interest, which lies in 
encouraging manual labour to take as broad and 
powerful a place as possible in the scheme of society, 
to insure its well-being, the free expression of its de- 
sires and responsibilities, the possession and gover- 
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nance of its funds and resources, the right to acquire 
and bequeath property, and so on. When the re- 
publicans and the Jacobins, faithful to the great revo- 
lutionary principles, constrained to throw a bone to 
the workers whose votes they sought, fought the 
unions again and again, refusing them the right to 
hold and transmit collective property, the liberals and 
an excessive number of conservatives shared with 
them this shortsighted, idiotic, and unjust view. Our 
parlour politicians literally threw themselves into the 
movement. How many quarrels I participated in, 
particularly between 1897 and 1908, stupefied as, I 
was by the total incomprehension of the best friends 
I had in the circles I frequented, as adamant in their 
opposition to trades unions as were the republicans 
themselves! A handful of royalists and great Cath- 
olics, followers of the Comte de Chambord and the 
Marquis de la Tour du Pin, stood alone in under- 
standing the prime importance of a return to the 
guild system, the necessity of the expansion of union- 
ism, and the social peril involved in a war against 
the unions. 

Thus the conservatives played into the hands of 
the republicans, who sneered at the workers, present- 
ing them to the gullible and easily deceived bour- 
geoisie as the enemies of their class and as so many 
selfish and voracious monsters. The great leaders of 
international finance saw from the beginning how 
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they could profit by this terrible misunderstanding. 
They, the true voracious monsters of contemporary 
society, allied themselves with the lawyers and lead- 
ers of the proletariat, subsidized the revolutionary 
press, and at the same time, by all the weight of 
their influence, forced into power the tricksters of the 
people. 

Under the impulsion of individualism and revolu- 
tionary centralization, the nineteenth century dealt 
mortal blows at our guilds and our professional and 
provincial groups. It was the golden age of Anglo- 
Saxon parliamentarianism in France. I imagine that 
the wave of political Anglomania which followed 
Waterloo, comparable to the wave of intellectual 
Germanophilia which came close upon the heels of 
the defeat at Sedan, had a good deal to do with the 
vogue enjoyed by this method of representation. It 
was, of course, entirely foreign to our realistic na- 
tional genius, and resulted in a great deal of harm. 

What, after all, is our Parliament, with its Cham- 
ber of Deputies and its Senate, its groups, commis- 
sions, and make-believe control? An immense 
pitfall. I knew roughly that this was true before I 
was in the Chamber. But after I was elected Deputy, 
and was able to observe affairs at close range, I grew 
amazed that such a delusion might have so long a 
life, and I saw here again another proof of the de- 
bility of the public mind during the preceding cen- 
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tury. I say public mind and not public will, because 
to will implies to conceive. The French people al- 
lowed a parliament to be imposed upon it through 
its ignorance, and continues to tolerate it through its 
inertia. As for the deputies and senators who are 
presumed to control the actions of the government, 
which slips and falls and rises to fall again in the 
bosom of constitutional insanity, they become at- 
tached to this system not only because it has 
advantages for them, but also because it provides 
them with continuous diversion. The daily work of 
a member of parliament is disheartening, but it is 
not a bore. There are moments when a firm, well- 
documented speech may be pronounced and will be 
of service to the country. It would be erroneous to 
imagine that all the members of parliament are ig- 
norant, or greedy, or dishonest. In general, they are 
the result not only of an election, but of a selection. 
What is evil and noxious is the system, the great 
machine in which they revolve, debate, legislate; for 
this machine is founded on a number of fantastic 
postulates. This one in particular: that an individual 
who has been anointed by our vague, unstable, uni- 
versal suffrage is by this consecration made apt for 
the business of deciding upon and directing the gen- 
eral policies of a great country. To entrust these 
policies, upon which everything depends, to a prod- 
uct of universal suffrage or of a plebiscite is to 
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entrust one’s watch to a wood-chopper. One may, 
perhaps, meet a wood-chopper who has some notion 
of watch-making; but even if he possesses these 
notions, his axe is scarcely the implement to be ap- 
plied to the delicate mechanism of a watch. 

Political reality never fails to take cruel vengeance 
upon those who attempt to govern without it. What 
happened in France was that the republican admin- 
istration, finding itself struggling chronically with 
successive legislatures, determined to tame the latter 
by the creation of a network of corruption, intimida- 
tion, and intrigue which, taken together, constitute 
an impressive equipment. This equipment—the only 
enduring competence possessed by republican poli- 
ticlans—is inherited in successive generations by a 
team of twenty-odd men, all cleverly adept in parlia- 
mentary machination, who either work together or 
struggle clan against clan for the fleeting or lease- 
hold possession of power. Each of these clans, seek- 
ing support, finds it either abroad (depending on the 
vicissitudes of agreements and alliances), or at home 
in the world of finance and rival banking houses. 
The vaunted dogma of the sovereignty of the people 
is summed up in this battle between foreign and 
financial interests which goes forward in the name of 
the opposing clans. One dares not laugh too heart- 
ily at such a state of affairs for fear of ending in 
tears. 
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Join to this the forces of inertia and indifference, 
reénforced in our parliament by the superabundance 
and the contradiction of legislative measures hastily 
passed; add to it the natural tendency of assemblies 
meeting day in and day out to wrangle for the sake of 
wrangling one day out of four and spend the other 
three days in sloth—and you will understand why 
fundamental, essential, vital questions are never 
raised in the Senate or the Chamber, or are raised 
inconclusively, or presented in a false light. What is 
passionately interesting in these assemblies is not the 
public weal, but the battle between the clans and their 
representatives, the chess game eternally in progress. 
There are men who become expert at this game in 
private dealings, in committee rooms, or in sessions, 
and their pals watch their play with amazement and 
envy. But the game absorbs all their faculties and 
leaves them no leisure for reflection upon the national 
welfare or for continued and determined action. It 
is when the member of parliament is most sharp and 
artful that he becomes most dangerous to the nation; 
and it 1s at such times that he is made cabinet minister 
and president of the council of ministers. And thus 
does parliamentarianism make its choice of men, 
though the choice be of the worst. 

As for the remedy proposed by certain gulls—that 
cabinet ministers be chosen outside parliament in ac- 
cordance with their competence—the few times that 
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this system has been applied its results have been 
worse than ever. What happens is that these im- 
provised ministers, ignorant of the parliamentary 
game, either commit an enormous blunder which de- 
prives them instantly of all authority, or they put 
themselves into the hands of some knavish politician 
who takes advantage of their simplemindedness to 
compromise them beyond all seeming. For example: 
how many admirals and generals have seen their 
prestige lowered by a term in the Navy or War 
office, where their parliamentary ineptitude lent them 
an unjust reputation for ineptitude in all things, and 
where their lack of political character caused them to 
be thought devoid of all character? How many 
times we have seen a soldier—Gallifet, for example, 
under Waldeck-Rousseau—take the War office, hear 
the left wing call him leather-neck, assassin, cut- 
throat, attempt to prove to his detractors his breadth 
of view, and then act to the detriment of the army! 
This reef has wrecked them all, navy men as well 
as army men. The most important of all depart- 
ments—that of national defense—may thus surren- 
der all its efficiency because its military and political 
chief finds it necessary to make advances and cajole 
his worst enemies, or wheedle something out of them 
by ill-advised concessions offensive to his principles 
and to those of this department. 

For—and it is important to remember this—the 
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Republic is a government of the Left. It is not a 
centrist or right-wing institution. This pointing of 
the compass is the normal and natural influence of its 
anti-militarist and anti-patriotic foundation. A fun- 
damental incompatibility exists between the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man, on the one hand, and the 
discipline of military authority on the other. The 
war of 1914-18 furnished striking proof of this. Its 
long duration was due less to what went on in the 
trenches than to the chronic, stubborn struggle that 
went on, until the advent of Clemenceau, between 
the great military chiefs and the prejudices of re- 
publicanism. The left-wing politician instinctively 
hates and fears the general officer; and the general 
officer continues to imagine that he is bound to con- 
ciliate the politician. The first thing Joffre should 
have done on assuming command on August 3, 1914, 
was to lock up the two traitors—Caillaux and Malvy. 
His victory of the Marne would have ended the war 
by destroying Germany’s hope. Instead of which, 
Caillaux and Malvy remaining the political masters 
of the country despite the victory of the Marne, the 
German Government saw that after all its chances 
were not entirely annihilated. 

What was the obscure yet powerful force that held . 
the French nation together and prevented it from 
dissolving in revolution in the past one hundred 
thirty years, since it was not the bourgeois parliament 
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dominated by lawyers (4.e. men who insure the pre- 
dominance of words over ideas) nor yet the groping 
cohesion into trades unions of workers and clerks? 
The answer is simply—the peasantry. In peace as in 
war, the French peasant, uncontaminated by the stu- 
pidity of the “innovations” about him, clung to the 
soil and thus escaped the crumbling of the social 
fabric between 1789 and 1914. It was the peasant 
who held the nation together and saved it. He 
nourished the middle class, pouring into it successive 
generations of physically and morally healthy ele- 
ments, laborious, sometimes generous, always power- 
ful and original. His moral and intellectual savings 
rendered even greater service, perhaps, than his mon- 
etary savings. He was even able to resist the lure of 
the Jew bankers and the press, which is almost incon- 
ceivable. I cannot express the admiration that seizes 
me when I behold one of our peasant cottages in 
Touraine, in Brittany, in the Vendée, in Provence, in 
the Vosges, in Savoie, or elsewhere. This cottage, 
I say to myself, with its hearth, its little yard, its cask 
or wagon before the door, its murmur of children 
and family, its cock and three hens, its dog, its horse, 
its six rabbits—this little human and divine unit is 
what fought off the death-dealing flummery of 
Rousseau, the Rights of Man, Kant, Robespierre, 
Bonaparte, and their apologists; fought off Hugo, ro- 
manticism, the Jew bankers, the republican politicians, 
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the demagogues, the demophiles, the Sorbonne doc- 
tors, the parlour politicians and the newspapers—all 
madly seeking the ruin and the death of the race, 
the destruction of our beautiful French edifice, since 
1789. 

While everything was slipping, splitting, crum- 
bling beneath the pompous verses of mad poets gam- 
bolling before their mirrors, beneath the broadsides 
sent forth by the legislative buffoons, beneath the 
demential decrees of the magistrates (honest fel- 
lows and paved with good intentions, the poor un- 
fortunates), beneath the floods of paper issued by 
the financiers and treasury agents, beneath the stu- 
pendous discourses spoken by the valets of power 
who are in the French Academy and the cabinet min- 
isters hopeful of membership in the Academy despite 
their ignorance of French and of spelling; when the 
arches, the domes, the pillars, the columns of the 
land were rocking beneath the revolutionary plaster 
mixed of the dust of liberalism and humanitarian- 
ism, the peasant cottage stood firm, sheltering the 
labour of honest folk, sheltering their wholesome 
love, their daily soup, and their children. Is not 
this a consolation amidst so much misery willfully 
and vaingloriously heaped up? And is not this a 
benefaction come from afar, from the famous four- 
cornered field of our kings and the long, prudent 
and sage guardianship of our ecclesiastics, and from 
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our marvellously rich and fertile earth, now divided 
into tiny parcels, now constituting the fields of a 
single freeholder who possesses the good-will of his 
farmhand, his sower, his vine-dresser? Who would 
not prefer the obscure and anonymous glory, the im- 
manent and ripening sun of august death (as La 
Rochefoucauld said), the French peasant, to all the 
bestial, loudly vaunted, homicidal glories of the rev- 
olutionary, the romantic, and the scatter-brained 
century? ; 

It was natural that the urban agglomerations, de- 
veloped by the multiplicity of the means of transport, 
the diversity of industrial requirements, and the con- 
tinued increase of wages, should impoverish our 
countryside and thus dissipate our principal wealth— 
the peasant, and also the French sailor, that culti- 
vator of the sea. This time, the initial fault is with 
things and not with men. But the inertia of poli- 
ticians (which has its source in the indifference of 
democratic institutions) contributed greatly in the 
sequence to this scourge. M. Jules Méline, a model 
of the great type of old-fashioned clerk, in his 
remarkable book, le Retour a la terre, was alone 
among the republicans to see the evil and point out 
the remedy. But the system of universal suffrage, 
whatever be its machinery, demands that the electoral 
flock (the only people who count for the elected) be 
more and more attracted, lured, and concentrated in 
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the great centres, where they are thoroughly masti- 
cated at wholesale, like so many cattle in the Chicago 
stockyards. The politician sneers at men, he is inter-~ 
ested merely in votes. He wants to see cities more 
and more densely populated, centres of census-tak~- 
ing, enumeration, susceptible of pressure by the clan. 
Meanwhile, the peasant is lured by finance to the 
city to undergo another kind of coney-catching, the 
lifting of his purse. And what the politician does to 
the men, the banker to the rural savings, prostitu- 
tion does to the women from the country. The sub- 
ject being thorny and impossible to treat in the raw, 
people are unaware of the ravages of present-day 
prostitution in our great and lesser cities where 
abound the false pleasures out of which the barbarous 
State makes its profit. Quite aside from the ques- 
tion of sanitation, think ‘how considerable is the 
impoverishment and depopulation of rural commu- 
nities. It is a frightful subject. 

The movement known as Chouannerie, the resis- 
tance to the revolutionary aberration by the peasants 
of the West and of Provence, guided by their tradi- 
tional good sense, seems to me an admirable symbol. 
If the cause of Chouannerie had triumphed—that 
Chouannerie scandalously calumniated by that 
cracked historian, Michelet—what ills the country 
would have been spared! What wars, what deluges 
of blood, would never have occurred! The patent, 
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violent Chouannerie was defeated; but a latent and 
vigorous Chouannerie has continued to safeguard our 
countryside against the urban epilepsy and its more 
notorious delegates. It is fashionable nowadays to 
denigrate the country squire, the little seigneur exer- 
cising his lordship at home and keeping himself 
alive by keeping his native soil alive. All honour to 
the squire in the nineteenth century, to his frequently 
arduous resistance, his foresight, and his clairvoy- 
ance. One of the last defenses was his castle, sur- 
rounded by the sacred thatched cottages. It is my 
wish for my country that in the time to come (for the 
wheel of Providence does turn), this French squire 
may multiply and his authority may wax strong once 
more. Transformed or otherwise, the squire will al- 
ways be dear to the commoner who, like myself, 
loves his country and is disgusted by the parlour poli- 
ticians. 

To sum up: the doctrines of death—whether revo- 
lutionary or liberal—engaged in a free for all hunt 
during the nineteenth century through the three great 
groups of the French nation. Through their phi- 
losophers, they invaded the Court, then the higher 
judiciary and bourgeoise, then the middle and lesser 
bourgeoisie, and finally the workers’ world, the per- 
turbed and isolated product of the ever-growing in- 
dustrial movement—a product, as a matter of fact, 
still unassimilated. They stopped at the peasant, 
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whom they have scarcely contaminated, although 
they sought to contaminate him by electoral cen- 
tralization and parliamentarianism, and may yet con- 
taminate him with the aid of their newspapers. 

We have now to deal with the social and political 
aspects of the French press in order to round out this 
panorama, of whose gaps and lacune I am only too 
conscious. But once again, all this demonstrates that 
a country like France cannot do without a political 
father, consubstantial with its traditional policy, her- 
editary as is that policy, ever vigilant, ever logical, 
raising against each fresh peril or pitfall an appro- 
priate dike. 

The lampoons, which constituted the press of the 
eighteenth century, fomented the Revolution of 
1789. But already under the Revolution the coun- 
terpoison was present, and the newspapers of Camille 
Desmoulins and Marat found themselves opposed by 
those of Suleau, Rivarol, and Champcenetz. On 
one side stood the Vieux Cordelier and the Ami du 
peuple; on the other the Actes des Apétres. Then, 
after the torment, began the long quarrel for and 
against censure, or the freedom of the press. This 
seems to us to-day something particularly mad and 
specious, now that after several avatars our leading 
newspapers are, like our so-called democratic poli- 
tics, the humble servants of finance. The censure of 
finance has, in a word, replaced the censure of the 
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State, which was infinitely less vigilant and tyran- 
nical. We royalists know whereof we speak since, in 
1908, amidst a thousand difficulties, some of which 
seemed insurmountable, we founded the daily Ac- 
tion Francaise for the especial purpose of warning our 
compatriots of the war we felt must come, although 
the leading newspapers of France persisted in deny- 
ing the impending peril. 

The intensive growth of the so-called popular 
press in France between 1880 and 1914 coincides with 
the period of greatest national blindness concerning 
the defence of the nation. Political journalism hav- 
ing become purely business journalism in the hands 
of the republicans, it is now a means by which the 
realities of our foreign relations are disguised, loans 
are temptingly floated, and the twenty-two items of 
idiocy set forth in my introductory chapter are pre- 
sented as eternal verities to the public. Thus, in 
the second half of the nineteenth century, the French 
press was on the one hand the agent of the stock mar- 
ket and on the other the complement of our system 
of primary education, which is encouraged by the 
so-called higher and certainly gangrenous education 
of the Sorbonne. 

A great many penetrating and well documented 
studies have been written on the part played by the 
press in the lulling and the exciting of public opin- 
ion, the best of which are those by Drumont and 
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Urbain Gohier. Corruptio optimi pessima: nothing 
is worse than the corruption of the best. This tag 
applies remarkably well to the intensive journalism 
that was the pride of the nineteenth century, the 
so-called “century of light.” The parliamentary 
system, which placed oratory higher than sincerity, 
could not but develop beyond all bounds the spirit of 
hypocrisy which is associated with the spirit of de- 
mocracy and fills the daily press. We have to bear 
constantly in mind that the masses, who enjoy uni- 
versal suffrage, still lend considerable prestige to the 
printed word. For proof of this one need only ob- 
serve to what extent the revolutionary mob accepts 
and makes its own the hokum and the flimflam of its 
favourite sheets. Nor is this disconcerting credulity 
ever shaken by the shocks and counter-shocks of 
reality. Simple souls believe what they read for the 
good reason that they read only the things they are 
prepared to believe; they seek in their reading the 
reflection and the exaltation of their ignorance and 
the beliefs imposed upon them. 

After, roughly, 1830, we find in France two types 
of newspapers and periodicals: those which repre- 
sent a higher type of business enterprise, administered 
by first-rate business men slightly veneered with lit- 
erature, impresarios gifted with a certain flair, like 
the Débats under Bertin, the Revue des Deux 
Mondes under Buloz, the Figaro under Villemesant, 
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and the Matin under Bunau-Varilla; and those which 
are the mouthpieces of political or ideological agi- 
tators and polemists, of a Hugo (the Rappel), a 
Veuillot (the Univers), a Gambetta (the République 
Francaise), a Drumont (the Libre parole), or a 
Mme. Edmond Adam (the Nouvelle Revue). The 
patently greater financial resources of the first class 
make it possible for them to obtain a larger body of 
readers; but the second make up for this by their 
direct participation in the battle of the pens. 

An interesting essay might be written on the re- 
ciprocal reactions in nineteenth century politics of 
public opinion, legislative assemblies, and the press. 
Generally speaking, the level of these three bodies 
has been and remains fairly low both on the right and 
on the left, despite the intellectual audacity (ill 
served by an excessively artificial style) of a Veuil- 
lot, the Voltairean verve of a Rochefort, the psycho- 
logical and historical genius of a Drumont. I never 
knew Veuillot, whose works are entirely neglected in 
our day (which proves their lack of deep human 
roots, as is clear in his novels), but I was intimately 
acquainted with both Rochefort and Drumont, and 
took the greatest pleasure in their society. Roche- 
fort, dazzling in conversation, the master of a rapid, 
fresh, limpid and traditional style, sacrificed every- 
thing, even common sense, to his temperament, thus 
combining with the political unreality of the nine- 
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teenth century the dangerous frivolity of the eigh- 
teenth. Drumont, a sort of Manfred, delighted in 
a sombre and solitary nature, his wide historic sense 
battling ever with a latent and concealed Byronism 
which rendered him incapable of political achieve- 
ment. Neither the one nor the other was equipped 
as chief or guide; masters though they were of 
French public opinion during the Dreyfusian tor- 
ment of 1887 to 1900, they allowed themselves to 
be beaten on their own ground by Waldeck-Rous- 
seau, a fourteenth-rate politician. This proves that 
although political writers may contribute to the col- 
our of a period, there is something in the political 
atmosphere of the period that will dominate them 
unless they succeed in overcoming it. Will power 
is the second and more interesting phase of intelli- 
gence. Rochefort and Drumont had obstinacy, but 
not political will power; which is why they stopped 
at polemics and never participated in the guidance of 
the State. 

As concerns clairvoyance in the domain of for- 
eign affairs (that of France’s greatest aberrations 
under the two Empires and the three Republics), 
the only person who possessed this gift after 1870 
was Mme. Edmond Adam (known in literature as 
Juliette Lambert), who founded and directed the 
Nouvelle Revue. In this bi-monthly publication, 
where I had the honour to see my name in print for 
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the first time, Mme. Adam felt it her mission to de- 
Germanize French politics and philosophy after the 
defeat of Sedan, and to prepare the Revanche. Her 
influence was infinitely stronger and deeper on the 
men of my generation than the superficial action of 
Déroulede. We therefore need not be surprised to 
find that at the end of the “century of light” (in 
reality of political and philosophical imbecility), it is 
the name of Déroulede, an excellent fellow, a rous- 
ing orator, but an addlepate—and not that of 
Mme. Adam, that is written across the pediment of 
the nation’s gratitude. And this despite the fact that 
it was she who unmasked the Genoese rhetorician, 
Léon Gambetta. 

Thus the immense growth of the press in the last 
three decades of the nineteenth century, far from 
serving the cause of intelligence and reason, #. e. of 
order in politics, served the cause of mental confusion 
and finance, which is to say, of anarchy. When the 
Franco-German War of 1914 began, it was frighten- 
ing to see the number of newspapers convicted or sus- 
pected of living on German funds and submitting to 
the dictates of the aggressor. Yet such perversion 
was the direct consequence of the gradual detachment 
of the daily and periodical press from the permanent 
interests of the nation, and of its persistent docility 
in all other causes than that of the common weal,— 
the consequence, in other words, of its denational- 
ization, 


CHAPTER TWO 


The Romantic Aberration and Its Consequences 


HEREAS in the great ages of history, the 

State serves as a source of inspiration, if 
not as the actual instigator, of every form of imagi- 
native literature, in periods of mental debility litera- 
ture has always succeeded in ruling the State and 
disrupting politics by feeding pap to the windbags. 
There is thus a direct interplay between the political 
tone of a period and its literary tone, whether this 
reciprocal relation be normal or otherwise. The 
nineteenth century in France was no exception to this 
rule. Its men of letters, who were often aberrant 
and blind to the laws of national preservation, played 
a leading part in politics; and their capacity for logic 
and common sense appears to have been in inverse 
ratio to the richness—at least the seeming richness— 
of their sense of form. The first two thirds of the 
century were filled and even obstructed by roman- 
ticsm. The last third was the prey of a romantic 
degeneration known variously as realism and _nat- 
uralism. 

What is romanticism? I should define it psycho- 
logically as an extravagance at once mental and ver- 
bal which confounds the notion of beauty with that 
of ugliness. Its esthetic laws are gigantism, on the 
one hand, and contrast, or antithesis, on the other. 
Its principal characteristic is exaggeration, since: (1) 
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in all kinds and categories, it deals in superlatives and 
approves only of excess; and (2) it places sentiment 
before thought, sensation before sentiment, and ver- 
bal and syntactical expression before all else. It 
creates thus a false ideal of the sublime which dazzles 
the mob and perturbs the public taste. 

The official critics of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
and the French Academy, in particular Faguet (who 
possesses a certain squalid picturesqueness and at 
times the warm colour of that squalor) and Bru- 
netiére (mounted on the galloping ass of paradox 
in pursuit of ever elusive wit), have upheld the 
childish thesis that the classics were full of roman- 
ticism. If we are to believe them, a Corneille, a 
Bossuet, and a Pascal were the most riotous of ro- 
mantics. This is asinine. Romanticism is not a sort 
of intermittent or chronic impetuosity of language; 
it is the discord produced by impoverished thought 
joined to rich expression; it is that debility of judg- 
ment which arouses in us, at various times, pity, 
anger, disgust, or melancholy; it is frenzy made the 
measure of the universe and of style. Nothing is 
plainer than that such a lack of balance must lead 
rapidly to insincerity, since the pretense of sensibility 
or of sensuality becomes the indispensable réle of 
him whose aim is to stir our senses without being 
moved himself, or to stir them beyond the limits of 
his own emotion. In fact, romanticism, in literature 
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and in politics, is the school of lying and hypocrisy. 
There is no greater Tartuffe, Moliére’s classic hypo- 
crite, than Victor Hugo. Even if we knew nothing 
of his life, we could conjecture this from his work. 

Chateaubriand, it must be admitted, released the 
brakes of romanticism with his sumptuous insincerity 
and an oracular eloquence (as Alphonse Daudet used 
to say) which, even after Rousseau, seemed to burst 
freshly from the earth like the sudden eruption of 
nature in the early spring. He played variations on 
the sea, the moonlight, distant lands, and tombs with 
a descriptive magic which his latest disciple, Pierre 
Loti, imitated and approached, but never equaled. 
The reason for this is that Chateaubriand went 
through a classical apprenticeship, a period in which 
he was influenced by Livy, and mastered the abrupt 
rapidity of imagery characteristic of Tacitus; thus he 
coupled the charm of ellipsis with that of redun- 
dance. Nothing is more magnificent, and, as 
Maurras saw before Lemaitre pointed it out, noth- 
ing is more deceptive. Chateaubriand inaugurated 
the affectation of weariness of this mortal flesh, 
joined to a panicky fear of death, whose irritating 
and continuous refrain creaks throughout a whole 
century during which men have, more than in any 
other period, killed one another. He was the origi- 
nal great mummer of literature. He is the great 
father of all the “I! I! I!’s” of all the I-dolaters 
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who stare into their chipped and tarnished mirrors 
and watch themselves grow pale and old. 

Nobody reads the Génie du Christianisme any 
more, or Atala, or René, or (unjustly, in this in- 
stance) la Vie de Rancé. But people still read the 
Mémoires @Outre Tombe for the splendour of its 
cadences. The spirit of deep hypocrisy which is 
fundamental in Chateaubriand still lives, through 
imitativeness, in many of our contemporaries. That 
this magnificent actor should have been accepted as 
a veritable hero, and that Hugo should have suc- 
ceeded to this renown, is enough (on the score of 
blindness) to justify our accusation of stupidity 
against the “century of light.” Sainte-Beuve him- 
self, who respected very few people, seems to have 
hesitated, in his famous lectures on Chateaubriand et 
son groupe littéraire, at the sight of the raw truth 
about this idol. He dared not point to the abundance 
of posturing in the “draped for posterity” attitude in 
which the great Bé died. He took the mummer’s 
tedium vite seriously. We shall frequently have 
occasion to observe that the absence of a Moliére in 
the nineteenth century was a cruel lack. The best 
antiseptic for the running sore of romanticism would 
have been laughter. But the severe Sainte-Beuve 
was rarely gay, and the great Veuillot never knew 
how to laugh. Forty years of whimpering, of mel- 
ancholia and of egocentric desolation did not suffice 
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to bring into the arena a hearty citizen sufficiently 
armed with satiric observation, who would have been 
able to put things in their place by his ridicule. This 
lacuna, which has rarely been evident in our land of 
medizval fables and Rabelaisian farce, is character- 
istic and regrettable in a period so fertile in poseurs 
of the sublime and in fake giants. The silence of 
the spirit of raillery and protest proves that the 
spirit of idiotic flimflam must have been universal. 
Never has such a mass of moral, sentimental, and 
philosophical humbug encountered such a deferen- 
tial audience in France. One can only suppose either 
that the tyrannical years of the Terror and the 
Czsarian years of the Empire blotted out our sense 
of humour, through fear of Fouquier-Tinville, 
Fouché, and the little hyper-imaginative man of 
Waterloo and St. Helena, or that tormented reason 
no longer had any strength with which to react. 
There is a degree of absurdity at which it is no 
longer felt to be absurd. Nothing is so serious, 
generally, as the grounds about a madhouse. 

How does romanticism proceed? It demonetizes 
genius by ingenuity, strength by truculence, pathos 
by contortion. This triple caprice is less visible in 
Chateaubriand than it is later to become in Hugo, 
because we are still at the dawn of the formula. But 
it already exists and is patent in the precocious age- 
ing of this fake creator of the sublime, who moved 
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our fathers and grandfathers in such lively fashion. 
I remember the disappointment I felt on first read- 
ing Atala, which had been touted to me as a master- 
piece, and whose redundant orotundity was plain to 
me when I was only fifteen years old; and I remem- 
ber how worried I was not to be able to vibrate to 
the Mémoires d’Outre-T ombe with all the intensity 
that had been predicted for me by my father and 
mother, who had always been my intellectual men- 
tors. We must not forget, however, that the Cha- 
teaubriandism of 1830 had been revived by Flaubert- 
ism, which formed a bridge between romanticism 
and naturalistic realism. Chateaubriand was, in a 
word, the great promoter of what I call the litera- 
ture of pose, which he carried instantaneously to its 
highest peak of cleverness by his musical gift. He 
substituted for the pleasure of the mind that of the 
ear, for reflection and observation a sort of dirge 
whose refrain was the fragility of enterprise and the 
brevity of love. Women vibrated to this sentiment 
with a particular and entirely comprehensible vehe- 
mence, so that in the first third of the nineteenth 
century it was Mme. de Staél (the most insufferable 
of blue-stockings) who, with her dull and danger- 
ous book on Germany, wore the trousers, while René 
chanted his threnodies in a feminine key and drew 
in his train crowds of passionately admiring women 
towards the mirror and the “delicate relics” of Mme. 
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de Beaumont. I admit that to Chateaubriand’s 
plumed hearses and exotic incursions I prefer the 
rude, claw-like rip of his famous attack on Bona- 
parte and the Bourbons. In his réle of lyrical depre- 
ciator he has considerably more vigour and tartness 
than when he is playing the kindly gentleman or the 
traveller. Psychologically, he is one of those egocen- 
tric dreamers, always morose, always discontented, 
too greatly admired, too abundantly sprinkled with 
incense, who never know what they really want, who 
are ambassadors of universal tedium to the moon, 
misanthropists whipped by the tempest and shrouded 
by the eclipse. Chateaubriand is ever regretting and 
deploring something, although no one ever knows 
what; he does not know himself; but he deplores it 
and regrets it. This “cat”—as the too indulgent 
Mme. de Chateaubriand called him—must have been 
personally insufferable, one of those people who de- 
mand concentrated attention upon themselves and 
their moods to the exclusion of all else. 

In politics, a writer of Chateaubriand’s character, 
with a great and eloquent organ, can end only in the 
worst confusion, since, haunted as he is by the char- 
nel-house, he can desire only the decay and disap- 
pearance of everything he is presumed to symbolize 
and deplore. He must have, at all costs, a theme of 
despair, and he seeks it in the collapse and the 
destruction of his most cherished convictions. God 
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keep all great and just causes from these bitter 
wearers of funeral wreaths! 

There are two sorts of melancholia: one which 
urges to action, which may be called heroic, and 
which is summed up in the famous maxim of William 
the Silent: “It is not necessary to hope in order to 
undertake, or to succeed in order to persevere.” 
This is the melancholia of Bonald and of Joseph de 
Maistre. Its inspiration is in the phrase multa 
renascentur, which is one of the truest and most pro- 
found laws of life. The other melancholia is merely 
lyrical, and is sterile. It bestows the glory of a pose 
upon him who experiences it; it is the veneer and the 
ornamentation of prose or verse. This is the melan- 
cholia of Chateaubriand. One feels that for it there 
would be no worse disgrace than to be deprived of 
nourishment by the unexpected success of its vague 
yearnings. 

The lack of simplicity, the over-ornamentation of 
Chateaubriand, is not peculiar to him. It is part of 
the romantic stock-in-trade and contributes to the 
whole school something ready to hand, insincere, 
against which Stendhal, Mérimée, and Jacquemont 
tried to react, and against which the devouring genius 
of Balzac reacted efficaciously. I believe that the 
great merit of the author of the Comédie Humaine 
was to divorce true beauty from the grandiloquent 
affectation of beauty, and also to detach the author 
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from his work by the use of dialogue, the depiction 
of character and sentiment in themselves, and not 
merely in relation to their painter. Chateaubriand’s 
narratives are no more than effusions, transpositions 
of his obsession with self. This exaggerated indi- 
vidualism, which ends by exasperating the reader, 
stems from Rousseau, and beyond the perverse 
Genevan, from the Reformation. 

“T am an extraordinary man, such an individual as 
has never hitherto existed, as will doubtless never 
exist again. What a pity that Iam not immortal!” 
These implicit sentences come to mind whenever I 
open a book by Chateaubriand or Hugo, and they 
interpose themselves between me and the book. This 
fundamental childishness deprives the reader of that 
security which he feels in the presence of a page by 
a good sixteenth or seventeenth century author, writ- 
ten in the reign of humanism, which was an antidote 
to any author’s tendency to bewail his destiny. Hu- 
manism, as its name suggests, guides the efforts of 
the human soul in its resistance to nature; it is the 
contrary to romanticism, which rises suddenly and 
haughtily in the face of nature, only to give way 
of a sudden to its opponent. This is why Chateau- 
briand’s Christian romanticism had to give way to the 
pantheistic romanticism of Hugo and Michelet. It 
is easy to discern the decline from the Génie du 
Christianisme to the Légende des Siécles, and to 
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Michelet’s la Femme, la Bible de PHumanité, and 
la Mer. What, after all, is civilization? It is, like 
humanism, with which it may be coupled, the ob- 
stacle presented by the thinking being, by balanced 
and reflective reason, to the blind forces of nature, 
represented in man by his instincts. It is because of 
this that all pantheists end by deifying man’s in- 
stincts, by apologizing for that in our natures which 
is clouded and blurred, while yet possessing moti- 
vating power. Chateaubriand represents the first 
urge (tempered by traditional nostalgia) to take the 
leap into absurdity which was magnificently accom- 
plished, like some acrobatic tour de force, by Hugo 
and Michelet. 

When a vigorous aberration seeks self-expression, 
it always finds a torrent of words. Romanticism, as 
garrulous as a lying child, charmed a large public 
immediately by its truculent vocabulary and the dis- 
play of those great sentiments of license and laxity 
which are the mere caricature of heroism. Chateau- 
briand gave to the language of romanticism its 
rhythm, Hugo its sensual flame, and Michelet its dis- 
organization. The syntax of the romantics is char- 
acterized by the excessive use of indeterminate epi- 
thets, the wavering feebleness of the verb, and the 
often inopportune exaltation of the substantive and 
the adverb. Let me make myself clear: I am not try- 
ing to play grammarian to the Muse of inspiration, 
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or to limit the vigorous outpouring of precise or pro- 
found imagery. It is in the name of the force of 
style, and of its power of percussion that I argue in 
favour of precision and pertinence in the terms em- 
ployed by writers. I recommend the following ex- 
periment: read, one after the other, a page of 
Chateaubriand (take one of the best, from the 
Mémoirs @Outre Tombe) and a page of Bossuet’s 
best (Histoire universelle); then a celebrated poem 
by Ronsard and one of Hugo’s best known verses; 
then a page of Amyot and one of Michelet, and you 
will grasp the difference between what I call the lit- 
erature of sincerity and that literature of pose which 
is romantic literature and which has submerged the 
nineteenth century. 

It submerged the last century by flattering it, re- 
peating to it in every tone of voice, in prose and in 
verse, from the height of every speaker’s desk, that 
up to the time of the great Revolution, that is to 
say until the beginning of the ineffable, incompar- 
able, and unprecedented period, the French nation 
had been crushed beneath the boot of tyranny, bowed 
under the whips of kings, monks, blackleg soldiers, 
and court favourites. From his thirty-fifth year on- 
ward this is Hugo’s fundamental theme, and it is the 
theme of Michelet and of Quinet, the last-named 
being as fundamentally ridiculous as Michelet, but 
devoid of his marvellous gifts as a writer. The revo- 
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lutionary dogma and the dogma of progress by 
democracy found immediately in Hugo and in 
Michelet their most sumptuous tailors, those who 
clothed them most richly, tailors who sewed 
laces, gold and silver braid, and sparkling jet on 
the somber unfrocked figure of the Reformation and 
the blood-stained smock of Jacobinism. Romanti- 
cism is a round dance led by the remarkably gifted 
assemblers of words who draw in their train rhetori- 
cians and politicians. It is another form of the dance 
of death, and it has made its way, to our misfortune, 
into our institutions, our laws, and our manners. 
The Hugo-Michelet code, alas, has followed the 
code Napoléon. All the great political and social 
follies which mark the half-century from 1860 to 
1919 owe their existence to it. 

Why was the romantic poison so readily swal- 
lowed? Because it was in the air. Like morphine, 
it gave one first an agreeable excitation, a sweet 
obliviousness, and then induced a stage of depression 
in which the dose had to be increased until the result 
was total paralysis. Revolutionary violence had 
wiped out the élite of the country, cut away, hewed 
asunder the proudest and most cultivated society 
from the middle classes. Almost immediately there- 
after the interminable wars of the Empire cut down 
the enthusiastic youth that remained. The survivors 
threw themselves avidly into the romantic move- 
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ment which had the superficial appearance of genius 
and novelty without the reality of genius, which is 
superiority and clarity of judgment. In the same 
way, morphine spreads first through the debilitated 
and exhausted elements of that thickly populated 
zone of people who hover between health and ill- 
ness. I consider Hugo and Michelet to have been 
two perverters of men’s minds, and that they were 
almost as pernicious as Rousseau. Even the torren- 
tial splendour of their form is not enough to absolve 
them of their dangerous insanity. 

The foregoing is the inevitable judgment, unless 
you agree with the censer-bearers of Bonaparte that 
we never pay too dearly for certain astounding gifts, 
which is another romantic conception thoroughly 
typical of the nineteenth century. But, just as Bona- 
parte maintained that he was acting in the interest 
of the French nation while keeping it in a perpetual 
state of warfare and slaughter, so Hugo and 
Michelet claimed to be serving the happiness of 
humanity with the aid of intellectual methods (the 
reverse of common sense) which, it is now clear, set 
fire to the universe just as surely as does a great con- 
queror, and led individuals and whole nations to 
stultification, misery, and suicide. 

In Hugo’s disciples,—Gautier and Banville, for 
example,—the romantic poison is highly attenuated. 
It becomes a sort of toy, a hors d’ceuvre rather than 
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solid nourishment. It no longer lays claim to educa- 
tional properties or the salvation of the masses. Ban- 
ville and Gautier give us the opportunity to study 
the tinsel of romanticism without legitimate irrita- 
tion, and to derive pleasure from its syntactic frivols. 
But “father Hugo” out there “on the island” de- 
serves more rigorous judgment (from the intellectual 
and social point of view) for the fact that his mum- 
mery was perfectly deliberate and conscious. The 
hypocrisy of his private life (divided between his 
legitimate wife and his mistress, Juliette Drouet, 
who, during Hugo’s exile, lived within one hundred 
yards of one another on the isle of Guernsey) is a 
sufficiently arresting proof thereof. What is the sig- 
nificance of so many frenzied hymns to the family, 
to conjugal, paternal, and grand-paternal love, when 
the family is, in secret, scouted in this fashion? It 
is always extremely deplorable when an eloquent 
man, distinguished by unparalleled lyrical gifts, pre- 
tends in this wise to be what he is not and plays 
Tartuffe to the life on a rock among the waves. I 
prefer the roustabout, but honest, existence of a Paul 
Verlaine to Hugo’s fraudulent halo of virtue. Be 
salacious if that is your bent, good Lord! but do not 
pose before posterity as a perpetual candidate for 
the Academy’s Montyon prize for virtue. The same, 
comment may be made upon the well-known avarice 
of the author of Chétiments, who scarcely ever chas- 
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tized himself. Avowed avarice may be forgivable 
and even comic; but, hidden under the mask of spon- 
taneous generosity, it is an odious thing. Harpagon 
draped in his blue mantle is more despicable than 
Harpagon nude. 

It was the ill luck of the nineteenth century in 
France that its greatest critic, and one of the greatest 
critics of all time, Sainte-Beuve, should have had his 
vision clouded (first by friendship and love, and then 
by hate) whenever he examined the romantic aberra- 
tion. Was it possible that she whose praises he sang 
so indiscreetly and with such stupefying caddishness 
obnubilated his sight to such a degree? Or did some 
other fog cloud these clear spectacles? Whatever 
the truth may be, he was certainly least masti- 
gophorous on the subject of the fundamental absurd- 
ity of romanticism, a subject so worthy of his lash. 
What a chance for his notorious malignity to exer- 
cise itself (excessive indulgence being usually the 
worst of the ordinary critic’s vices)! But after all, 
Sainte-Beuve, remarkable and Plutarchian as he was 
on the subject of personalities, concerned himself 
rather with the capricious meanderings of literary 
currents than with their sources and their deltas. 

The same is not true of Taine (a child in com- 
parison with Sainte-Beuve) whose influence was 
naturally much greater than Sainte-Beuve’s by 
reason of the period in which he was predominant, 
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Taine was the incarnation of Method, and the ini- 
tial crochet with which he attacked a subject domi- 
nated him to the end. He forced texts into the 
mould of his maggot without altering them the least 
in the world (for he was conscientious in these mat- 
ters), but he was careful to disregard the documents 
that ran counter to his thesis, and to exalt those that 
corroborated it. His celebrated criticism of the 
French Revolution (scandalous, when it appeared) is 
picturesque but “conservative” and a very literary 
criticism. He deals with sentiment and ethics where 
a “reactionary” critic would have studied the political 
errors of the Declaration of the Rights of Man. He 
grows indignant not over 1789, but over 1793; not 
over the sowing, but over the harvest. My genera- 
tion was brought up on Taine even more than on 
Renan, perhaps; and the spirit of the daily Dédats 
and the Molé lectures, the centrist spirit, as they say, 
was greatly strengthened by Taine. As for his lite- 
rary criticism, it is summary and abusive, devoid of 
horizons, founded on scientific uncertainty, and, in a 
word, such as one might expect of a man who had 
no notion whatever of beauty in any sense. An ugly 
mean seemed to him more useful and therefore more 
desirable than true beauty, and his philosophical au- 
dacities (virtue and vice comparable to sugar and 
alcohol, etc.) are things to weep over. The deter- 
minism of Claude Bernard on the one hand, and the 
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philosophy of Spencer and Stuart Mill on the other, 
had a bad influence on him. You find in Taine, 
cleansed, bedizened, togged out like ladies and gen- 
tlemen, the principal prejudices of the century. A 
reading of Thomas Graindorge shows him furbished 
up in this false fantasy, which originated in Sterne 
and in Xavier de Maistre. His incapacity for laugh- 
ter and irony transforms his work bit by bit into a 
desert as one grows older. Exception must be made 
for two or three chapters (particularly that on Swift) 
in his Littérature anglaise. A peculiar, almost Prot- 
estant unintelligence, shines in his )’Intelligence, 
where that faculty, of all faculties the most airy and 
free, takes on the aspect of a mournful Swiss sana- 
torium with numbered cells. Nevertheless, one must 
read this dull work because it is a remarkable speci- 
men of the shriveling of the intelligence in the period 
in which it was written. Certain so-called observa- 
tions on the formation of language in the child are 
models of mental debility. 

It is useless to bother, as Flaubert did in Bouvard 
et Pécuchet, with the idiotic conceptions of two idiots. 
It is fruitful to bother with the notorious imbecilities 
of men extolled as masters and doctors of the 
thought of a period. These imbecilities (in so far 
as they amaze, captivate, and propagate themselves) 
point to the low water mark of the general feebleness 
of the time. 
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The vogue of Renan (comparable to that of the 
cabaret singer, Béranger, in that it influenced the 
same categories of the public mind) is another symp- 
tom. The contradictory skepticism of Renan, ex- 
tremely limited beside that of Montaigne, for 
example, seems to have been a means of escape from 
grandeur. Montaigne too leads one back to human 
stature, but his stature (that of the sixteenth cen- 
tury) is of other dimensions altogether. His is a 
skepticism designed for the use of giants. That of 
Renan is suited to dwarfs, glib and crafty dwarfs, of 
course. The magical fluidity of his language, in 
which beats the gentleness and suavity of Brittany, 
blinded men for a time to the inconsistency of his 
dancing views. His thought is like the water of the 
Danaides, flowing out as rapidly as it is poured in. 
This perpetual prayer to Saint-Delusive ends by 
giving one curvature of the spine. L?Avenir de la 
science shows us, in Renan, a gull intrigued by every- 
thing that offers itself under the sign of rationalism. 
It never occurs to him that this sign may shelter 
flimflam even more startling than that under the 
sign of the supernatural, and that the earth earthy 
is no warrant of any truth. All this is indicative of 
the atmosphere of the years in which he lived, the 
confined, putrid air of evolutionary and demo- 
cratic miasmas. It is the air we breathe in Renan’s 
correspondence with Berthelot, rarefied, stifling. 
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Whence comes it that we re-read Montaigne i71- 
cessantly and never, or scarcely ever, re-read Renan? 
It is because Montaigne’s doubt was exercised in in- 
finite space, while Renan’s was restricted to one 
point,—that of Catholic dogma. The visual field 
of Montaigne is as limitless as the stellar night; that 
of Renan is curiously circumscribed. In the same 
way Renan’s often delicious irony (like an elephant’s 
clever calligraphy with his trunk), is a unila-teral 
irony. It is not universal, as is that of old grand- 
father “Que scay-je?”. Renan, the definite unbe- 
liever, seems very credulous in that fluid sphere in 
which his unbelief bathes. Montaigne, total ) unbe- 
liever, smiles at science as at faith, and even more 
than at faith, smiles equally at the logical and the 
illogical. He would, if he had lived in the nine- 
teenth century, have smiled at evolution as att all the 
rest. 

But do you know a little play of Renan’s that was 
performed at the Comédie Francaise on one of the 
Hugothic anniversaries and was called, I) believe, | 
1802? One of the characters was a sort of lay angel 
(ahngel as Courbet used to say) who announced the 
marvels of the century, in particular the} birth of 
little Victor. It was prodigiously coo-coo. Our 
great skeptic showed himself to be one of these gulls 
who swallowed all the fables that for ‘sixty years 
circulated between the Sorbonne, the ‘press, the 
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Academies, and the electoral colleges. Now, this 
simple-mindedness was not accidental; it was funda- 
mental, and one felt as one listened to it that at the 
core of the Renanian bonbon, of these gildings, these 
firecrackers, the Jésus-Christ, the Saint Paul, the 
Averroés, there was this little play, this false con- 
ception of progress and universal peace, accompanied 
(as it happened) by the thunder of artillery, in the 
Century of Light. Overcome at having played in 
this rare marvel, one young actress (the “ahngel” I 
think) wept in the wings while Renan patted her 
hand, like Caliban consoling Ariel just before eating 
him. 

Now, from 1875 to 1905 more or less, Renan was 
a god. I mean it. The god of the Third Republic. 
I have seen him worshipped and sprinkled with in- 
cense. I have seen his levites prostrate themselves 
before him. Anybody who, at that time, had writ- 
ten what I am now writing would have been called 
sacrilegious, or a madman. Renanolatry probably 
went beyond Hugolatry in intensity. And still we 
make fun of African fetishes! He had even become 
popular with the crowd, for the true form of glory 
is to be admired without being read, since thig obvi- 
ates all reticence and reserve. The cab drivers in the 
Latin Quarter chanted his praise in the wine shops. 
One morning I heard one of them congratulate him- 
self on the fact that Renan “had put one over on the 
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Pope.” And a well-known politician, to whom I 
told this story, deduced from it that high culture 
was spreading through the masses! 

Certainly, there are beautiful, limpid, clairvoyant 
pages and harmonious purple patches in Renan, par- 
ticularly in the Réforme intellectuelle et morale and 
the Dialogues philosophiques. But his renown and 
his influence were far greater than his intellectual 
vigour, and were founded on the quality he least 
possessed—rectitude of judgment. His imagina- 
tion is multiple and rich, but its stem is frail, and 
therefore his perpetual oscillation. As a drawer of 
inductions, an assembler of views of the future, he 
is worthless; what he announced either never came 
to pass or occurred inversely to his prophecy. I have 
given many examples of this elsewhere. This his- 
torian of Israel had no gift for prophecy. We shall 
come back to him when we reach the subject of 
philosophy. 

Returning to pure literature, we must remark the 
complete neglect by this century of Stendhal, an 
excellent analytical writer who was unfortunately 
entangled in the summary materialistic theories of 
Condillac and Helvetius, and the partial neglect of 
Balzac. The taste for literary poverty began with 
the vogue of Paul-Louis Courier at one pole, and 
the dissemination of the insipid and chimerical ro- 
mances of George Sand at the other. It continued 
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with the overwhelming success of Alexandre Dumas 
pere and Eugéne Sue. Quite apart from the ques- 
tion of serialization, which introduced the mania of 
continual and multiple incident (“to be continued in 
our next”), it was at this time that the immense con- 
fusion of the public taste began. The phenomenon 
is explicable as the mere oozing forth, in literature 
and art, of universal suffrage, then recently victori- 
ous. Adulteration won over the natural article, and 
declamation over sincerity. Despite the outdoor 
charm of her nature compositions, Mme. Sand is the 
archetype of declamatory writer whose aim is above 
all to show to the world her great heart, and to dis- 
semble, as Hugo did in another fashion, beneath 
rounded periods, her ardent temperament. She was 
an error of nature, which had given her the violence 
of the male in a female organization, and she trans- 
posed this error into vague yearnings and abundant 
copy for the printer. Her cover, too, is laid at the 
great banquet of romantic hypocrisy. But anything 
I might say on this subject has already been said a 
thousand times better in Maurras’s masterpiece, Jes 
Amants de Venise, an analysis and a synthesis of the 
pathetic loves of Mme. Sand and Alfred de Musset 
which is one of the rare critical monuments of the 
barren century that is my subject. The work of 
Mme. Sand offers this characteristic, that in it the 
line of demarcation between the factitious and homi- 
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letic (where she is unbearable) on the one hand, and 
the sincere (where she displays the greatest charm), 
on the other, is clearly discernible. When she is 
not feeling what she is saying, when she is playing 
a part, she chatters like a parrot or a magpie in the 
home of a revolutionary socialist. As soon as she is 
herself, a dryad with an ink pot at her belt, she con- 
denses and clarifies her expression. 

It is nothing short of scandalous that she should 
have been mentioned in the same breath, nay com- 
pared with, Balzac. She is all instinct, while Balzac 
is animated by reason. But Balzac, after a copious 
and slimy romantic training, fought squarely against 
most of the prejudices of his time, which prejudices 
Mme. Sand encouraged. Aside from an élite, he 
never had any other public than the public of aston- 
ishment; and this great painter of feminine passion 
passed almost totally unperceived by the women and 
the lovers of his time. Balzac, the prose writer, and 
Mistral, the poet, represent the authentic French 
genius as expressed in the nineteenth century, if we 
call genius the faculty of embracing, expressing, and 
dominating the major ideas and impressions of a 
whole literary, artistic, and scientific cycle during 
several generations. Thus, neither Balzac nor Mis- 
tral was a member of the Academy; neither knew 
popularity. Both the choice and the common im- 
beciles of the nineteenth century rejected them. 
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Balzac repelled them by his insubordination to the 
accepted convention of perpetual progress; Mistral, 
by his sublime, classical order; both, by their rhyth- 
mical depth, which makes it impossible for short 
waves to seize them. When the lyrical or satirical 
or realistic string which constitutes the secular instru- 
ment, the major harp, is relaxed in a certain fashion, 
it can neither vibrate to nor give forth certain chords. 
Great spirits continue to be born, but their works do 
not take their rightful rank and their efforts are 
without effect. If Stendhal passed unperceived, and 
Balzac half perceived, it was because the romantic 
mummery, secure from counter-action by criticism, 
had ruined the general taste. Bad money drives out 
good. 

Eleventh-hour attempts have been made to dis- 
cover divers merits in the work of Dumas pére and 
Eugéne Sue. Their one true merit was to demand 
no other attention from the reader than expectation, 
animal curiosity, about what was to come. The ad- 
venture was nothing, or almost nothing; what moti- 
vated it was everything. In these two popular 
writers (so-called) such things as assassination, poi- 
soning, hanging, fire, knife-blows, rage, love, hate, 
and desire had no connection with reality and there- 
fore become insignificant. Their writings are filled 
with massacres of the nameless and catastrophes that 
operate ina vacuum. It may be that frightful things 
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take place in the world of triangles and circumfer- 
ences, but we never perceive them. I shall not linger 
over the literature engendered by the Trois Mous- 
quetaires and the Mystéres de Paris. It found its 
true field in the present-day cinema, which strikes the 
eye while hardly grazing the surface of the mind. 

As for the prodigious Balzac (who lacks, to be of 
Shakespeare’s stature, only the sense of poetry and 
magic which I firmly believe to be the flower of the 
human spirit, the diamond point of the personality), 
as for Balzac, it is as if he had set himself to fill all 
the lacunez, all the gaps left untenanted by his con- 
temporaries. He is the light-bathed abyss into which 
are thrown pell-mell precise observations, judicious 
considerations, solemn warnings, and_ successful 
prophecies. He beats the call of the slighted, in the 
household, in philosophy, in politics, in political 
economy. Good sense takes refuge tumultuously 
with him, lodges there with a troubled vehemence 
that ordinarily characterizes only the insane. He is 
the antidote to Hugo, Lamartine, Mme. Sand, but an 
antidote so severe, compact, and raw, that the little 
stomachs of his time dared not swallow him. “Oh! 
how much of it there is! how black it is! I am afraid 
I shall vomit!” He is the cod-liver oil that is to 
bear relief into the caverns of the phthisis of the 
romanticism, an oil in which still swim bitter little 
pieces of cod. 
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Brave Balzac, courageous Balzac! How many 
times I have mused on him, thought of his Toura- 
nian justice-chamber, in exile among these bombastic 
dwarfs, thought of his laborious decency of soul, his 
worries over money, his feverish search for his true 
companion who was ever to fly from him. There 
was a man who had done better to be born in the 
sixteenth century! in that cordial effervescence, that 
harmonious tumult, among those tragically passion- 
ate women, so cultivated, so beautiful; rather than in 
that junk heap he cherished as certain people cherish 
their decline and their death. For he really loved, 
the poor devil, in a period when one feigned trans- 
ports of love; and he loved all the way to Poland at 
a time when there were no railways! There is some- 
thing that ought to reassure sensitive hearts of the 
perenniality of the human comedy, written by God 
before Balzac wrote his. 

During the nineteenth century France had a very 
great dramatist, a mingling of Shakespeare and 
Marivaux, in Alfred de Musset. It is not surprising 
that his plays were not welcomed in the theatre and 
had only a part of the success they merit, until he 
had long been dead. Even now, many critics con- 
tinue to consider and treat his marvelous comedies 
(when they speak of them at all) as if they were 
graceful trifles. The dramas of Hugo, on the other 
hand, which once gave rise to so much disturbance 
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and enthusiasm, seem now to us of an absurdity com- 
parable to the platitude of Ponsard’s plays, which 
were praised by Hugo’s enemies as models of their 
zsthetics. It is a bad sign in a literary period when 
its oppositions and contradictions both turn out to be 
imbecilities. Hugo, who had a lyrical and egocentric 
vision of the universe, was totally lacking in dramatic 
and fictional conception. The subject of Hernani, of 
Ruy Blas, or of le Roi ’amuse is as non-existent as 
that of les Travailleurs de la mer and PHomme qui 
rit, while the characters of these plays and fictions are 
not even fugitive shades. In default of human 
qualities, the author might have taken pains to at- 
tempt a certain historical resurrection, but he never 
gave a thought to this, and his background is equal 
to his intrigue, which is worthless. Hugo was still 
alive when the revival of le Roi s’amuse fell flat at 
the Comédie Francaise, where Got played, without 
the slightest fantasy and with the utmost seriousness, 
the extravagant réle of Triboulet, the paternal jester, 
a pendant to the incredible Sachette of Notre Dame 
de Paris. The final scene of the sack and death cre- 
ated such a wave of immense hilarity—I was present 
—that one thought these so-called tragedies might 
have a chance of survival if played as farces. They 
are actually a collection of Hugo’s nonsense without 
any of his qualities. They prove beyond cavil that 
the great I-dolator and assembler of superb but 
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superficial images spent his time here below without 
looking at anybody but himself. His one sustained 
work, in which he developed a theme that is not an 
accident, a quibble, or a grimace (Les Misérables) is 
directly inspired by Balzac, and his Jean Valjean is 
nothing but a pale reincarnation of Vautrin. 

Following Hugo, three names stand for the art 
of the theater in France during the nineteenth cen- 
‘tury: Augier, Dumas fi/s, and Sardou. The prema- 
ture senility of their works is a sign of initial decrepi- 
tude. Of the three, the least stale is Emile Augier, 
thanks to a vein of middle-class good sense which 
served as his sap and his tutor. 

It is to be regretted that Augier, who was innately 
anti-poetic (which does not at all mean that he was 
brilliantly gifted as a prose writer), should have writ- 
ten verse, for his verse is frightful, filled with a par- 
ticular kind of dust, a sort of alexandrine ash, that 
rises into the reader’s nose and throat. What is 
amazing is that nobody among his followers was 
present to beg him, though it be on bended knee, to 
give up these ghastly versified machines, in which 
Pegasus, wearing felt slippers, seems to drop dismal 
packets of dung into a prompter’s box. Bad poets 
contribute something worse than boredom to the ugli- 
ness here below. The painful adventure of ?Aven- 
turiére proves that Augier tried his hand at the pic- 
turesque as well as (the excellent fellow! ) at moraliz- 
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ing. But is there anything more demoralizing than 
insistence upon fantasy in the absence of fantasy, 
than what Heine called “the taxidermy of moon- 
light?” 

Dumas fils, a more wiry man who thought himself 
a whip lash, also tends to moralize, in a jargon 
abounding in monologues and cruel witticisms. 
With the aid of a convention which bears his stamp, 
he introduced on the stage a logician whom he would 
open like a faucet and from whom would run maxims 
and sententious phrases, until he was shut off with a 
bon mot. Needless to add, twenty years later these 
themes wore white hair and stammered like the old 
people of the repertory stage. But the prefaces he 
wrote are even worse. I served for three years as 
dramatic critic of Je Soleil and attended a number of 
revivals of his plays, during which I had to cling to 
my seat to keep awake, rub my eyes, and stifle my 
yawns. The author of le Demi-monde, Monsieur 
Alphonse, Francillon, etc., never realized his ill- 
service in the cause of virtue (a difficult job, since 
it demands close watching over oneself) when he 
made it, in addition to many other things, involun- 
tarily comic. If vice is always to have this advan- 
tage, the game is clearly not fair. I do not know 
how Dumas did it, but he never failed to clothe his 
worst paradoxes in the appearance of platitude. At 
bottom, he is a rudimentary writer who, in the well 
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known alternation of appearance and reality, never 
goes beyond the second intention, as the fencers say. 
Among his characters, those of the masculine sex are 
usually lecturers, those of the opposite sex are little 
white geese, or else jades of the dullest kind. All of 
them lack psychology. Finally, the painting of man- 
ners itself has vanished from his plays, as rapidly as 
if they were unframed pastels, by the slow trans- 
formation of those very manners. Time, indeed, is 
harder on dramatists than on novelists, and the blows 
it deals them with the handle of its scythe does more. 
than merely disfigure them. It destroys them, par- 
ticularly when they are not built very solidly on their 
legs of prose or verse. 

Dumas fils is the foolish wit who thinks himself, 
and is thought, wise. Struck by the contradictions 
between the code Napoléon and contemporary life, 
he drew from these conflicts dramas which were 
thought to have general application and were in 
reality merely topical. The man, whom I used to 
meet occasionally at friends’ houses in my youth, 
was a true reflection of his work, a virulent and sar- 
castic wit, but mediocre in intelligence and terribly 
pretentious. Like his plays he was short in every 
sense of the word, and his aim, as I have already said, 
was always to astound. 

Sardou, on the other hand (who has aged less, 
because he was less pretentious), was the ever-youth- 
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ful, irrepressible chatterbox. He knew twenty anec- 
dotes about the French Revolution which lent him 
the reputation of a well of wisdom, and which he 
dragged into the conversation as soon as the soup was 
served, with a restless eye on the other conversation- 
alists at table. These anecdotes were too well man- 
aged and too expectantly unexpected to be listened to. 
Society lovers (the most unhappy of all, because the 
most closely watched) used to take advantage of them 
to signal to one another secretly, while the others 
would hang absent-mindedly upon the thick lips of 
the inexhaustible speaker. When his throat got dry, 
and he had to pick up a glass, he would wave his 
hand to indicate that he had not yet finished and was 
not to be interrupted. In brief, a dear old bore play- 
ing one hundred fifty performances. His plays are 
very decorative chatter, as devoid of pretentiousness 
as the fairy tales of our childhood. Just the same, 
one is amazed these days to think that he might ever 
have been taken seriously, for he never showed a 
character, nor a trace of character; never a climax 
that was not artificially brought about; never a dia- 
logue that was not flat, and worse than flat. I re- 
member particularly in Thermidor a monologue 
describing the famous scene of the Convention, com- 
parable to a gardener’s birthday cake, that is, a 
masterpiece of futility. The only thing of interest 
about all this is that each creaking play of Sardou’s, 
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and each no less creaking play of Dumas’ (of a more 
highfalutin’ kind), filled the press for two months,— 
one month before the first night, and another month 
thereafter. They seemed of European significance. 
The other side of the picture is that, at the same time, 
more or less, authentic dramatic masterpieces, such as 
Alphonse Daudet’s P’Arlésienne, or Becque’s les Cor- 
beaux, or his la Parisienne, were meeting with com- 
. plete indifference. 

Defenders of the stupid century will tell me that 
P Arlésienne had its revenge later, in 1885, and that 
les Corbeaux and la Parisienne have almost had 
theirs. This is no mitigation of the initial error, 
which was due to the atmosphere of mediocrity, the 
degeneration of taste and intelligence, the absence of 
criticism of any kind, which made possible the success 
of insipid and non-existent writing (Feuillet et al.) 
on the one hand, and scatological and no less non-ex- 
istent writing (Zola and company), at the other pole. 
For, to my thinking, the apotheosis of the one, who 
falsified and limited human sentiments in order to 
flatter hypocritical prudery, was as evil as the apoth- 
eosis of the other, who counted and speculated on 
awakening the swine in many readers. From the 
point of view of literature, I put the vicious and the 
suppressors of vice into the same sack; they are 
equally insincere, whether their insincerity be situ- 
ated this side or the other side of decency. Tartuffe, 
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with his hatred and his discipline, disgusts and irri- 
tates me as much as Job, with his dunghill and his 
potsherd; the reef on which literary prudery is 
wrecked is precisely the stimulation, by reaction, of 
the opposite excess, the insurrection of the brutish 
satyrs. 

At the moment, a great debate is going on about 
Flaubert, his work and his correspondence. Flau- 
bert’s best book, Madame Bovary, excited against him 
this same aggressive prudery. The reaction has made 
of him a writer of genius and a thinker of the first 
order. Those who maintain this are on the same 
intellectual level with the law officer who prosecuted 
the graceful and fragile “Arsenic Emma.” There is 
nothing more vapid than la Tentation de Saint 
Antoine, which is a Faust for primary schools; 
and the research that went into Salammbdé (mother 
of all the subsequent rococo researches) is a need- 
less burden placed upon a mediocre comic-opera 
subject. 

What is Flaubert? A great simpleton, subject to 
flashes of sudden insight into the humour of man- 
kind and the idiocies of society. 

The widely celebrated style of Flaubert is a sort 
of rigid mosaic of words and syntax, composed with 
patent and infernal application and pain, partly for 
the eye and partly (mainly) for the ear, or the 
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“gueuloir”? as he used to say. For he would test his 
sentence not by reflecting upon it, as he should have 
done, but by speaking it aloud. Take Chateau- 
briand’s sentence, lock it in a dungeon, let it harden 
and dry far from air and light, add a few epithets, 
jerk it jokingly about here and there, and you have 
Flaubert’s sentence, the classic sentence of the school 
text on composition. 

But Flaubert’s progressive success, which has 
finally spread to the illiterates, is due to the fact 
that all the humbug and day-dreams of the century 
lived in this self-executioner. His correspondence 
contains them all, and his work in writing Bouvard 
et Pecuchet was superfluous, for he was himself both 
Bouvard and Pecuchet.. Certain writers remain chil- 
dren all their lives and are proud of their puerility, 
fanatical, restless, lyrical, shrivelled, or timorous, as 
the case may be. They boast that they possess the 
cynical selfishness of children. Flaubert with his 
pimples, his disproportions, his worries, this gro- 
tesqueness, his solitary and unhealthy yearnings of 
puberty, remained a young man. It was a perpetual 
adolescent who lived as hermit in the sinister little 
house at Croisset, where he spent his sulky existence, 
day-dreaming, pen in hand. All that was lacking to 
the imbecile literary doctrine of romanticism (and 
later of the Parnassian school) was this diverticle of 
pain, torture, and anguish, so necessary and indis- 
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pensable to the poetic and literary conception and 
creation of romanticism. The truth on this point is 
crude but salutary. Flaubert, who was subject to 
attacks of epilepsy, took bromide, and lived whole 
weeks in a state of semi-somnolence in which it was 
difficult for him to think or speak. He is to be 
pitied, not imitated, for artistic creation ought to be 
a pleasure, a purging of body and soul, and (even 
when tragic) conceived in joy. The insane tasks he 
inflicted upon poor Maupassant, his disciple, did not 
bring about the general paralysis (of treponemic ori- 
gin) from which the poor fellow died, but they 
hastened the premonitory symptoms. Flaubert liter- 
ally besotted Maupassant under colour of moulding 
and perfecting him. The truth is that a writer per- 
fects himself, or is never perfected at all. Each man 
who is touched by the Muses bears within himself the 
rhythmical and syntactical forms and vestments of 
his conceptions; and his words and phrases come to 
him with his impressions and his images. If not, he 
is worthless. Art is an urge, a need of the inner 
nature, joined to a certain aptitude which is seized 
upon and dominated by the creative impulse, until 
the moment of achievement. 

I have seen this take place under my eyes. My 
father was a marvellous improviser, a winged Latin, 
a mind of oc, expressing itself in the language of 
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oil,* compounded of sun and light; like Villon, he 
laughed as he wept, felt everything, divined the rest, 
and expressed everything in the spirit of frolic. He 
was the innate possessor of number and harmony, 
which are born and die with the true masters, the 
gift of spontaneous creation. Now, worshipping 
Flaubert (who was good, jovial, stentorian and as 
frank as possible), plunged into his sinister age, wor- 
ried despite himself by what he heard and saw, he 
would subject himself frequently to revision, to 
needless sandpapering, as it seemed to me, of his first 
creative effort. He believed, or pretended to be- 
lieve, in the school of the stuffy, in order to give 
pleasure to Flaubert and Goncourt, and in order not 
to displease that frigid cretin, Leconte de Lisle, or 
that art-locksmith, José-Maria de Hérédia. At the 
same time, his whole nature, and the Provencal 
genius that was in him, carried him far beyond these 
imbecilities. I think that in his first novels his free- 
dom of expression was hampered slightly by this, 
until the moment when, with Sapho and P?Immortel, 
he sent packing these principles of construction and 
elaboration, false and arbitrary as they were, and 
lent ear to nothing but his marvellous, sovereign 


*In the Middle Ages, the language spoken south of the River 
Loire was known as the Jangue d’oc, and that north of the Loire 
as the Jangue @’otl, the words oc and oi/ meaning “yes” in the 
two languages. 
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verve. I had an opportunity to discuss this great 
question of literary constraint with Mistral, during 
the last years of his life, and I was proud and happy 
to find him entirely of my opinion. 

Romanticism having deified instinct, and made 
passion the one rule of life and of style (while at 
the same time reducing passion to its most dissolute 
gestures, which would have made Racine, Euripides, 
and all truly passionate artists shudder), it was to be 
foretold that all the vilest and most sterile instincts 
would come within its ken. Since beauty is ugliness 
and ugliness is beauty, what is there to worry about? 
Dejection and excrement were to demand their right- 
ful share in the life of literature. We cannot too 
often repeat that Zola is the inevitable fruit of ro- 
manticism and the possessor of its principal tares: 
verbiage, repetition, artificiality, feigned frenzy, and, 
of course, hypocrisy. When, drunken with his own 
filth, he tried to create something decent, lyrical, and 
chaste, he wrote that pastiche of Hugo, le Réve, with 
lovers who seem to have escaped from a penitentiary, 
veiled in a supposedly mystical blue and pink tint, 
the whole being a visible product of the distillation 
of a fertilizer. It has not been remarked often 
enough that ?’Assommoir and le Ventre de Paris are 
built, like Notre Dame de Paris, around a central 
site, which is not a cathedral but a slum pot-house or 
a cheese-stall in the Markets, and which dominates, 
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motivates, inspires, and acts upon the emotions of the 
characters of these books. Elsewhere I have defined 
this frightful naturalism as the romanticism of the 
sewer. 

Zola’s zesthetic, the principles laid down by him in 
a series of books supposedly critical (whose comi- 
cality will never be surpassed) may be expressed in 
a few lines: Man is an animal like the others, the 
culmination of a zodlogical series, conditioned and 
determined by natural forces which the nineteenth 
century “revealed” to the world. Man is dominated 
by his instincts; and his moral and physical excre- 
ment is as important as himself. It follows there- 
fore that, in order to arrive at the truth, we must 
paint in detail both the instincts and the excrement. 
There you have the “Slice of Life,” the “cross-sec- 
tion of nature seen through a temperament;” there 
you have experimental naturalism. What is stupe- 
fying is not that an ignorant illiterate like Zola, 
gifted, as a matter of fact, with surprising graphic 
facility and apperception of crowds in movement, 
might have written fifty scatological volumes with 
such a poverty-stricken premise as his point of de- 
parture; but that he drew towards his liquid manure, 
as if it had been the fountain of youth, several hun- 
dred thousand readers and several hundred friends 
of literature, among whom were to be found a few 
score true connoisseurs. The anarchy and the intel- 
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lectual poverty of a whole period are shown in the 
fact that writers treated this fabricator of filth, of 
such form, such matter, such symmetry (horror of 
horrors) as if he were a writer. This period runs 
from 1875 to the death of Zola in 1901, which is 
to say twenty-six years, a good quarter of a stupid 
century. 

Now, Zola is merely the continuation of Hugo; 
naturalism is merely the natural outcome of romanti- 
cism. It possesses two of the latter’s principal char- 
acteristics: deification of the sexual impulse, and 
immense predominance of means of expression over 
the ideas or sentiments to be expressed. To put this 
in another way: verbal inflation, with the consequent 
depreciation of the real value of words. Soldered 
and bolted to the pantheistic flub-dub of the old 
hyper-verbal and logomachic Tartuffe living on the 
isle of Guernsey, the vast sewer-pipe sprays France 
with naturalism by way of Zola’s work. In all 
epochs, mental befuddlement has always been suc- 
ceeded by apologies for the lower instincts. 

Zola, considering his stage of intellectual develop- 
ment, was not devoid of cleverness. He recognized 
the fact of this relationship. He sought to imitate 
Hugo in everything, and to play, as Hugo did, a 
great anarchic and political réle. Like Hugo, he 
flattered democracy, which at bottom he detested, 
with a shamelessness equal to that in the huge can- 
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vases he daubed. Like Hugo, he used and abused 
those great abstract words, Truth, Justice, and Light. 
Everybody knows that they are too vague to corre- 
spond to anything sincere, and are mere commodious 
subterfuges for individual and universal lies and for 
vote-getting hypocrisy. Zola’s knavishness (very 
patent to the attentive onlooker) was among the best 
hidden and disguised of any I have known, the prod- 
“uct, like Gambetta’s, of the confluence of two races, 
the Italian and the French. But whereas Gambetta 
used his tongue to deceive and deride, Zola employed 
his pen. The same hypocritical plain-dealing marked 
them both. Both were quite properly attacked by 
clear-sighted patriots or by men who were simply 
friends of French clarity; but they had, during their 
lifetime, the luck to undergo attacks that were not 
very pertinent, nor very vigorous, nor founded on 
the right sort of data. Both accomplished great ill 
for their country. The crossing of French and Ital- 
ian blood is rarely favourable to the French; on the 
other hand it is always easy for us to get along with 
pure Italians. /. trade is always to be preferred to 
an alloy. 

A number of writers, who were temporarily 
effected by Zola’s turgid garrulity and were later to 
secede from his school, collaborated with him in that 
naturalist manifesto, that collection of doleful and 
rather commonplace tales, which was entitled Jes 
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Soirées de Médan. One of these was Huysmans. 
whose work was a strange alloy compounded of a 
picturesquely earthy and concrete style and almost 
mystical yearnings. Guy de Maupassant also made 
his first appearance in this collection, with his cele- 
brated story Boule de swif. This unfortunate fel- 
low, who died early of general paralysis, deserves 
particular mention, not for his talent, which was lim- 
ited and unqualifiedly brutal, but because of the ex- 
traordinary popularity he owed to a capacity for pre- 
cise adaptation to the mediocrity of then current taste. 
In Zola’s dismal pigsty there seems to have been one 
trough apart from the others at which this primitive 
but somewhat livelier beast than the rest took his 
nourishment. His contemporaries never tired of ad- 
miring him and comparing his conception of life with 
their own and declaring them identical. Maupassant 
is remarkable also for this, that he constitutes the 
bridge between Flaubert and Zola, with one of his 
supports sunk in Zola’s dunghill and the other in 
Flaubert’s “gueuloir”? Thus Zola’s evenings at 
Médan carry on Flaubert’s afternoons at Croisset. 
There is a saying to the effect that the worst thing 
on earth is the corruption of the best. It may be 
so, yet romanticism (from which issued forth the 
bottomless beastliness of naturalism) was itself pure 
mental and pictorial corruption, a kind of fermenta- 
tion in vacuo. It inflicted upon lyrical expression the 
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same monotony as naturalism has inflicted upon the 
expression of reality. Lack of variety in tone is com- 
mon to all Hugo’s disciples and to all the imitators 
of Flaubert and of Zola. They are all moulds, 
waffle-irons, employed in a particular method of 
manufacture which wearies the alert reader to the 
point of exasperation. What, at bottom, is classicism 
(which excludes no impulse or freedom whatever), 
except submission to certain human rules of logic and 
emotion, themselves founded on the inner rhythm of 
man’s sentiments and the external rhythm of the 
terms in which these sentiments are expressed? Life 
is neither a volcano nor a privy, and its unseizable 
complexity (which it is the artist’s business to seize) 
is a far higher thing than flame, ashes, and manure- 
water. But imagine what a sum of false ideas the 
unfortunate reader must amass in the works of Hugo, 
Flaubert, and Zola, if he believes in advance (as all 
illiterates do) in everything he reads. 

Whilst the nineteenth century, which had been 
posing as fallen angel in its first half, was playing 
the four-footed beast in its second half, an admir- 
able pleiad of writers and poets of Provencal inspira- 
tion and sensibility (some writing in the langue d’oc, 
others in the langue d’oil) was coming into view in 
the sun of Provence. I refer to that profoundly 
neglected (or half ignored) Félibrige, which has 
been so ignorantly ridiculed and jeered, which can 
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be compared only to the Pleiad of Ronsard, and 
whose leader was Frédéric Mistral, the true Prince 
of the nineteenth century. On the appearance of 
Mireille, Lamartine, with that mysterious lucidity he 
showed in flashes, like a revolving searchlight, imme- 
diately placed Mistral where he belonged. After- 
wards came Armand de Pontmartin. Following him, 
we had to wait for my father to render justice pub- 
licly and in striking fashion to this master of mas- 
ters. The reason was that the luminous truths that 
emanated from the Virgil of Maillane (in whom 
lived again the magical suavity of Virgil) were at 
the antipodes from the shameful humbug fed to the 
stultified mob of the day; Hugothic humbug, San- 
dean humbug, Flaubertian humbug, the humbug of 
literary democracy and universal and vulgar suffrage, 
primary, night-school humbug. The art which pro- 
claimed in an immortal formula: “let beauty gleam 
and ugliness be veiled” was to be either dissembled 
or derided by those glorifiers of oblivion, the last of 
whom in point of time was that obscene Jew, Catulle 
Mendés. Those who stifled or attacked the Féli- 
brige, either as “incomprehensible in French” or as 
“separatist in tendency,” were really attacking a tra- 
ditional esthetic fatal to their own, a logic capable 
of annihilating their instinct. They hated it for 
brandishing the torch of sincerity over the morass of 
their poses and their lies. Mistralism is the only 
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nineteenth century school of true poetry, natural in 
its roots, simple and straight in its branches, per- 
fumed and complex in its blossoms. Mistral is the 
archetype of disciplined genius perfectly the master 
of itself, the only kind of genius that is imperishable, 
and of which that other genius, the undisciplined, is 
merely a caricature. Mistral is to the Rhéne what 
Goethe is to the Rhine, Ronsard to the Loire, and 
Villon to the Seine. For, the poetic genius contracts 
the same mysterious relations with the waters as with 
civilization. 

The current apology, that “it is written in dialect 
and therefore incomprehensible,” which followed 
upon sixty years of misprision of the Félibrian 
pleiad, will not hold water. In the first place, the 
langue d’oc is not a dialect. This language furnished 
France with a whole literature in the past century, 
while during the Middle Ages it glowed with in- 
comparable brilliance in the works of the trouba- 
dours. The truth is that three series of works and of 
masterpieces form our French national patrimony in 
the course of the ages, up to and including the six- 
teenth century: French literature of the langue d’oil; 
French literature of the langue d’oc; and French 
literature in Latin, on which that erudite poet, Pierre 
de Nolhac, has published such admirable and decisive 
works. In the nineteenth century we witness a re- 
crudescence of the literature of Provence (both in 
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Provencal—the langue d’oc—and in French—the 
langue d’oil) which, to my mind, is finer than the 
literature of the rest of France of the same period. 
I have already explained that, in my opinion, Al- 
phonse Daudet belongs to the Félibrian cycle, as does, 
among others, Paul Aréne, the Nerval of the South, 
whose grace and perfection he possesses, though he 
has not its mystery or its complexity. 

In the second place, excellent translations exist 
(made by the poets themselves) of Mistral, Aubanel, 
and Roumanille, to mention only these three masters. 
It is therefore at least as easy to read and study them 
as to read and study Goethe, for example, or Shake- 
speare, when one possesses neither German nor Eng- 
lish. Besides which, Provencal is not so different 
to French, or to Latin, as not to be comprehended 
through the sunlight of its suffixes. Romance lan- 
guages are nearer to us and to our comprehension 
than to the Germans, and yet they have founded sev- 
eral chairs in their universities for the study of Mis- 
tral and the Félibrige. Let us say simply that the 
hiding of such national wealth under a bushel is an 
absurdity. It is an inexpungable scandal that the 
French Academy never offered a seat to Mistral. He 
could not solicit it, but he would have accepted it 
if it had been offered him. Instead, the Academy 
preferred Jean Aicard, a non-existent prose writer, 
whose value as poet was zero, and who was the 
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laughing-stock of all Provencal literature and of all 
men of taste. 

The bad faith and the imbecility of the contem- 
ners of Mistralism is best shown in the France of the 
stupid century by the welcome accorded to false 
Scottish bards, Norwegian dramatists, and dismal and 
hysterical Americans (I mean Whitman, not the ex- 
traordinary Edgar Poe) at the very time when they 
' were deliberately disdaining the Virgil of Maillane 
and the Ovid or the Catullus of Avignon. Aubanel’s 
Grenade entr ouverte and les Filles d’ Avignon, with 
their lyrico-sensual impetuousness and their exquisite 
blending of colour and light, leave far behind the 
most famous poems of Heine and of Lenau. The 
tales and the familiar poetry of Roumanille breathe 
an earthiness spiced by a mischievous good sense, 
which is directly and specifically in the finest vein 
of French literary tradition, of our proverbs and our 
fables. Tens of thousands of potential readers and 
admirers of these three categories of masterpiece, 
personified in these three poets, so different and yet 
grouped as were du Bellay, de Baif, and Ronsard, 
existed in the three generations of 1860, 1875, and 
1890. They express a direct art, human in its earth- 
iness and divine in its winged beauty, which even 
illiterates would have understood and savoured, on 
condition that their natural taste and instinctive curi- 
osity were not deformed and perverted by the 
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teachings of darkness. No. The true motive for 
the slighting of the Provencal pleiad was a certain 
bizarre appetite for triviality and ugliness, combined 
with the envy concentrated in several literary circles 
where floated a never-melting iceberg of bile called 
Leconte de Lisle. This reversal of zsthetic values 
was in itself, I believe, a consequence of the turgid 
materialism which crawls snakily through the nine- 
teenth century, paralleling the insipid and disgusting 
“idealism” of Cousin and his school. 

The Lettres de mon moulin, P Arlésienne, Sapho, 
and even /’Immortel, as well as the intoxicating 
Trésor ad’ Arlatan,—in these we have the Félibrian 
Daudet who discovered the harmonious conjunc- 
tion of Poil and l’oc, and who regretted that he could 
not, like Montaigne, interlard his style with Latin. 
In prose as in poetry, light counts, is impalpable but 
essential. Without it the most laborious and most 
successful work fails to augment the vital tone within 
us. When we open a book by our favourite author 
we do not look merely for distraction from humdrum 
living, or for a titillation to be procured from fiction 
or dream-life; what we desire is to breathe more 
freely and more deeply, to feel a fresher and hotter 
blood running in our veins. Hunt among the most 
celebrated authors of the century of light, those who 
wrote in the langue d’oil, and see how many will 
furnish you with such a sensation. And then pass to 
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the others: to Daudet, Aréne, men of oc who wrote 
in French; to Mistral, Aubanel, and Roumanille, men 
of oc who wrote in Provencal, and you will see the 
result. He who has not been infused with sunlight 
cannot infuse and live in men’s minds. 

All the novels of the realistic school, written be- 
tween 1860 and 1900, even the most renowned and 
highly-praised, those of Maupassant, Flaubert, and 
the Goncourts, were born under a low and misty 
sky, at the fall of evening, after the tarnish of twi- 
light. On the other hand, sun and wind are in Bar- 
bey d’Aurevilly; the sun shines in Alphonse Daudet. 
And this is no metaphor. 

By as much as lyrical and epic poetry may be 
compared to history, the slighting of Fustel de Coul- 
anges is comparable to that of Mistral. As Mistral 
was the greatest poet of nineteenth-century France, 
so Fustel was indubitably its greatest historian. His 
Cité antique throws a light upon the whole of an- 
tiquity by explaining the religion of ancestor-worship, 
and justifies the sacred rights of property, of the 
fields bequeathed by our forebears. His Institutions 
politiques de Pancienne France destroys and annihil- 
ates an old prejudice born in the eighteenth century 
and flourishing virulently in the nineteenth, a deadly 
prejudice which is at the bottom of class war and 
serves as excuse for the furies and the insanity of 
revolution—the prejudice of civil war, according to 
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which the autochthonous population of Gaul was | 
supposed to have been reduced to a state of slavery 
by the invading Germans. Fustel says that this _ 
prejudice 


“ ,. . is, in the minds of many historians and of 


the public, the source of our ancien régime. The 
feudal lords boasted that they were the sons of 
conquerors. ‘The middle classes and peasants 
believed that the servitude of the plebe had been 
forced upon them by the sword of a conqueror. 
Thus, each side was convinced that there had oc- 
curred an original conquest out of which came its 
happiness or its misery, its wealth or its poverty, 
its condition of master or of slave. A conquest, 
which is to say, an act of brutality, would thus 
appear to be at the origin of ancient French society. 
All the great facts of our history have been 
weighed and judged in the light of this original 
perturbation. Feudalism has been pictured as the 
reign of the conquerors, the freeing of the com- 
munes as the awakening of the vanquished, and 
the Revolution of 1789 as their revenge.” 


Fustel adds, in his magnificent style which is as 
if graven in beautiful stone, that this baneful opinion 
of French duality “was born of the antagonism of 
the classes and flourished with that antagonism. It 
still weighs upon our society, this dangerous opinion, 
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which has spread abroad false ideas concerning the 
manner in which human societies were constituted, 
and has sown evil seeds of rancour and vengeance in 
human hearts. It engendered hatred, and is per- 
petuating that hatred.” 

The man who refuted this false principle, accord- 
ing to which “property is theft” and the existing 
difference in classes is the perpetuation of the brutal 
expropriation of the Gauls by the Frankish invaders, 
the man who restored the idea of national union and 
unity, Fustel de Coulanges, is not only our greatest 
historic glory but a benefactor of our country. He is 
the antidote to Michelet, and is the great master of 
sound interpretation of scrupulously exact documents. 
It is because of this very virtue that the whole trium- 
phant school of revolutionary history united to keep 
his name hidden. For forty years, in good old 
Huguenot fashion, the collective university faculties 
of France were leagued against this great faculty 
member, who was guilty of tearing his fatherland 
from the grip of hatred. They worked underground 
but they worked unceasingly (Maurras has recounted 
their edifying story) to prevent the rays of his pure 
glory from propagating themselves. This is one of 
the most striking and forceful instances of the train- 
ing of a whole élite against the honest servitors of 
the nation to which this same élite belongs. I am 
very loath to believe stories of organized conspiracies 
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against a work or a man in these matters. But the 
spontaneous conspiracy by vile, passionate, and con- 
certed interests is unquestionable. Such a conspir- 
acy operated against Fustel, and it was successful 
because of the idiotic and unpatriotic atmosphere 
reigning in French university circles. 

The thesis of two antagonistic Frances, victoriously 
refuted by Fustel, flourished with such perennial 
life in the minds of the generation of 1870 (I mean 
men who were in their thirties in 1870) that even 
a reactionary writer and philosopher of the value of 
Drumont accorded it a certain amount of credence. 
I have had several discussions on this subject with 
the author of la France juive; and when, after a 
copious display of Fustellian arguments, I thought 
I had convinced him, he would begin all over again, 
laughing in his beard and stirring up his fire: “Just 
the same, the proletariat of to-day is continuing the 
servitude of our Gallic fathers. Oh, that is some- 
thing nobody can deny!” It is true that few men 
possessed, to the degree that Drumont possessed it, 
the faculty of not listening to an argument which 
was contrary to their opinion. He, who was so 
sincere, took pleasure in nursing a certain conven- 
tional error, gazing upon an imaginary landscape, 
from which he would not turn away. As concerned 
the Germanic invasion and its consequences, this was 
all the more surprising in that it ran directly counter 
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to his very real and very deep contempt for revolu- 
tionists and the Revolution. We are all a jumble of 
divers pieces, Montaigne used to say. 

Summing up, the wreaths and laurels of the nine- 
teenth century in France went to Hugo in poetry and 
to Michelet in history; two eloquent and lyrical 
representatives of unreason and undiscipline, whose 
influence on the public mind has been noxious. On 
the other hand, two benefactors of the nation, two 
sages of genius, Mistral and Fustel, were deliberately 
abandoned and held at a distance. There is no other 
reason for this than the infirmity of judgment of 
their contemporaries, accompanied, as is inevitable, 
by beatific self-satisfaction. Try this experiment: 
Go to the National Library of France and consult a 
file of newspapers of 1830, 1860, and 1890, or the 
issues at intervals of thirty years of LJllustration 
(which reflects fairly well the mind of the enlight- 
ened middle classes who manufacture reputations), 
and see the good opinion these honest folk held of 
themselves in these diverse periods. Their touch- 
ing and unanimous refrain is that humanity has 
never attained so high a point of civilization, perfec- 
tion, and culture. The farther the century advances, 
the more accentuated is this belief. When I entered 
the lycée in 1879, our professors (who were, as a 
matter of fact, excellent and well-educated men) 
congratulated themselves and us upon living at such 
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a moment in history, when progress had reached its 
maximum. You would have said we were living in 
the age of Pericles (to whom Edmond Haraucourt, 
author of la Légende des sexes, lavishly compared 
Waldeck-Rousseau). Later, in the medical school, 
I found the same state of mind. From ambulance- 
chaser to post-graduate, everybody was possessed of 
an extraordinary conceit, persuaded that we were ac- 
quainted with the ultimate truth, that, on several es- 
sential points science, or rather knowledge, was 
definitively fixed ne varietur. 

The truth was to the contrary. Limiting myself 
for the moment to the domain of literature, it may 
be said that the period running from the death of 
Musset to 1900 marked the complete disappearance 
of great comedy, great tragedy, and true lyricism. 
Scarcely anything but the caricature of these sub- 
sisted, exalted beyond measure by a press without dis- 
crimination or shame, by a criticism that knew no 
guidance and had no perspective. I have a feeling 
that laughter, terror, and spontaneity go together, 
like three horses harnessed to the same chariot, and 
that the disappearance of one of the coursers auto- 
matically suppresses the other two. These three 
gone, you have an agreeable cymbal like Paul de 
Saint-Victor acquiring a reputation for eloquence, 
and an amusing nibbler at cross-currents like Ed- 
mond About transformed into an ingenious man of 
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wit. On the eve of the Franco-Prussian War, the 
charm, the grandeur, and the marvellous and ardent 
mythology of antiquity were ridiculed in a series of 
well-known and degrading operettas. On the eve of 
the war of 1914, the fake versified fantasy of Ed- 
mond Rostand, and the torrential alexandrines of 
scatter-brained but vain woman poets threatened to 
kill sincere poetry. For, true poetry dies more rap- 
idly of verbosity than of verbal indigence. No mas- 
terpiece of Rembrandt or Velasquez could withstand 
a bath of oil into which giant tubes of colour had 
been squeezed out with a view to increasing the 
beauty of the paintings! Apollo save us from ser- 
pents nibbling their tails, from frenzied inspiration 
sending forth unceasingly its piercing and too sub- 
lime shrieks! Think ‘of the immortal substance 
present in one little line of Villon, giving off the 
savour of bread and the pungency of smoke! 
Confronted by such cases, which have turned up 
repeatedly for four score years and more, I am re- 
minded of the town-crier and his drum. You know 
how he collects bumpkins at the crossroads and on 
the village green: “Ladies and gentlemen, a unique 
and extraordinary phenomenon is present among us 
—Mr. So-and-so, or Mrs. So-an-so, who has left 
far behind him (or her) all the poets of both sexes 
of the past. To the strength of Pindar he adds the 
wit of Horace, the Homeric and Virgilian chant, the 
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heroism of Corneille, and the passion of Racine. 
Never since the world began, never since I com- 
menced beating my drum, has so suave a concert 
sounded in the ears of reasoning bipeds. Come a- 
running and applaud!” And everybody comes a- 
running and applauds in advance, while the prodigy 
fills his cheeks, raises his head, stiffens his legs, 
squares his shoulders, and eventually gives birth to a 
sonorous crepitation. Following which, general 
amazement. Never, never in the world, had there 
been such an outdoor concert, against the blue and 
golden background of a canvas of Watteau. And we 
are set for fifteen or twenty years, during which, at 
fixed intervals, the town-crier repeats his bark, the 
poet or poetess his incongruous sound, and the bump- 
kin his enthusiasm, until in the end somebody dis- 
covers that this tempest of harmony is nothing but 
simple wind, although composed of several cyclones. 
And then one muses with sadness upon the plaintive, 
tearful, but touching and sincere poet, Madeleine 
Desbordes-Valmore, who went through real poverty 
and pain, her Orphic lyre in her hand, wounded by 
the briars in her path and surrounded by universal 
indifference. 

The immense and scandalous to-do raised by ro- 
manticism and its successor, naturalism, resulted in 
the coming together of a public of bumpkins (the 
readers of the popular press), and in total incom- 
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petence. The suffrage of the crowd, subject to all 
forms of publicity, was substituted for that of con- 
noisseurs, somewhat in the same way as the railway 
replaced the mailcoach and the automobile the horse- 
cab of our youth. The crowd, when it is left to it- 
self, tends naturally towards error and ugliness, since 
these are more widespread and more accessible than 
truth and beauty. Essentially, the crowd is the man- 
ufacturer of false glories, which, it must be said, it 
destroys at the end of a few years, or months, or 
days, just as a child destroys the toy of which it has 
wearied. By way of reaction against these idola 
Fori there are created here and there a few recalci- 
trant nuclei, or literary cliques (Parnassians, Sym- 
bolists, and so on), who meet varying fates according 
to the leaders they have, but who confound the 
bizarre, the abstruse, and sometimes the incoherent, 
with the rare, the profound, and the exquisite. En- 
velopment in an obscure, tenebrous, or complicated 
style is pardonable only if at the center of the 
wrapping we find something to sink our teeth into. 
Who would reproach the very rare and subtle Mal- 
larmé his ellipses, or his charming enigmas of colour? 
To play with the sonorities of words, with their 
double and triple meanings, is permissible; and it is 
not always true that whatever is clearly conceived 
may be clearly enunciated. The moment at which 
reflection glides from the particular to the general, 
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or inversely, is always a difficult one. Cryptopsy- 
chology, which has had few adepts since Plotinus, is 
a justifiable science. What is not justifiable is the 
presentation of degenerate banality as the symbol of 
a symbol, and the bluff of second and third rate re-, 
flection, which may be defined as a vacuum sur- 
rounded by words. 

This oscillation of imaginative  literature— 
poetry, drama, comedy—between vulgarity and pre- 
ciosity, between banal redundance, or the pigsty, and 
intricate euphuism, strikes every observer of the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century. It is a sign of 
intellectual impoverishment and moral indecision. 
People were drinking insipid or muddy water, or 
liquors of uncertain taste, of questionable composi- 
tion, and mistaking them for exquisite elixirs. They 
had lost their taste for wine and their knowledge of 
good vintages. Sainte-Beuve was dead. Who was to 
teach them? 

The names of two born critics and great men of 
letters come to mind: Lemaitre and France. At the 
beginning of their careers, they resembled one an- 
other in fluidity, irony, and comprehension, both 
stemming from Renan. My generation, the last 
of the nineteenth century, is particularly indebted to 
Jules Lemaitre for its worship of the true masters of 
the past, whose sense and taste he inherited. But 
their twin skepticism, which lasted until 1897, until 
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the Dreyfus Affair, and their aversion to all delib- 
erate and unadorned affirmation or negation, pre- 
vented them from sweeping away, as they might 
have done, certain accepted objects of admiration. 
They taught tact and hesitation. They spread no- 
tions of discrimination. They did not teach us to hate 
and reject what is mediocre, insincere, or noxious— 
a useful service in troubled times. Lemaitre, who 
was better armed against the errors of the century, 
was able to serve his country; France fell into revo- 
lutionary absurdities. 

In two men of this period, both writers, strength 
took refuge in demi-insanity. I do not mention 
them together either because their tastes were similar, 
or because each was the antithesis of the other, but 
because both were possessed by a bristling, savoury 
rage and a magnificent verbal passion. They were 
Jules Vallés and Léon Bloy. Vallés was crotchety, 
Bloy wildly prophetic; Vallés was ill-tempered and 
rancorous; Bloy clamorous, but at bottom a good fel- 
low. What unites them and renders them likeable 
is that instead of submitting mockingly or slavishly 
to the drip of political, philosophical, and literary 
insanities which dribbles down the walls of the cen- 
tury, they rebelled against it, even while they occa- 
sionally participated in and amplified the insanities 
(this is true of Vallés). With them, through them, 
the reader can escape from the insipidity, the mildew, 
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the bellowing that arise from the cavern of romanti- 
cism and the cesspool of naturalism, over which float 
the futile anguish of Flaubert and the beatific grin of 
Renan. Their frantic books refuse adherence; they 
clamour, they storm, they threaten, and vituperate. 
One is grateful to them. They speak their minds 
about this sickbed literature, this rubbish, this litera- 
ture of the charnel-house, that pleases the man-in- 
the-street; this workshop literature, this literature 
of the waiting-room, of the well-stocked pantry, that 
delights the Academy. Universally neglected, pil- 
laged, imitated, vituperated, disdaining everybody, 
fearful neither of their opinions nor of the terms in 
which they expressed them, Vallés and Bloy (in the 
same way as Veuillot and Drumont, but at a more un- 
bridled gait) might have rendered immense service 
in the re-jollification of the national spirit if they 
had been less deprived of common sense. For both 
thought of common sense as one of the middle-class 
vices, or as the natural accompaniment of the golden 
mean. As a matter of fact, Rabelais and Moliére 
(to name only these two) have proved that common 
sense may be extreme and passionate, that it has as 
much right to a high fever as its opposite, and that 
it too may take the bit between its teeth. It is 
characteristic of a parliamentary century to believe 


that common sense must sit only in the center of the 
house. 
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Here, in the domain of literature, we find liberal- 
ism and its ravages. Every affirmation being con- 
sidered dangerous and excessive; everything ex- 
pressive being judged coarse, and confounded with 
the Coprophagy of Zola; every unorthodox appre- 
ciation or view being held up as blasphemy against 
the idols of the market-place (Hugo, Renan, etc.), 
the first desideratum of literature (after order), 
which is intensity, was feared and banished. The 
quaking and tremulous writers of the nineteenth 
century took fright and fled the sight of intensity 
and expressiveness of language as practiced by three 
centuries of classic writers. This slaughter of origi- 
nality and stylistic vigor, which grammarians in 
previous centuries had attempted in vain, was accom- 
plished by the French Academy, an ancient organi- 
zation, and the Revue des Deux Mondes, a then re- 
cent organ which, through the commercial cleverness 
of Buloz, its founder and chief editor, dominated 
literature for forty years. 

Generally speaking, one is forced to declare that 
this nineteenth century, so proud of and so satisfied 
with itself, so fertile in social agitation of all sorts 
and in wars of extermination, displays in the domain 
of letters a steady diminution in imaginative intensity, 
observation (conception), and expressiveness of style. 
By imaginative intensity I mean that stream of deep 
perspective to be found in, for example, two books 
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so unlike as the Essais of Montaigne and Voltaire’s 
Candide. There is nothing akin to these in the nine- 
teenth century, where even Ravaisson’s Report* (per- 
haps the best example of a survey of general views 
which has appeared in France in the past one hun- 
dred years) bears witness to a curious timidity and 
a concern with the golden mean which checks the 
creative spirit. Imagination is strained, observation 
is limited and shackled, as much in respect of intro- 
spection, which is almost altogether abandoned (the 
pensées of Joubert are greatly inferior to the maxims 
of La Rochefoucauld, for example), as with regard 
to direct observation of external life. In order that 
there be wide and logical imagination, there must 
be vigorous and exact observation, just as the em- 
ployment of numerous and precise metaphors is in- 
dispensable to the expression of vivid and sagacious 
observation. Man looks at man, at his environment, 
with his creative faculty as much as, or more than, 
with his eyes. The visual field is the whole brain. 
In PHérédo and le Monde des images | have ex- 
plained that what makes a masterpiece is first the 
power, the original universality of the conception 
in prose or verse, and secondly the individuality of 
the style. Between the first and the second is a mys- 
terious bond which permits the frenzied author to 
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embrace in one glance the whole and its parts, as 
the witness to a nocturnal storm sees, in a flash of 
lightning, a hillside with its tree, its stream, and far- 
ther on its thatched cottage. This initial and almost 
explosive immediacy, which presents more than one 
analogy with sexual fecundation, insures the unity of 
the novel, the critical work, the play, or the poem. 
Art consists in dominating this sort of mental thun- 
derbolt, or, as Bourget would call it, this psychoclasis. 
We are aware of a sudden inner fissure through 
which the soul perceives an entire system, a whole 
gravitation of ideas or characters, coloured by un- 
foreseen aspects. We know with what frequency 
certain terms and words recur in the course of such 
a work. They appeared to the author’s mind simul- 
taneously with his general plan, and serve as emo- 
tion’s guide-posts and stimulants. 

Now, although it is true that between 1790 and 
1914 an immense quantity of literary works saw the 
light in France, of which several profited by an al- 
most universal diffusion and enthusiasm, it is also 
true that very few of them were born of the two 
circumstances mentioned above, which alone insure 
true immortality. What, for example, has survived 
of le Génie du Christianisme of Chateaubriand, 
Hugo’s Hernani, Mme. de Staél’s ?’ Allemagne, or 
Renan’s Avenir de la science? What has survived 
historically of Michelet’s “histories”? Nothing, or 
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very little. The conception was ambitious, but it 
lacked that inevitability, that deflagrant energy, that 
miraculous atmosphere which swept Dante off 
his feet when he conceived the Divine Comedy. The 
style lacked that expressiveness which proves and 
bears witness to the fact that the sensation, the sen- 
timent, or the thought has chosen and seized upon 
the unique word or phrase in the whole cluster of 
synonyms. There are exalting, transporting, un- 
looked-for works which seem as if imposed upon 
an age by a special decree of Providence and which 
overthrow the conventional and the predictable. 
There are, in addition to these, works of the will, 
born of patient application, which sometimes possess 
merit but which are devoid of necessity or individu- 
ality. And, finally, there are the works which are 
mere dust, blown away in the wind of indifference, 
or praised by the indiscriminate. 

From 1850 to 1900 three poets of the first rank 
were ignored or ridiculed in the most odious and re- 
volting fashion: Baudelaire, Verlaine, and Moréas. 
At the same time, a novelist of genius was received 
with indifference or with the mockery of the igno- 
rant who composed the élite of the day: Barbey d’Au- 
revilly. For aside from the plebe of bumpkins which 
is ceaselessly repopulated, which races along the 
library shelves scattering its eulogies and condemna- 
tions at random, there was in the nineteenth century 
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a gathering of demi-readers, possessed of a demi- 
education, that threw itself and fell into all the 
pitfalls of publicity, buncombe, and hoax. This herd, 
that thought itself an élite because it compared itself 
with the crowd, and imagined itself the master of 
its preferences while it was being overawed by its 
newspapers, went instinctively to its like, which is to 
say, to the superficial, the affected, and the conceited. 
It was this group that called Baudelaire abstruse and 
confused, Verlaine a mere soak, Moréas a Greek 
pedant. It was this group that swooned over Le- 
conte de Lisle’s Poémes barbares, or even worse, the 
vapid and shining Trophées of Hérédia, and later 
the hideous mechanical exercises of Henri de 
Régnier, which are to true poetry what the pianola 
is to music and what setting-up exercises are to the 
natural movements of the body. It gave itself freely 
to la Tentation de Saint Antoime, the rudimentary 
and brutal tales of Maupassant, Rostand’s Princesse 
lointaine, while disdaining Barbey d’Aurevilly’s 
Chevalier des Touches and Ensorcelée. This herd, 
which contained university professors, Academicians, 
newspaper writers, chatterboxes, bookkeepers, club- 
men, and society women, is more noxious because 
more vainglorious than the ignorant collectivity. 
We should always prefer an honest ignoramus to an 
“enlightened” amateur who sticks his ink-spotted 
finger into his own eye. 
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Aristocracy of mind and of style (whatever be its 
form) provokes in this herd a sense of distrust that 
develops into irritation and hatred. Baudelaire is a 
thoroughbred in his thought, his curt, powerful in- 
spiration (as Maurras has rightly characterized it), 
and his sensibility. He is like the albatross of his 
famous poem which opens: “Lorsque pour Samuser, 
les hommes de Péquipage....? The extraordi- 
nary soul-sickness from which he suffered all his life 
was due to the discord between his aspirations and his 
time. Travel and voluntary exile only aggravated it. 
He was the archetype of those who are born at the 
wrong moment in time, whom everything wounds, 
exasperates, and who seek in the exotic or the ab- 
normal a remedy for their dyschronicity, or, if you 
prefer, their anachronicity. A man of profound and 
innate good sense, thwarted by the lassitude and 
the disgust he felt for the period in which he lived 
(tedium seculi), sach was Charles Baudelaire, whom 
Théodore de Banville saw seated at the famous 
divan of Lepelletier, next to the gentle figure of 
Asselineau, sullen, “looking like a Goethe in anger.” 
When, after years and years, the herd had been edu- 
cated to appreciate Baudelaire by a mob of sub- 
adapters and imitators, or plagiarists and vulgarizers 
of the genius who wrote les Fleurs du mal and les 
Paradis artificiels, the half-educated herd rushed to- 
gether to drink at the fountain it had disdained and 
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ridiculed for forty years. It is usual to say, in such 
instances, that the age has belatedly recognized its 
error. But you may be sure that in that very moment 
it was committing another error of the same caliber. 

Whether he dealt with painting (Goya, Manet), 
music (Wagner, Beethoven), etching (Meryon), the 
meaning of historic or literary rectification (Poe, de 
Quincy), style and linguistics (Mon ceeur mis 4 m), 
or emotional and intellectual analysis, the genius of 
Baudelaire, penetrating, vibrant, sturdy, warm, and 
sure, filled those about him with a sort of fear. He 
seemed to his contemporaries, saturated as they were 
in imbecility, morbid, defying classification. Thence 
came his harsh furor and his affectation of morbidity. 
“Ah!” he seemed to say; “you think I have the 
measles. Very well. I?ll paint pimples on my face 
for you.” And he painted them! He was, as the 
Greeks say, the Autontimoroumenos, the self-execu- 
tioner. But what taste, what discrimination in his 
judgment, and what strength in the initial impetus, 
the unlashing, the bow-stroke of his verse! His 
“take-off” recalls Ronsard’s own: 


La servante au grand cceur, dont vous étiez jaloux .. . 
O mort, vieux capitaine, il est temps, levons l’ancre . . . 


The wind of the sixteenth century blows through 
these lines as it blew over the highways of Ronsard’s 
Vendéme country. And then, after the tenth line 
of his poem, he is the prey once more of his sad 
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circumstance; his dejection weighs upon his naked 
heart, corrodes it like a drop of burning gall, and 
dissolves his brief enthusiasm. Thus does the cruel 
old scythe-bearer deal with the disoriented Muses. 

My father had caught a glimpse of Baudelaire and 
used to tell me that he was like an atrabilious and 
bizarre prince surrounded by a lot of blackguards. 
Baudelaire had displayed to him his grimace, which 
was factitious and puerile, not his taste, which was 
direct and sublime. 

Verlaine’s story is much the same, but on a lower 
leyel, of course. Verlaine had the emotional equip- 
ment of a thoroughbred in the body of a gutter- 
Silenus, and the gutter did, in fact, send streams over 
the aristocrat. Schwob saw him die in a furnished 
room near the Panthéon, with a volume of Racine on 
his bed-table and beside it a bottle of cheap wine. 
He died as he had lived, with genius on his right 
hand and filth on his left, divided between degra- 
dation and enthusiasm. This genius purified him- 
self continually, from his early Fétes galantes to Sa- 
gesse, moving steadily from the externals of life to- 
wards its inner essence. His mysticism, which was 
almost angelic at the end of his life, seemed to have 
cut itself a path through the jungle of the most 
trivial sensuality. Nevertheless, Verlaine is very 
far from reaching the stature of Villon, to whom he 
has ill-advisedly been compared, and who remains, 
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after five centuries, the most intense and the most 
inimitable of French poets. Where others need a 
whole poem to rouse our emotions, Villon uses one 
or two words. He remains, through the ages, the 
master of pathetic simplicity. In Verlaine there is a 
certain amount of stage setting, even in his remorse. 

As for Moréas, the divine poet, the quintessence 
of Lamartine, the poet whose Stances are worthy of 
Ronsard, his ungrateful and rebellious age, hostile 
and deaf to true grandeur, received him with total 
and hermetical incomprehension. In vain did Maur- 
ras, Barrés, and other friends less well known strive 
against this incredible injustice, almost unequalled 
in the history of our literature. The best of his 
contemporaries listened to him absent-mindedly. On 
the one hand was the mechanical school, triumphing 
in the person of Hérédia and his imitators, and on 
the other the symbolic distortions of Mallarmé and 
the posthumous Parnassians. A great, inspired hu- 
manist like Moréas, subjecting fire, spirit, the waters, 
history, and legend to the nostalgic rhythm of a high 
but pitying heart, could not attain fame. The bump- 
kins and the demi-élite worked together to bar his 
way. The proud and bitter beverage of disregard, 
supreme libation of a century detached from natural 
lyricism, attentive only to rhetoricians, howlers, and 
disheveled frauds of both sexes, was poured out for 
him in great cupfuls. 
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As I write, I have before me a specimen of the 
book-making of the master-printer, Lafuma,—a 
facsimile of the manuscript of Barbey d’Aurevilly’s 
Disjecta membra. This is an exact reproduction, not 
only of the precise, flaming, gladiolated handwriting 
in colour of the great, spontaneous writer who was 
slighted by his ignorant century, but also the fanciful 
drawings which escaped from his pen and orna- 
mented the fireworks of his prose and verse to which 
nothing can be compared. The unique devotion of 
Mlle. Read was required for the conception and exe- 
cution of this high and brilliant monument to his 
memory, which presents to us the very palpitation of 
genius and instructs us in the genesis of certain works 
and of many others left unfinished. We shall always 
regret that Barbey never wrote his proposed An mil, 
or that novel on Chouannerie, le Gentilhomme de 
grand chemin, which the old high-minded Chouan, 
that giant ignored among the dwarfs of the pen who 
laughed at the cut of his coat and at his grandiose 
solitude, never found time to write. The slighting 
of Barbey d’Aurevilly is one of the most striking 
examples of the stupidity of the “century of light,” 
so-called, in literary and critical matters. 

We have already seen that this stupidity is solidly 
and compactly founded ‘on a certain number of 
Genevan, German, Encyclopedic, Protestant, ro- 
mantic, and even elementary aphorisms, however 
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true it may be that they are attributed to famous 
names. Barbey d’Aurevilly, whose criticism in many 
places is worthy of his fiction, knew this as well as 
anybody. It is this that explains his proud, resigned, 
and willful solitude, as well as the silence, interrupted 
from time to time by the croaking of a few frogs, 
which grew about him and walled him up, far re- 
moved from his fame. I mean the fame which he 
deserved even as Balzac deserved his. 

A fragile, aged, friendless, and penniless woman, 
Mlle. Read, undertook to break down this wall. Des- 
pite these handicaps, she was animated by a heroic 
heart and an extraordinary energy, and was well 
known to all of Barbey’s old friends and admirers. 
It is thanks to her that so many pages of free, bold, 
just, and novel criticism have been collected and pre- 
served, pages which without her would have become 
lost in misesteem, total ignorance, and quick oblivion. 
To-day, with the complementary and essential pub- 
lication of the Disjecta membra, the “sun of the 
dead” (to borrow la Rochefoucauld’s phrase) rises 
rapidly over the still shadowy tomb of the great Nor- 
man. It illuminates, with its eclipse-like glow of 
silver and gold and black, the tomb over which still 
floats a veneer of the recent incomprehension that 
enhances so much beauty. 

I repeat that the great novelist of the second half 
of the nineteenth century in France was Barbey d’Au- 
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revilly and not Gustave Flaubert. This is patent 
in the contrast of themes, of styles, of composition, 
and of aims. It is plainest of all in the thrill of the 
noble, the great, the true lyricism which animates 
with never a faltering accent the author of /a Vieille 
maitresse, le Chevalier des Touches, ?Ensorcelée, 
and envelops, outdistances, and effaces on all sides 
the strained inlay-work, the short-winded syntax and 
brief ironism of the author of ? Education sentimen- 
tale, Salammbé, and la T entation de Saint-Antoine. 
The image of nature and of man, of the relations of 
man and nature, which lies at the bottom of the ex- 
aggeratedly celebrated work of Flaubert, is a de- 
graded and poverty-stricken picture; it makes mock 
of the spirit of audacity and of sacrifice. Its only 
virtue is pity, and even that it lessens and belittles to 
the dimensions of feeble souls, for whom it is pre- 
sented as an excuse. When any kind of superiority 
grazes this image, its one resource is to mock and 
sneer. The ideal that animates Barbey d’Aurevilly 
in all his writings is faith in the meaning and destiny 
of man; it is skepticism about skepticism (which is 
the great doubt of tempered souls); it is the tranquil 
acceptance of the sometimes tragic, sometimes neu- 
tral, complexity of life and of the supreme and oft- 
time beneficent climax of death. Flaubert destroys 
and discourages, after the brief excitation of his 
“gueuloir.”  Barbey d’Aurevilly exalts, carries 
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away, rejuvenates. Flaubert breathes artificially in 
a compressed, pharmaceutical, factitious, stifling at- 
mosphere. Barbey d’Aurevilly breathes deeply, with 
filled lungs, on his promontory in sight of the moors, 
the forest, and the sea. Flaubert is the archetype 
of literary quack, that product of impoverished 
epochs, where creation becomes application, impetus 
falls to the level of ornamentation, and effects are 
sought at the expense of truth. Barbey, a great man 
of letters, whose humanism embraces the divine, 
crushes with his justified disdain the quacks who live 
on gossip, shopkeepers’ quarrels, intellectual odds 
and ends, or the siftings of the prejudices of coteries. 
Flaubert, I repeat, is in every way a Lilliputian, a 
genius cut to the measure of the vulgar. The other 
Norman belongs to the race of giants and initiators, 
whose glance dominates and passes beyond the crowd 
of mumblers of ready-made opinions and worship- 
pers of false masterpieces. 

Barbey d’Aurevilly, whom so many critics (if this 
name may be given to the rabble of abstractors of 
oblivion who—Sainte-Beuve and Lemaitre excepted 
—are strewn along the avenues of the nineteenth 
century) set among the romanticists, despite himself, 
had no trace of romanticism beneath his Byronic ex- 
terior. As we have seen, the principal characteristic 
of romanticism is poverty of conception under a de- 
luge and an inundation of words. Here, baroque 
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skeletons in doublet and hose lead a Holbeinesque 
dance of death without stimulating either the emo- 
tions or the imagination. Barbey d’Aurevilly is a 
lyricist, alternately concentrated and unbridled; his 
vigour of conception, on a level with the magnificence 
of his language, expands and exalts his language to 
accord with his invention in an emulation worthy of 
the sixteenth century. The subjects he attacks are 
powerful, durable, and eternal. He _ sculptures 
granite with passion, and casts bronze with loving 
hands. He creates and admires headstrong tempera- 
ments, indomitable hearts, tempestuous souls, and 
proud spirits. But he paints them like a theologian, 
in conformity with a true and not an arbitrary psy- 
chology, and he elaborates with ardour and to their 
very end the acts commanded by these pathetic as- 
pirations. 

Such gifts necessarily set him against the e2nemic 
and baroque time in which he lived, a time that 
thought of him as some fabulous animal, some hippo- 
griff, some survivor of the Flood, simply because he 
was a believer among the credulous, a thinker among 
the bumpkins, and a man of sincerity among the 
mummers. For so resounding a Tartuffe as father 
Hugo, the presence on the field of literature of such 
an Alceste (making a whip of his ribbons) was some- 
thing as unpardonable, as intolerable, as the existence 
of a Veuillot. Whoever did not worship him blindly, 
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did not swallow his colossal humbug, was in Hugo’s 
eyes a creature of Loyola vomited up by the tribunal 
of the Inquisition. Well enough; but what remains 
of his copious novels and his burlesque dramas, and 
what will be left of them twenty years hence? On 
the other hand, Barbey’s novels, and his clear, force- 
ful, deadly criticism, are beginning to accomplish, in 
the imaginations of our contemporaries, that mys- 
terious work thanks to which the taste and the 
thought of an age steeped in misfortune is being 
oriented. It is a pleasure to recommend to the 
reader this source of health and strength, these pages 
whose splendid vigour has remained intact after 
fifty years, these stoical pages of the great Norman, 
which have not aged a day. They will surprise you 
by their eternal novelty, by the immortal freshness 
which is the mark of all true masterpieces. They 
will heighten your taste for action, which Flaubert- 
ism ravishes from you, and will give you back the 
lucidity of soul of which romanticism had deprived 
the earlier generations. 

We have reached the end of this hasty and incom- 
plete survey of the literary curve of the nineteenth 
century, inferior at so many points to the eighteenth, 
and far below the seventeenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, when good sense, imagination, and language 
shone with a brilliance which has never since been 
equaled. This is true of every kind and domain 
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of literature. The attack of romantic and revolu- 
tionary fever which runs throughout the whole of the 
nineteenth century was able, for a while, to delude 
people who were themselves suffering from the intel- 
lectual epidemic in which unlimited self-satisfaction 
was a part. It will not be able to throw the same 
brilliant dust in the eyes of posterity, which com- 
pares and judges. Begun in the conceited and 
morose contemplation of the ego, romanticism con- 
tinued in the overflow of passion and instinct and 
the impoverishment (through excess) of vocabulary. 
Its passions were feigned. Its instincts were flat. It 
ended in naturalistic scatology and in the stammer- 
ings of mechanical symbolism, in the dilution of fan- 
tasy in pun and quibble. 

Wherever such decadence exists it is never limited 
to literature alone. The abasing herd of which we 
have spoken (which distorts the perspectives of no- 
toriety and fame by advertising and publicity) raged 
unavoidably in all the departments of life, once its 
nefarious influence had penetrated and corrupted the 
most important and most diffusible of all, which is 
literature. We shall now, once again, see it at work 
in philosophy and in education. 


CHAPTER THREE 


The Degeneration of Philosophy and its Teaching 


F we acknowledge that the study of philosophy, 
and in particular metaphysics (which is the 
knowledge of being, beyond all physical connotation) 
may be taken to be the intellectual measure of a 
period, as drama and the novel are the measure of 
its creative faculty, then we must agree that in this 
domain the nineteenth century is bare of accom- 
plishment. It is true that a great many writers, 
gifted, or believing themselves gifted, with the power 
of generalization, laid claim to the title of philoso- 
pher. But, quite apart from the fact that their con- 
nection with philosophy proper was particularly re- 
mote, the views of these men were neither very 
powerful nor very original and were deplorably in- 
fluenced by the encyclopedist abasement at the end 
of the eighteenth century. The single manipulator 
of generalization who was able to erect a great co- 
herent system in the generation preceding my own, 
Auguste Comte, was an avowed and bitter adversary 
of all metaphysics. Although it may be a fact that 
his frequently ingenious theories were corroborated 
by the sciences so long as modern science was in its 
infancy, it appears that they decayed and lost their 
significance progressively as the sciences developed 
and expanded under the impulsion of deeper re- 
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drew their author in a direction diametrically opposed 
to the one he had originally intended to take. More- 
over, Comte’s relativity, useful as it is for the com- 
prehension of certain aspects of the classification of 
consciousness, deliberately ignores the supreme cate- 
gories of the mind, precisely those which fuse the ex- 
ternal and the internal worlds and serve as shock 
absorbers in the dual gravitation of the mind and the 
objects to which it is attracted. Comtism—or posi- 
tivism—is a fairly generous and well-adulterated 
wine, capable of going to the head, particularly dur- 
ing adolescence. But it cannot quench the thirst for 
truth since its premises despair explicitly of ever 
attaining truth. 

The chief characteristic of philosophy in the nine- 
teenth century is its continual oscillation between a 
purely verbal spirituality, as in the works of Cousin 
and Jouffroy, and a deductive experimental natural- 
ism which reduces philosophy to the rank of one 
science among the others, and one a bit more du- 
bious than the rest. The urge to wisdom that held 
sway between 1810 and 1880 (a “bloated or shriv- 
elled wisdom’) must seem to us both vainly orator- 
ical and grandiloquent and ridiculously restricted to 
the interpretation of observable facts. Thereafter 
begins the preponderant influence of Kantian crit- 
icism, on the one hand, and English biologism on the 
other, in the teaching of philosophy. Meanwhile, 
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the chief feature of our higher and scientific educa- 
tion was the determinism of Claude Bernard, a 
withered caricature of positivism. One name stands 
as the symbol of this period: Renouvier, the “French 
Kant,” the most deplorable and copious collector of 
solemn asininities in a period particularly fertile in 
this kind of thing. The critical history of philosophy 
produced two master works—the celebrated Rapport 
by Ravaisson, and Brochard’s les Sceptiques grecs. 
Thereafter, following the uninspired but conscien- 
tious studies of Lachelier and Boutroux, and the early 
views concerning the possible contingency of the laws 
of nature (hitherto deemed immutable and obliga- 
tory), we come upon the creative evolution and the 
intuitionism of that affected little Jew, Bergson 
(which is to say, the aberration baptized by others 
with the name of the metaphysics of the sensibility), 
and the inconceivable platitudes of American prag- 
matism. 

Let us examine one by one the disparate fragments 
that lie on this junk heap and that have delivered 
up French thought and its traditional clarity to all 
the incursions of an ideological romanticism no less 
saddening and fatal than the literary romanticism. 
It was inevitable that education in all its grades, 
which has ever been bound up with the philosophical 
vicissitudes of every age in which it has been dis- 
pensed and transmitted, should undergo the same 
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degradation, from the Sorbonne and the College de 
France down to the humble classrooms of the pri- 
mary school. For, as Comte perceived awkwardly 
but soundly and definitely, all the intellectual mani- 
festations of a given age are correlated and redound 
upon one another. The pseudo-philosophical phrase- 
ology of a Cousin or a Janet is related to the pseudo- 
sentimental phraseology of a Sand or a Feuillet. 
The dull determinism of a Claude Bernard (whose 
poverty contrasts sharply with the same man’s bold 
scientific experimentation, offers encouragement to 
the triviality of a Zola. 

Throughout the entire Stupid Century, revolution- 
ary or liberal democracy went in quest of a philos- 
ophy able to prop up its fatal musings. Turning 
their backs upon true metaphysics (which ignores all 
contingencies and aims only at the universal), its 
augurs erected a philosophy which they called meta- 
physical (and which was not so, for it could not be 
so) on the foundations of the puerile notion of con- 
tinuous progress, with evolution as the fundamental 
law of the universe, and other inanities, all of which 
are enumerated in my introductory chapter. These 
inanities have been fought, with a debility of argu- 
ment equal to their own, by sickeningly wretched 
and totally unsupported affirmations of the Good, the 
Beautiful, and the True. Giving way step by step 
before the alleged innovators, the mentally debili- 
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tated conservatives found nothing better than a stu- 
pid and superficial doctrine of the spirit to oppose 
to the all-conquering naturalism, which made of bi- 
ology the criterion of the human spirit! It is hard 
to say which is the more deserving of ironic admira- 
tion—the arrogance with which transformism and 
efficient cause were advanced by the Darwinists and 
Haeckelites, or the vapidity of the final causes with 
which this arrogance was countered. Meanwhile, on 
both sides, as usual in this century, the conceit of the 
assertions was proportionate to the emptiness of the 
doctrines and the proofs advanced. 

Determinism, a chapter lifted out of positivism, 
enjoyed for fifty years even greater celebrity and ap- 
probation than positivism itself. It never faced the 
question of the why of things; that is to say that 
like positivism it rejected metaphysics as frivolous. 
Its quest was the how, the links in the chain of cir- 
cumstances in the midst of which we live. This 
whole section of the arguments of Claude Ber- 
nard is prodigiously comical, and once one has recog- 
nized the ridiculous nature of this current in the 
stream of thought that runs from 1860 to 1914, one 
continues to look for it and enjoy it. The need for 
metaphysics, the need to know why, is fundamental 
in the human spirit and is a characteristic of this 
spirit. The philosopher who extinguishes or dimin- 
ishes or depreciates this need within himself is like 
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a parachute jumper who cuts off his feet to make the 
jump easier. As Descartes perceived, the thinking 
man is accompanied by the metaphysical thirst while 
he thinks and within the limits of his thinking; with- 
out this he sinks instantly into materialistic observa- 
tion and dubiety. Every creative impulse in this do- 
main has a substratum of metaphysics, and the con- 
catenation of even the most rudimentary hows post- 
ulates a why for every how. Better yet, the most 
humble actions of our moral being presuppose a 
latent, underground metaphysics, without which we 
are but things of hazard and the moment. It was 
this that led a number of thinkers to call man a 
metaphysical animal. Asa matter of fact, man’s re- 
semblance to the animal is limited to his appearance. 

Why is it that Comte, despite his incontestible or- 
iginality, is so little read, even by the adversaries who 
were not always his disciples? The reason is his in- 
itial disdain of metaphysics. He concerned himself 
with the hierarchy of human creations and began by 
rejecting man’s inner nature, which was sufficient to 
repel the most open-minded readers. It is not his 
rubbish that is an obstacle to the study of his more 
or less critical works; it is this initial decapitation. 
A general philosophy devoid of metaphysics is a 
headless body; or, in another metaphor, metaphysics 
is the oxygen without which the philosophical atmos- 
phere becomes irrespirable. 
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An axiom: metaphysics cannot be replaced by the 
diffuse and permanent fear of death. Metaphysics is 
an invitation to work and meditation. The fear of 
death is sterilizing. 

I have already made it plain that in the course 
of a fairly long life I have had some experience of 
the metaphysical state and its benefits. It is not to 
be confused with the state of reverie, for it is a pro- 
longation of the intelligible, and its pleasures are 
higher than those of day-dreaming. I first studied 
philosophy in school at the age of seventeen, when 
I possessed a feverish appetite for knowledge, and 
my recollection of these studies is brilliantly vivid, 
particularly because they represent my first contact 
with Aristotle’s metaphysics and his introduction to 
the infinity of the inner world. I was like a character 
in the Arabian Nights to whom immense treasures 
have been suddenly revealed, and I was happy to be 
allowed to approach and contemplate these treasures. 
Later, I encountered the Kantian doctrine, which 
perturbed my metaphysical fervor by its discussion 
of the processes and categories of knowledge. But 
the initial impression subsisted, expanded, so that I 
am still able, in the presence of the sea, a river, a 
forest, or in the midst of a discussion in parliament 
or in a business conference, to enter into a metaphysi- 
cal trance and seek to discern the features of Being, 
seek the light of Reason, in these animate and inani- 
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mate beings. This is another form of the spiritual 
exercises recommended by Ignatius Loyola. Theo- 
logians often speak of “mystical joy;” there exists 
also a metphysical joy. 

The disdain of metaphysics in this period was ac- 
companied by a concomitant abandonment of logic, 
despite the fact that the study of logic is inseparable 
from the study of the operations of the mind. It 
is not enough to take cognizance of common sense 
in order to establish it as the criterion of current or 
refined ethics. It is essential to know and dis- 
tinguish the syllogistic operations (the syntax of 
thought) by which common sense becomes legiti- 
mately conscious of itself and controls the inner 
realm. It is in the realm of this inductive and de- 
ductive logic—as Stuart Mill says—that we are led 
in successive stages to a sort of analytical inspection 
of every order of reasoning. The thinker who would 
devote himself entirely to logic and to the bridges it 
builds between the Known and the Unknown would 
end by creating a maieutic of discovery and perhaps 
even an outline of systematic invention. This will 
probably turn out to be the task of philosophy in the 
twentieth century, when it will have become aware of 
its effort and of the direction its effort should take, 
and will have thrown off the absurd and pretentious 
materialism of the nineteenth century. The renova- 
tion of logic appears to be indispensable to the reno- 
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vation of metaphysics. Logic, however, is not at all 
a division of psychology, as we were taught thirty- 
five years ago. It overlaps psychology at one essen- 
tial point, which is the formulary of thought. It is 
overlapped by psychology at another and no less es- 
sential point, which is the machinery and the activity 
of the intellectual, the volitional, and the sensory 
elements in man. But the one and the other are in- 
cluded in and absorbed by the metaphysical projec- 
tion of the imagination, moving from reality to Be- 
ing, which is the source of everything. 

It may be inquired if psychology (etymologically, 
the study of the modalities of the human soul) at- 
tained to any particular acuity in the past century, 
came to any really important decisions, or unveiled 
one hitherto unsuspected verity of the first magni- 
tude. The answer is that it did none of these things, 
and the proof thereof lies in the continued attempt 
of psychologists to seek refuge in physiology and 
the laboratory, as if the true object of their researches 
were insufficient to fill their minds and time. Fol- 
lowing the phase in which true metaphysics was as- 
serted to consist in the absence of metaphysics, and 
the second phase (intellectually inconceivable) in 
which logic and psychology were fused, came a third: 
the assumption that psychology itself was a branch of 
physiology, concerned with the brain, the organ of 
thought. I have tried to show, in PHérédo and in 
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le Monde des images, that nothing could be more 
misleading, more capable of puzzling the hunter 
astray in a realm where the deceptive trail is always 
the most alluring, than the notion—for which there 
is no proof, in our present state of knowledge—that 
the brain is the exclusive seat of thought. Most of 
the problems which psychology elects to study have 
no material foundation. There is no valid reason 
why we should consider physiology as an extension 
of psychology, and the laboratory as a source of veri- 
fication of the one or the other. 

Whereas the spirituality of the beginning of the 
century rejected the validity of the facts of experi- 
ence which were continuing to multiply, the de- 
terminism of the two last thirds of the century at- 
tempted to establish sensorial experience as the rule 
and the foundation of reflection, meditation, and in- 
duction. This tendency was the chief cause of the 
abasement of philosophy, for it induced many self- 
styled philosophers to submit their thought first to 
the laboratory, which is wunqualifiedly absurd. 
The dogma of the association of ideas, of Scotch ori- 
gin and English elaboration, then the more than 
contestable thesis of the Unconscious, come from 
Germany, served to increase the confusion. 

From 1875 to 1905 and beyond, all or nearly all 
mental phenomena were explained by the association 
of ideas, despite the fact that nobody thought—and 
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for good reason!—of seeking to discover the mech- 
anism of this association. As a matter of fact, ideas 
are frequently born in us spontaneously, or vanish 
spontaneously without our being able to associate 
them or attach them to anything at all. Two or 
three series of ideas, accompanied or not by a sort of 
sensory punctuation, may coexist in our mind in 
the same way as multiple chess-games in progress 
coexist in the memory of an experienced player. 
Anybody who will take the trouble to dive into his 
reflection and observe it even in its second or third 
metamorphosis, will be struck by the perspectives 
seen simultaneously by his inner vision, some very 
swift, others of moderate speed, and still others at a 
retarded speed. It is probable that these represent 
hereditary currents which have only the remotest 
connection with any sort of association of ideas, and 
are a fusion of the individual’s memory with the 
memories of his ancestors. 

As for the so-called philosophy of the Uncon- 
scious, first bound up in the pessimism of Schopen- 
hauer and Hartmann, upon which so many volumes 
have been written, it never was and never can be 
anything other than the negation of all philosophy. 
That which cannot be grasped by the consciousness 
is as extra-philosophic as if it had never existed. 
What, from the point of view of general philosophy, 
is the Unconscious? It is inattention, or lack of 
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penetration. It is a fact that there is no condition of 
our moral, intellectual, or physical being which is in- 
capable of being grasped not only by simple percep- 
tion but even by the perception of our reason or our 
judgment. The aim of psychology is precisely to 
draw into the light those things which without it 
would remain in the darkness. 

At bottom, the philosophy of the Unconscious, like 
the so-called metaphysics of sensation (Bergsonian 
intuitivism ), results in a sort of deification, or if you 
prefer exaltation, of reflex and instinct. Those who 
profess it forget that the duty of man is to constrain 
his reflexes and master his instincts by the exercise of 
his will, which is itself guided by his reason. But in 
the nineteenth century the will was almost entirely 
neglected by psychology, except where it busied itself 
with hypnotism, suggestion, and various forms of 
demoniac possession, all of them in effect auto-per- 
suasion. 

The great lacuna in nineteenth-century French 
metaphysics, psychology, and logic, lies in the realm 
of introspection. No one will be surprised to learn 
that this lacuna marks French dramatic art from 1800 
to 1914, where introspection is as absent as laughter. 
Our contemporaries look about them but never within 
themselves, and since 1870, Paul Bourget has been 
the only writer of my acquaintance who has done 
honour (in the midst of the sarcasm of imbeciles 
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which is the accompaniment of every innovation) to 
the eminent privilege of the inward quest. What 
goes on within a man is of chiefest importance; the 
rest, the external or tangential, is accessory. 

It is a general rule throughout the ages and among 
every people that every abasement of the philosophy 
of Reason (which is the only philosophy) is accom- 
panied by a corresponding ascension of the so-called 
philosophy of sensation, or of instinct, which is a 
caricature of this search and can end only in verbiage. 
At the other pole, the pole of desiccation, we have 
the mathematism of a Cournot, whose logical (and 
false) culmination would be the transformation of 
man into an equation. 

The philosophical morass of the flabby and medi- 
ocre period we are now studying is a bog com- 
posed of two muddy terms—Kantian criticism and 
evolution. To these should be added a third, of 
relatively recent American invention—pragmatism, 
or pluralism; but as this belongs rather to the twen- 
tieth than to the nineteenth century, we shall not 
examine it in detail. It is less a synthesis than a form 
of stammering, tricked out by its principal author, 
William James, in a multitude of ingenious little 
reflections. If flies had a philosophy it would un- 
doubtedly resemble pragmatism, since it would be the 
product of their multi-surfaced vision. It is very 
_ amusing to observe that a philosophy which claims 
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to be founded above all on facts (on the shifting 
sands of the most perspicuous and most patent facts) 
fills one, more than any other philosophy, with the 
sensation of a broken series of childish dreams. 
Since the word childish has occurred here apropos 
of William James (that Pierre Loti of discursive 
philosophy, confounding the being with the land- 
scape), I should like to make this generalization: 
the mental and moral development of man com- 
prises a certain number of periods—infancy, pre- 
cocity, puberty, nubility, maturity, and so on. Dur- 
ing these periods, certain traits predominate—reason, 
towards the seventh year; sexuality, towards thirteen 
and fourteen; an impulse towards generalization, be- 
tween eighteen and twenty-two; scattered observa- 
tion, between twenty-five and thirty-five, and so on. 
To each of these periods there corresponds, either 
patent or latent, a philosophical conception of man 
and the universe. The sum of these states, revivis- 
cent between the ages of forty and fifty and beyond, 
constitutes the general philosophy of every well-en- 
dowed human being. Predominant in this philoso- 
phy (apart from hereditary influences or a strongly 
marked imagination) is the concept formed in one 
or other period of the individual’s existence, accom- 
panied by varying quantities of the other influences. 
To this diversity of origin we owe the essential con- 
tradictions inherent in every philosophical system, as 
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well as the superimposed layers of thought which 
lure us in one system or other. Every philosopher, 
whatever his conviction, is a composite of these men- 
tal moultings, these meditations on the various muta- 
tions he has undergone; for this reason a philosophy 
devoid of metaphysics always gives an impression of 
groping, of mosaic patchwork. The true master is 
he who has made his mental tour and has most solidly 
and thoroughly achieved unity. 

The system known as criticism (into which 
Renouvier and others fell) is fortunately not of 
French origin. It is a form of the Protestant, Ger- 
manic scruple in the realm of generalization, and is 
summed up in the name of Kant. To my mind, 
Kantian criticism is a disease of philosophy just as 
phylloxera is a disease of the vine. It renders active 
metaphysics impossible by creating a metaphysics that 
is passive and discursive in its primary condition, 
which is the identification of the spirit with the ob- 
ject. The Kantians fumble so long with the key in 
the lock that they spend all their time in a vain at- 
tempt to open the door into the metaphysical chamber 
of the mind. For, if we are limited to subjective 
knowledge by our inner categories, if the object 
an sich must always remain unknown to us, then it 
is perfectly vain to go further. The exploration of 
a consciousness—our own—in the depth of a night 
which we shall never in this world be able to illumi- 
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nate, becomes a singularly illusory, disappointing, 
and saddening exercise. It is not surprising that 
Kant should have begotten pessimists, those “weary 
butterflies” mentioned by Nietzsche, weary of beat- 
ing against ceilings mistaken for floors, floors mis- 
taken for ceilings, and panes mistaken for open air. 
The submission to discussion of the very principle of 
knowledge (which is the perfect concord between it 
and the universe) bottled up knowledge for one hun- 
dred fifty years and perhaps longer. For we see 
that a Bergson or a William James (despite their 
ratiocination from opposing poles) does not dare lib- 
erate himself from Kantian criticism and treat it as 
a lesion of the meditative mind. He may combat it, 
but he does not neglect it, and he wastes his time 
and thought in discussion with the fumbler at the 
key-hole instead of breaking in the door. 

There is no doubt but that Kantism is the begetter 
of modernism; indeed, it is almost banal to say so. 
But in the field of philosophy alone, the Kantian 
ravages are still denied or unperceived. Following 
our defeat in 1870, this hellish higher criticism 
assumed the leadership in our philosophical teach- 
ing, and descended from the Sorbonne and the 
Academies (where it was a dogma, and, in associa- 
tion with Renanism, was the dogma of incredulity) 
into the primary schools, there to corrode and dis- 
solve all national and religious faith, and thereby all 
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energy. For more than fifty years the philosophy 
of Kant has acted like a poison in the body of France. 
It would never have achieved its prestige without our 
defeat, which adorned it in the eyes of the feeble 
(that is to say, most of the university professors) 
with the fascinating prestige of a victorious nation. 
Renan and the Renanians all but present higher criti- 
cism as the true origin of the German triumph in 
1870. 

Let me say without vanity that mine is the testi- 
mony of a gradgrind who carried off, during the 
scholastic year 1884-85, almost all the first prizes 
at the lycée Louis-le-Grand (Burdeau’s class in Phi- 
losophy B). I won these prizes because I was im- 
bued with Kantism and thus the favourite of my 
teacher, who was a great worker, a passionate soul, 
and a false master sunk into the abyss of republican 
politics. Burdeau (whom I admired in the passion- 
ate way that good students admire their masters) 
used to say constantly to me: “He who understands 
Kant thoroughly is inspired by the true republican 
spirit. Kant is the father of democracy.” What he 
meant was that higher criticism created free examina- 
tion of self and thus went even farther than Luther 
—which is true. But nothing could be more contrary 
to the French genius. 

By attempting, with the persistent application of 
a fanatical Levite, to adapt Kantian criticism to the 
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French intelligence, Renouvier corrupted the teach- 
ing of philosophy in France for many a year and 
rendered useless the research of a number of excel- 
lent minds. Adopted by the elementary fanaticism 
which republican ideas had installed at the summit 
of higher education, and in particular in the Sorbonne 
(see Pierre Lasserre’s excellent Doctrine officielle de 
Puniversité), presented to two generations of stu- 
dents as their mandarin and their pontiff, Renouvier * 
created a metaphysical desert all about him. It was 
he, also, who contrived to resuscitate dying romanti- 
cism by foisting on Hugo a coherent system of phi- 
losophy! Asa matter of fact, and as everybody now 
is aware, Hugo was a great verbo-sexualist, whose 
stunted and obnubilated mind was fortified only by 
an immense pride. The essay in which Renouvier 
attempts to disguise this evidence is pricelessly comi- 
cal beneath the lugubrious prose habitually written 
by this think-ill. Asa matter of fact, it went entirely 
unperceived, and I mention it here only as a symp- 
tom illustrating the stultification induced by the in- 
tensive study of the evil genie of Koenigsberg. 
During the war of 1914-18 a number of critics, 
desirous of displaying their breadth of mind, de- 
manded that we “respect Goethe and Kant, those 
great Germans,” and “honour them above the heca- 


* Charles Bernard Renouvier (1815-1903), founder of the 
neo-critical school (a variant of Kantian criticism) in France. 
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tombs.” The confusion and the injustice here are 
ridiculous. Goethe, a cold, sparkling sun, is assur- 
edly one of the men who have brought most honour 
upon humanity and general culture; but Kant is 
merely a master of error. His prefatory and unjusti- 
fied dubiety (concerning the equality of the object 
and the mind perceiving the object) renders any 
movement of the reason impossible, since, according 
to him, we can grasp only shadows. He culminates 
absolutely in zero and makes a captive of his zealot. 

As for evolution (of which Herbert Spencer was 
the ponderous doctor) it reigned parallel with Kant- 
ism in French education for a period of more than 
thirty years, and is now dying. This is the common 
fate of every pseudo-philosophy founded on a scien- 
tific hypothesis. On the day when one of these 
hypotheses rots and drops away, the philosophical 
system and the zealots drop with it. The differentia- 
tions, the integrations, the comings and goings from 
the simple to the complex and back again erected by 
good old Spencer, are comparable to a currency no 
longer current. His works are as obsolete as the 
paper money issued under the French Revolution. It 
seems hardly fair to have our time taken up by an 
analysis of First Principles. A few weeks ago I 
opened the book! again, that crumbling gateway lead- 
ing into a dozen others equally in ruins. Whata mass 
of weeds and refuse! As I turned page after page 
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and read again the arrogant affirmation pronounced 
in the tone of high authority which had enchanted 
my youth, I marveled, and I smiled at their fragility. 
I looked in vain to see perched upon this rubbish heap 
a single bird (though it be only the “Never more” 
raven of Poe), a single metaphor hardy enough for 
survival. Not one. Everything had died the double 
death of all false masterpieces, surrounded by the 
corpses of admirers, adapters, and parrots. First 
Principles, an unsuccessful imitation of the work of 
Comte (where fragments of great power may still 
be discovered buried in a muddy style), is not worth 
its weight in paper. The ridiculous evolutionist 
philosophy has followed evolutionist science into the 
grave. 

Just as our political democracy oscillated for fifty 
years between German influence and English influ- 
ence, so did the teaching of philosophy in France 
oscillate in this period between Kant, supported by 
Hegel, and Spencer, supported by Alexander Bain. 
It is this which explains the light-headedness with 
which an entire generation was able to throw itself 
later into Bergsonian intuitivism, then mistakenly 
considered to be a deliverance from higher criticism, 
evolution, and determinism. We were to learn only 
too rapidly, alas, that beneath the gilded baubles of 
intuitivism and creative evolution lay the grinding 
and tiresome materialism which has, since the begin- 
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ning of time, been the dismal attribute of the Hebrew 
race. 

Philosophy (metaphysics, psychology, logic, eth- 
ics) is not a division of medicine, let it be said with- 
out offense to the memory of Claude Bernard, author 
of the celebrated Introduction a la médecine expéri- 
mentale. It is not a division of biology. It is not 
a division of the occult sciences, which are, as a matter 
of fact, not sciences at all and whose deceit is not 
even occult. Nor is metaphysics itself merely a pro- 
longed discussion about whether man may know any- 
thing outside his own consciousness, surrounded by 
an immense Unconscious. Nevertheless, in the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century these divers errors 
had the currency of truth, just as in the first half 
philosophy was reduced to a collection of so-called 
spiritual dissertations. Meanwhile, Aristotle, Greek 
philosophy in general, the Latin moralists, St. 
Thomas, and the scholastics were completely de- 
spised. Their names did not even appear in the cur- 
ricula of the schools. Their fundamental and all- 
important works, those of Descartes and Pascal, for 
example, were alluded to only rarely and superfi- 
cially. It is to this we owe the dabbling philosophy 
and the failure of metaphysics from 1789 to 1914, 
despite an immense library whose useful residuum 
could be held in one hand. The fundamental con- 
cern of French public education, which dispensed the 
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official philosophy, seems after 1850 to have been the 
belittling and annihilation of the notion of deity, that 
sun of the human intelligence about which everything 
gravitates. Its ideal was apparently to belittle and 
annihilate this notion by the systematic but terribly 
scanty doubt of Renan (who did not, like his master 
Montaigne, feel any doubt about his doubt), by bio- 
logical and evolutionist controversy, by determinist, 
criticist, or pragmatist controversy. I shall not 
trouble to quote here; I shall take no time for the 
accessory maggots which accreted from decade to 
decade to these more stable fanaticisms and fatuities. 

It might have been thought that this dabbling and 
this failure would eventually undermine the national 
good sense and taint the appetite for limpid truth 
which has always characterized the French mind. 
Fortunately, this was not so. The tremendous test 
of 1914 revealed millions of young and mature men 
who had been nourished upon these dangerous insani- 
ties, and who nevertheless were firm in the face of 
death and fully conscious of their sacrifice and its 
necessity. The gift of life, which they had been 
taught to believe the only gift, whose frailty was 
hidden from them and its mission slighted, they 
immolated without hesitation to the Gift they recog- 
nized as a higher one—their Country. How is this 
to be explained? It is due in my opinion to the slow 
but certain return to true philosophy through the 
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bubbling slime of the paraphilosophies about which 
I have been writing. The number of children of the 
age born after 1880 who survived the last attack of 
the century of more or less well-disguised material- 
ism, and who yearned not for mysticism, a rare state, 
but for the metaphysic of the miraculous, a frequent 
state, was much greater than we imagine. 

Let me explain myself: The conditioning imposed 
upon the mind of any person by Kantism, determin- 
ism, Comtism, Darwinism, or Renanism produces 
very rapidly a sensation of weight and captivity in 
the mind which leads to a need for deliverance. 
Thirty years ago I knew a woman of eighty, who 
sighed on her deathbed: “I am the prey of the phi- 
losophers.” Many of our contemporaries between 
twenty and forty years of age have been subjected 
to the same tyranny and have sought, like this old 
woman, to shake it off. They were merely waiting 
for a pathetic opportunity to arise in order to show 
themselves as they were, to let their depths gush 
forth. 

The conditioning imposed upon the mind (and 
upon the soul which is reflected in the mind) is not 
merely a burden intolerable to the imagination. It 
is also the most subtle poisoner of the will, of energy, 
and of resistance to passions which are destructive 
to happiness here below. How many times in the 
course of my medical studies, and later in my con- 
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tact with society, I have heard people say despair- 
ingly: “I haven’t any strength left with which to 
react.” Morphino-maniacs, victims of vices, frenetic 
lovers, dipsomaniacs of all sorts and conditions, had 
lost confidence in their regeneration because of the 
false philosophy taught them in their youth, which 
came back to them in shreds and intensified their 
misery. 

The conditioning imposed upon the mind (soon 
followed by the fatal pigeonholing of the creative 
faculty which is the mother of all discoveries) im- 
plies the loss of the metaphysical notion of the 
miraculous; it is the state in which the soul denies 
its own existence, since its essence is miraculous. The 
sufferer who is “condemned” (since he does not be- 
lieve that he may be cured by an act of faith in his 
cure) is the perfect image of the de-philosophized 
Frenchman, the ametaphysical Frenchman, of the 
end of the nineteenth century, the docile victim of 
the paretic doctrine handed down by Kant, Spencer, 
Bernard, and Charcot. Towards the end of this 
strange age philosophy seemed no more than a phos- 
phorescence of medical and biological science, whose 
decrepitude was still unsuspected. 

The abdication of mind before matter,—such is 
the strange reversal of values effected by our grand- 
fathers and our fathers, witnessed and participated 
in by ourselves in our youth, and against which we 
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have now reacted violently. Numerous indications 
are now abroad which point to the renascence of 
a vigorous philosophy, an enduring metaphysics, 
stripped of German influence and conforming to the 
Latin genius. As I write, we are still in the dawn of 
this movement. But this dawn has already sufficed 
to dissipate the poisonous darkness of the preceding 
century, during which the Encyclopedia still de- 
served to be called the metaphysic of elementary 
minds. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Gradual Degradation of the Family, Manners, the 

Academies, and the Arts.—Disappearance of a Pol- 

ished Society and its Replacement by the Parlour 
Intellectuals. 


E, have already had occasion to remark that, 

in general, political errors bore down through 

the social fabric from above. Whether we deal with 
revolutionary movements, anarchistic principles or 
bad legislation, we can see their influence seep down 
from the State into the home, and move from the 
welfare of the mass to the welfare of the individual. 
This truth, this fact, is invisible to the crowd, for the 
crowd is unable to reason from cause to effect. Popu- 
lar assemblies are particularly blind to this fact, or 
see it only in flashes of lucidity which are as rare as 
they are of brief duration. Thus, the degradation 
of the State in the nineteenth century has reacted 
directly upon the family and the manners of the 
nation. It isa fact also that every attempted restora- 
tion of things social which has originated in the 
family or in the individual with a view to moving 
upward towards the State has been sterile of result. 
It is a little as if one tried to cure progressive muscu- 
lar atrophy, or the fulgurating pains of ataxia, by 
treating the muscles and nerves instead of beginning 
with the spinal cord whose sclerosis was responsible 
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Maurras who pointed out this exceedingly simple 
truth, which Frenchmen have ignored these hundred 
thirty years past. 

Every historian, chronicler, or memorialist of our 
race has borne witness to the exceptional health and 
sanity of the French family throughout the ages. 
This is chiefly owing to the monarchist régime which 
(as may be learned in the works of Funck Brentano) 
- has always dispensed the benefits of a paternal politi- 
cal conception to the social architecture of the coun- 
try. The French family was safeguarded from the 
inevitable and not particularly dangerous concussions 
of the monarchic State by a variety of virtues— 
strongly rooted religious sentiments, traditions of 
virtue and domestic economy, deep respect for 
mother and wife, the law of primogeniture coming 
to the aid of failing paternity, wise and sufficiently 
rigorous upbringing, and sound principles of educa- 
tion fortified by good example. All this was changed 
for the worse by the Revolution and the development 
of an industrial era unchecked by political regulation 
or counterpoise. Deprived of the Sovereign, who 
alone is capable of insuring foresight, continuity, and 
equilibrium; urged on by the “philosophers” of the 
Encyclopedia and the German (i.e. Protestant) 
pseudo-metaphysicians, the legislative arm of the 
Government despised and abandoned the family in 
order to concentrate upon the individual. The nine- 
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teenth century in France was anti-family. This de- 
plorable innovation is the cause of the steady and 
frightful diminution of the French birth rate; for 
the lowering of the birth rate is the direct conse- 
quence and the final symptom of the decadence of 
the family, of the breaking-up of the home. 

The family spirit was so ingrained among us, due 
principally to our rural life, that this disruption 
moved but slowly. What is rural life? It is the 
scheme of life born of work in the fields, of their 
order and their method. In the days when France 
was a great nation (as it must one day become again), 
our country was divided into the religious orders and 
the family, representing respectively the spiritual and 
the temporal on earth. The Orders were recruited 
from the families, and gave them in exchange the 
guiding principles which nothing can replace and 
which constitute the day-to-day metaphysics, if one 
may say so, of life. The child was first a blessing 
and a joy, and then an aid and a source of pride. He 
has never ceased to be so, and has become at the same 
time a school of patience and firmness for his parents: 
But the father, stricken and molested by iniquitous 
laws, has ceased to feel and understand this. He can 
no longer contemplate paternity except as a charge, 
a complication, and an assurance of future disquiet. 
Out of political abortion has been born abortion 
proper. Deliberate political sterility lies at the 
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origin of sterility in the family. 

Seeping down from above has come divorce which, 
in the most favourable circumstances, makes of the 
child a little moral pariah torn between contrary 
tendencies. Those who groan about our lowered 
birth rate while at the same time condoning divorce 
seem to me like people who put curare into their 
soup and complain of paralysis. People ought to 
-make up their minds about what they want: either 
freedom to break the conjugal bond and make of 
marriage a mere bedding with the results that the 
word and the thing imply; or the maintenance of 
the conjugal bond, which bears with it naturally cer- 
tain forms of servitude, and the concomitant main- 
tenance of the family tie. It may be said that one 
of the most singular forms of blindness is the illusion 
that celibacy (non-religious) procures for a man 
more freedom than marriage. ‘There is no true in- 
tellectual or moral liberty without discipline and a 
code of conduct. The celibate is in danger of the 
worst of all servitudes, and ends usually by marrying 
his cook at an age when all he can expect of her is 
her ill humour without compensating pleasure. I 
know some tragic examples of this. As for divorce, 
it began by being thought of as a farce and has ended 
as a drama. Basing my work on painful reality, I 
wrote le Partage de enfant, a book which at first 
was ignored and later went deep into certain minds, 
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When children of divorce grow up they learn to 
hate the cause of their youthful misfortune. Nor 
has divorce diminished, as was hoped, the number of 
crimes passionnels; it has on the contrary multiplied 
them. It has a record of failure all down the line. 

While divorce was sapping and mining the mid- 
dle-class families, industrialization, administrative 
centralization, and bureaucracy, reénforcing the evils 
of obligatory division of property among all the off- 
spring of the deceased, were sapping and mining the 
peasant family. Democracy, which is among other 
things a depopulating machine, began by drying up 
the sap of the family. Those sharpshooters, the 
economists, perceived this, and shouted too late, when 
the evil had already been deeply rooted. Follow- 
ing them came the therapeutists and learned Acad- 
emicians and thinkers (respectful, all of them, of 
the régime that caused the ill that disquieted them) 
who proposed remedies about as helpful as a poultice 
on a wooden leg. And thereafter appeared the 
philanthropists, who founded prizes to be awarded 
to numerous families. But these academic prizes are 
like the loans issued in the form of prize lotteries— 
people neglect to come back for a second drawing. 
Neither the generosity nor the initiative of private 
citizens can cure the gangrene infesting the State. 
Individuals are nursed by individuals; families are 
looked after by families; only the State can cure the 
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State. Meanwhile, its mistakes redound violently 
upon the family and the individual. 

It is a truism to say that the strength of the family 
must depend upon the example set by the parents. 
Authority and educational guidance lie within the 
domain of the father; the management of the home 
is the mother’s rdle. She teaches this to her daugh- 
ter, just as her husband teaches Latin and Greek to 
’ their sons. Beyond this common sense lies madness. 
But the corruption of the authority of the State (and 
Czsarism is as much a corruption of authority as 
parliamentarianism) leads logically and even physi- 
ologically to the dethronement of authority in the 
family. Authority does not mean brutality. The 
master is always the less severe in proportion as he 
is more tranquilly recognized to be the master, and 
is obeyed, and can observe that his salutary orders 
are not the constant subject of wrangling. Nor does 
authority mean punishment; it means rather not to 
be constrained to punish. There are moments in the 
family as in the State when it is necessary to employ 
rigour, and in order that this rigour may be brief it 
is better that it be emphatic. These moments should 
be as short as possible. 

The authority of a father is relatively easily exer- 
cised over a child, but the difficulty is greater when 
the child has grown into a young man and has become 
less reasonable and more seriously threatened by life 
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than was the child. It is at such a time that the 
father, if he desires his son to bear himself with the 
decency upon which the happiness of his existence 
will depend, must be himself a man of decency. 
Prayer is the safeguard of the young man; it is the 
metaphysical barrier which Western philosophy does 
not provide for him. But how is the young man to 
pray if he does not see his father in fervent prayer? 
Having lived, observed, and reared children, I can 
assert that character training (which is the founda- 
tion of education) is impossible without religion. 
This is why the anti-clerical frenzy in the past cen- 
tury dealt so severe a blow to education, and thus to 
the family and to family life. I say the anti-clerical 
frenzy, masked or barefaced; for there is a fanati- 
cism which refuses to confess itself, a hypocritical, 
rubber-soled and fundamentally Huguenot fanati- 
cism, marvelously entwined with the democratic 
dogma, cohabiting and growing with it, whose rav- 
ages between 1789 and 1914 were even greater than 
those of the barefaced fanatics. 

The war of religion in nineteenth-century France 
was led by legislators against Catholicism in parlia- 
ment as the national religion, and in the country 
as the prop of the French family. Along with 
the great democratic wars which open and close the 
Stupid Century, this was the principal occupation of 
the two Empires and the three Republics, all of 
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which were essentially identical in their political 
aims, as we have seen. Protestantism fought the 
war on religion in the realm of education. Judaism, 
particularly powerful in international finance (de- 
mocracy equaling plutocracy), took charge of the 
religious war in the family and the State proper. 
The anti-clerical enterprise in administrative and 
electoral circles known as Free Masonry undertook 
to serve as liaison between the one and the other, 
and to influence the judiciary, constrained to apply 
not merely iniquitous but war-begetting laws. 

It was thus that divorce was the creation of the 
Jew called Naquet. I knew this Jew and saw him 
at his work. He was a frightful little Oriental who 
looked like a dwarf out of the Arabian Nights, with 
the eyes of a sadistic almah, a twisted body, a tor- 
tuous soul, and a full awareness of what he was 
about. He plunged into the French family just as 
his fellow Jews plunged into French finance and 
tapped it. His talmudic hatred of the too confiding 
people among whom he had set up his tent and upon 
whom he sharpened his rabbinical knives is plain in 
the books he published towards he end of his life. 
His plan was to dissociate the family among the 
non-circumcised, the goyim, in such fashion that the 
Jewish family, in which divorce is rare, might retain 
its cohesion and strength in the face of its piecemeal 
rival. The same intention and the same procedure 
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had inspired Bonaparte—that son of the Revolution 
—when he instituted the entailed estates. The 
Renanian skeptics like to believe that the Jewish 
poison spreads ethnically and unconsciously, under 
the influence of a libido of destruction, but not vol- 
untarily or systematically. The example of Naquet 
destroys this thesis. Out of my knowledge of the 
man and his kind I have acquired the conviction that 
Naquet was employed on a Jewish mission among 
the French and that he proceeded against us not 
merely systematically, but scientifically. He prac- 
ticed political and social, and even legislative chem- 
istry among us with the most refined perversity. 
Here as elsewhere, imbecile liberalism, whose mis- 
deeds @ stupiditate are beyond counting, came to the 
aid of this Procrustes of the race of Shem, who cut 
our little French lads in two, throwing one half on 
the paternal side and the other fragment on the 
maternal side. Sterility, with the resultant extinc- 
tion of the French family, was comprehended in the 
views of this Messianic horror, this man who was the 
true assassin of the French family. Drumont was 
the only man of his time to see through Naquet; but 
when he denounced the evil he suggested only the 
vaguest remedies. He was a great genius in the 
library, totally devoid of the instinct for action. In 
a magnificent book, ?Etat et la natalité, one of the 
most lucid and penetrating minds of our generation, 
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the Marquis de Roux, examining the relation of 
divorce to depopulation, observes that in 1883, the 
year before the passage of the Naquet Act, there were 
2,806 separations in France, whereas in 1913 there 
were 15,261 divorces. But it is not so much the 
executed divorce that combats natality as it is the 
possibility of recourse to divorce, the instability of 
marriage, which makes it comparable to free love, 
_ where sterility is the rule. Besides, the unfortunate 
experience of the children of divorce makes them 
reluctant to expose their offspring to such a state of 
affairs, and they acquire a natural tendency towards 
birth control. Their experience of marriage is re- 
stricted to enjoyment or immediate interest, without 
recognition of the fact that its essential aim is the 
creation of a home and the continuation of a family. 

The thing that affords an index to the fundamental 
imbecility of this paltry and baleful century is not 
the ignorance and blindness of the mob, which has 
been on the same level of ineptitude, more or less, 
in every age, but the ignorance and blindness of its 
leading organs, its guides and its chiefs, and their 
incapacity for decisive action. Order and authority 
were uncertain of themselves and too timid to follow 
out a line of conduct. The doctors and theorists 
hesitated, thought their hesitation a kind of distinc- 
tion, and made it the rule of their lives. But doubt 
is a sterile thing in every phase of human activity. 
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The first victim of political, legislative, moral, and 
social insanity is always the child at its various ages. 
The nineteenth century began by wondering if pro- 
creation was a good thing, if the child should be 
allowed to see the light of day. Then, when the 
child arrived, it wondered if, rather than implant- 
ing a faith, the faith of its ancestors, in the child, it 
were not better to implant in it a different faith, a 
faith come from Germany. And all this in the 
name of the State! The State severed the child 
from its parents, sundered the indispensable con- 
junction between child and parent, assuming that 
the parent of the last century desired this conjunc- 
tion. It reared the child in uncertainty and bewil- 
derment as concerns family ties. Finally, when the 
child became a man, the State—whether imperial or 
republican, plebiscitary or parliamentarian—handed 
it a military order and sent it off to the frontier to 
die for its country (of course), but in the name of 
false principles which themselves were the begetters 
of repeated wars. 

For, turning from divorce to education, it is not 
to be denied for a moment that the education of the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, and its tail 
which lingers into 1914, was absolutely a Kantian, 
which is to say Lutheran or German, form of educa- 
tion. But not a single conservative, liberal, or re- 
publican patriot would agree to this—and what 
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greater evidence of stupidity do we need than this 
incapacity to perceive the source of a situation con- 
fessedly criminal and fatal? There can be no edu- 
cation without ethics. Ethics is the foundation and 
source of education, just as oxygen is the basis and 
source of respiration. Without an ethical system, of 
whatever kind, education perishes, not merely for 
lack of discipline and authority, as Goyau thought, 
but also for lack of a solid foundation and an en- 
couraging ambiance. For a Frenchman there can 
only be one ethical system, which is that of the Cath- 
olic Church. It runs in our blood, is present in our 
nervous system and our habits, has guided our con- 
duct through hundreds of years; and even the logical 
atheist must acknowledge that it is inseparable from 
our national mind and heart. What is the utility of 
an ethical system that is not traditional, that is not 
a persistent hereditary presence in the soul of the 
child? Nevertheless, the “innovators” of the nine- 
teenth century sought a system of ethics that was not 
Catholic, and found only one—the categorical im- 
perative of Kant, born of the private conscience of 
Luther. In the very center of the table bearing the 
evangelical repast (which is to say on the most sensi- 
tive and delicate site of the human soul, where 
genius and humility, those two forms of the divine, 
meet), these “innovators” had the audacity to place 
that horrible Boche concoction, that insane doctrine 
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called the categorical imperative, with its evil odour 
of Pomerania and the counting-rooms of the Hanse- 
atic towns. For we must remember that behind 
Kant stands the Jew Hamann, from whom Kant 
borrowed his celebrated distinction between the phe- 
nomenon and the noumenon and the noumenoniza- 
tion of his moral axiom number one. 

What a prodigious career this invention of Luther 
has had, taken up by a metaphysical Jew of Koenigs- 
berg, then by a Lutheran metaphysicist of this same 
Koenigsberg, welcomed by the Protestant tribes who 
came into power in France after 1870, to become 
finally the ethical precept in our educational system 
of millions of little Frenchmen! If you can im- 
agine a law decreeing the wearing of the pointed 
helmet by all the new-born of the land of the Gauls, 
you have an exact picture of the significance of the 
laicization of our education, with all its speeches, its 
floods of ink, and its fifty years of dismal persecu- 
tion. This is what people fought for, this Luthero- 
Kantian residuum of the right of the individual con- 
science to become the universal conscience, poisoning 
the reason by pride and enfeebling the understand- 
ing! A healthy-minded and clear-headed man is 
not concerned with the perpetual re-examination of 
the principles of traditional morality and common 
sense; he adopts these principles as his point of de- 
parture in the task of clearing away the weeds and 
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underbrush in the path of a normal life. He desires 
a viaticum, not a theme of preliminary discussion. 
He looks for guidance, not bewilderment. 

The Protestant and Kantian politicians who gov- 
erned France refused to face these simple truths, 
because to do so might have interfered with their 
war of religion. As for the academicians and pro- 
fessors who turned away from them, they dared not 
- confess that they had seen them, for they feared 
either to lose their chances of advancement and cre- 
ate unpleasantness for themselves in university cir- 
cles, or to be called reactionary and retrograde by 
the lowest of cretins. 

We must remember that it was the famous Gam- 
betta, the Genoese windbag of whom Jewish finance 
and Huguenot dogmatism made a demi-god after 
Sedan, who pronounced the decisive phrase: “Cleri- 
calism! There is the enemy!” It happens that I 
was permitted to examine him at close range, in my 
my own home as well as elsewhere among my fath- 
er’s friends, at an age when one’s impressions are 
vivid and often just. Gambetta was the archetype 
of intelligent, artful, loud-mouthed Bohemian, 
“one of the boys” to the life, possessed of an ele- 
mentary education, a gift for improvisation, and 
great cleverness in pumping his interlocutor and 
then handing him back his own arguments as if they 
were new. ‘This type was the creation of the last 
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years of the imperial rout and the scatter-brained 
school of Parnassians. It was inevitable that such a 
busybody should succeed in a democracy. To the 
timid provincials who yearn for order and are re- 
spectful of the disorder bequeathed by troubled 
times to the Senate and the Chamber, he seemed 
an encyclopedic genius. A great, conceited mixer, 
swollen with absurd axioms, he amazed the devotees 
of moral order by a hypocrisy foreign to them and 
by a crossroads histrionism which seemed to them an 
evocation of classic oratory. My father told me 
once that a rich land-owner and member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, one of those cold, self-con- 
tained men whom we often meet in regions which 
are reputed to be populated by exuberant people, 
said of Gambetta, smacking his lips: “He is a char- 
acter out of Plautus combined with one out of 
Petronius.” This south Frenchman of Genoese 
blood loved loose women, banquets, vain and subtle 
discussions, and complicated intrigues. He had a 
fondness for somewhat faded beauties, and wavered 
between the vicious spy Paiva and Léonie Léon, who 
was called “la Présidente” in memory of the Mme. 
Tourvel of Laclos’ scabrous Liaisons dangereuses. 
He had one sincere sentiment—his hatred of the 
national obstacle to his ambitions constituted by 
Catholicism and its influence; his hatred and fear of 
the religious corrective. Gambetta derived rather 
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from Diderot than from Voltaire; he had an innate 
power of gross fascination. 

His immense and fatal success but emphasizes the 
moral and intellectual decadence of a period in which 
all the insanities rolling down the years following 
1789 collected and concentrated in one new virulent 
flow. His success was founded on misrepresentation, 
for everybody now knows that Gambetta, who played 
the part of a wounded and inalterable patriot, had 
a secret understanding with Bismarck through 
la Paiva and her lover, Henckel of Donnersmarck. 
Overcome by the loquacity of the one-eyed wind- 
bag, it was the conservatives and the parlour intellec- 
tuals of the period who made Gambetta a success, 
rather than the boon companions in the café de 
Madrid. When the gifted clown died of a bullet 
wound received in the course of a pseudo-domestic 
row, his self-styled opponents snivelled as loudly as 
his partisans, and helped naively to throw a modest 
veil over the circumstances of his shabby demise. 
The political bequest left by their Gambetta was 
French anti-clericalism operating by the orders of 
Bismarck, who was at that moment engaged in the 
kulturkampf which our anti-clericalism has survived. 
We have had in other periods Tartuffes of the 
style and proportions of Gambetta, but they have 
always been unmasked hitherto. The Gambetta 
legend, despite the attacks made on it, is still alive. 
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Such greasy plants have often prospered in the dung- 
hill of democracy. 

The fake scientist, Paul Bert, is another type rep- 
resentative of the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He knew just enough to believe that he was 
omniscient and to feed his conceit with this belief. 
Out of the welter of biology and physiology that 
littered his poor childish brain came his faith in the 
non-existence of God, which is the appanage of every 
elementary mind that goes off half-cocked. He de- 
cided that if Frenchmen are to be happy God must 
be extirpated from education and public charity, 
from our hospitals as well as our schools. In the 
midst of this weighty task he was overtaken by death, 
and for a number of years thereafter the radical 
press, and even a good share of the liberal press 
represented him as a sort of genius, without how- 
ever offering any evidence in support of this unmoti- 
vated appreciation. For this there was the best of 
reasons. Nowadays we see Paul Bert in his real 
guise, which is that of an idiot. But he was an idiot 
who acted, and whose deeds, what with the help of 
his times, weighed and still weigh poisonously on 
public education. 

Something very curious and comical occurred after 
the four years’ war: the Republic (salvaged for the 
moment by the superiority of the French War Col- 
lege over the German War College, the only reason 
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of our salvation), feeling confusedly embarrassed 
by the impurity of Gambetta’s origins, hesitated to 
erect 2 monument to him, while at the same time it 
felt the necessity for such a monument. The heart 
of the cardboard statesman had, following a series of 
strange circumstances, been pickled in alcohol, like 
an anatomical specimen. It was first decided to carry 
this heart in great pomp directly to the Panthéon; 
_ then some one proposed that it go to the Panthéon 
via the Arc de Triomphe! These tergiversations 
gave rise to a variety of farcical debates in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies from which the reputation of the 
demi-god emerged somewhat dog-eared. But if you 
want to know the truth about the part played by 
Gambetta during the earlier Franco-German war, let 
me recommend that you read Henri Dutrait Crozon’s 
incomparable book, Gambetta et la défense nationale. 
There is nothing in European literature since Swift, 
to my knowledge, that may be compared for tragi- 
comic power to this work of historic restoration based 
solely on official documents. Needless to say, none 
of the zealots of him whose spittle-covered and ly- 
ing tongue (tongue only—not heart) ought to have 
been carried to the Panthéon has attempted to refute 
this unique book. 

The aforementioned Panthéon, a conservatory of 
divers representatives of the Stupid Century, now 
contains the remains of Victor Hugo and Emile Zola, 
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and the heart of Gambetta. This tripod of demo- 
cratic worship has all the value of a symbol. Across 
the pediment may be seen engraved the apotheosis of 
this imperial epos, chanted in all its length and 
breadth by all the historians of the Academy—the 
Massons, the Vandals, the Houssayes, and so on, 
despite the fact that it filled Europe with fire and 
blood at Trafalgar, Waterloo, and Sedan, and was 
responsible for massacre and depopulation. The 
charge beaten by the little drummer of Arcole (made 
famous by Mistral in a poem as resplendent as a 
spring morning in the rue Soufflot) is thus the most 
gigantic charge (in the sense also of burden) ever 
imposed upon the French people. Inside this monu- 
ment raised to error repose the verbo-sexual Hugo 
in the purple of his lyrical and epic insanities, the 
great fecal Zola, celebrant at the altar of the 
Supreme Filth, which is the last word in revolu- 
tionary mysticism, and the unutterable Gambettical 
viscera. How true it is that as one suffers the gods, 
so one honours them. More lately, this laical 
mound has been touched off by the remains of the 
illustrious chemist, Berthelot, that fatal genius to 
whom millions of mutilated and amputated men 
ought to bring their crutches and their bleeding 
stumps, for it was he who invented the chief explo- 
sives to which we now owe the happiness of human- 
ity and the security of our homes. All that is lack- 
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ing is his friend Renan who, by the systematic and 
malingering dubiety characteristic of this harmoni- 
ous unfrocked priest (a dubiety which doubted not 
of itself), paralyzed two generations pledged by 
democracy to the holocaust of 1914. In truth, one 
might write a “Prayer on the Panthéon” of quite 
different import and significance than saint Ernest’s 
gospel, summed up in the “Prayer on the Acropolis” 
‘ which stupefied our youth and was honoured by a 
topsy-turvy set of university faculties. 

One of the “benefits” of the daily press with its 
numberless rotaries, which began to operate towards 
1850 and have continued to grow steadily in volume, 
was to spread among the town workers all the major 
stupidities of the bourgeoisie in power. This dis- 
service may be divided into two periods: first, that 
in which the industrial proletariat had no newspapers 
of its own; and secondly, after the Commune, when 
it had its own press. In the first period it swilled 
the pot-liquor brewed by the poisoners of the old 
Third Estate. In the second, its journals adopted 
the same idols and spread the same errors as those 
of Monsieur Adolphe Thiers. This may be ex- 
plained by the fact that whereas the peasant is sus- 
picious of the printed word above all else (wherein 
his good sense is to be admired), the workman is 
extraordinarily simple-minded and is the easy prey 
of the printing press. When the bourgeoisie will 
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long have deserted the worship of the democratic 
fetishes preserved on ice in the Panthéon, there will 
still be numberless workers who will imagine them- 
selves revolutionists of their own class (in reality 
their style of revolution will be that of the class they 
are fighting), and who will go on venerating Saint 
Zola, Saint Renan, Saint Hugo, and mistaking these 
and other slave drivers of anti-social and inhuman 
imbecility for emancipators. For nothing is so 
human as humanism... and so inhuman as 
humanitarianism. 

Emancipators! The magical word that crowns 
bestial and homicidal imbecility with laurels and 
with the wreaths of the benefactor and the genius. 
Everybody remembers that in the early days of the 
Paris Commune, the federated rebels manning the 
barricades took off their hats and bowed reverently 
before the hearse that carried Charles Hugo, Victor’s 
son, out of the city to the cemetery of Pére Lachaise. 
They had been told and they believed that Victor 
Hugo was on their side, was in favour of emancipa- 
tion. As a matter of fact Hugo, who was a mon- 
ster of pride and selfishness as are all men who are 
the slaves of instinct, was for the emancipation of 
himself, and flattered the people only through fear. 
He reasoned very romantically, as Zola did, in this 
way: “The bourgeois will be easy on me and I have 
nothing to fear from their victory in the event of 
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civil war. Therefore, I ought to ‘fix’ myself with 
the proletariat and its leaders.” It is deplorable 
that the same craftiness may be attributable to 
Anatole France. 

Whoever thinks at all must reflect with amaze- 
ment upon the imperturbable confidence of the oft- 
deceived workers in their dubious leaders, and their 
absolute lack of irony at the sight of all the political 
careers in which men have risen on the workmen’s 
backs and at their expense. This is their particular 
form of stupidity, and it is more excusable than that 
of the bourgeoisie because it is not based on a heap 
of diplomas and certificates and attestations of clair- 
voyance and intelligence. The workman is above all 
sentimental; it pains him to give up the enthusiasm 
with which he put himself into the hands of his 
guide, his master, his doctor. To acknowledge that 
these latter have made mock of him, used him, 
pulled the wool over his eyes, seems to him a lower- 
ing of his self-esteem. When he is forced to this 
conclusion, he gives vent to anger, not to laughter. 
The peasant, on the other hand, makes light of 
everything, and most of all of himself. He laughs 
at the sorrow and misfortune of others. He goes so 
far as to laugh at his own death. This is because he 
lives in immediate contact with the master of mas- 
ters, with nature, which teaches man to submit, to 
resign himself to ills which are inescapable, and 
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that banter and mockery is the only revenge man 
can take. 

The result is that up to the present the customs 
and the family of the peasant have fought off suc- 
cessfully the homicidal propaganda of the press and 
the example of and contact with the Greatly Stupid 
of the nineteenth century—in particular Hugo, 
Renan, Zola, and their disciples and emulators. 
Meanwhile, the bourgeoisie has been contaminated 
from top to bottom; a considerable section of the 
aristocracy has been preserved intact; and the indus- 
trial population has been seriously poisoned. Snob- 
bishness, which is to say vain fatuousness, floats over 
the whole literary and political picture of the Rous- 
sellian and romanticist ravages. The true aristo- 
cracy and the peasantry are devoid of snobbishness, 
and when they meet it they are royally amused by 
it. One of the best and keenest critics of the boasted 
progress in the sciences, literature, and politics of 
this century was Comte Eugéne de Lur Saluces, 
whose firm and sound remarks in Maurras’s compila- 
tion, PEnquéte sur la monarchie en France, are 
worthy of the seventeenth century. The book itself, 
of course, is the breviary of French salvation. Orig- 
inal views, sound judgment, audacity, and superior 
good sense—these are the characteristics of the writ- 
ings of this polished and intrepid nobleman whose 
mind was closed against the nonsense tales, fibs, 
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farces, iniquities, and insanities spread these sixty 
years past in millions of copies of the popular press. 
He examined each thing on its merits. He had read 
everything, was interested in everything. His ad- 
vice was always pertinent and was marked by the 
decision and precision of fine steel in the hands of 
an honourable and skillful surgeon. 

My friend Emile, on the other hand, lived in 
La Cossandrie, a little hamlet perched on the side 
of a hill between Blois and Tours, looking out upon 
one of the most beautiful scenes in the world. He 
had read only the few books I used to lend him, or 
that the parish priest lent him, and the Paris Petit 
Parisien of the day or two before. This sturdy old 
bachelor had sold his little vineyard to a neighbour 
at a decent profit and retired from active work. He 
was a born critic and observer, as often happens in 
that once fortunate and still light-hearted part of 
the country. I say “once fortunate” because Tour- 
aine was decimated by the last war and La Cossandrie 
itself lost eight out of ten of its magnificent sons, 
who were the pride of their honest farmer parents. 
The idea that they had died to make the world safe 
for democracy filled Emile with endless bitter irony. 

He was talking one day with the forest ranger, 
whose two grandsons had been killed in the early 
days of the war when our unarmed Republic was 
sending youthful breasts to face the German fire. 
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“Where do they keep their democracy?” he asked. 
“Wonderful butcher, this democracy,” he added; 
“Branchetau (the village butcher) is not in that 
class.” 

Somebody said something about going slow with 
the Germans if we want them to pay us. And Emile 
replied: “When you crush a snake’s head you take 
his skin in payment.”” When the Armistice was be- 
ing discussed, he said: “Why don’t we make them 
pay up a few thousand millions right now. We 
won’t get another chance like this.” All of which 
proves that Clemenceau and Foch might have done 
well to consult him. Whenever his friend Boneu, 
a vine-dresser like himself, spelled out something or 
other in a newspaper about the boasted progress of 
socialism or any other ism, Emile would add after 
each phrase—“in the moon.” With these three 
magnificent words the philosopher of La Cossandrie 
would have annihilated all the speeches of Jaurés * 
and his followers. Indeed, I myself used the Emil- 
ian formula with profit in the Chamber of Deputies. 

Emile mentioned one day that he would like to 
make up his mind for himself about the value of 
Hugo (who was suspect because of the haggard, 
periodic, and dithyrambic eulogies printed in the 
Petit Parisien), and I lent him a copy of les Mi- 


* Jean Jaurés (1859-1914), chief of the French Socialist 
Party, assassinated in a Paris café on the opening of the War. 
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sérables. Having been well taught to read and 
reckon, he read the book fairly rapidly and made 
no comment upon it for a week after returning it. 
I was interested by his silence and asked him one 
day what pleasure he had derived from this famous 
book. He said: “If I had known it was as long as 
that I should have begun at the end.” Then, a 
week later, he added: “Any man who goes about 
praising the world of evil can’t complain of the pun- 
ishment he receives.” By that he meant that Hugo’s 
exile was the proper compensation for his defense of 
Jean Valjean and Fantine. On the whole, every- 
body whose picture appeared in the Petit Parisien 
was suspect in his eyes, and logically so, in view of 
the number of porch-climbers, murderers, and 
drunkards to whom the Dupuys’ organ is devoted. 
The wild but generally semi-official political articles 
published in this very widely read sheet seemed to 
Emile an attempt to make up for the sensational 
headlines spread over the first page. He would 
shake his head and say: “All that is meant to make 
us swallow the dirt more easily.” 

I should never stop quoting the wise and measured 
sayings of Emile, whose words were infinitely su- 
perior to the pedantic malice of his neighbour of 
Véretz, Paul-Louis Courier*; but I want to tell you 


* A social and political pamphleteer of liberal tendencies but 
great wit and charm. (1772-1825.) 
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one thing he said which seems to me to sum up the 
aphorisms and meditations of this Horatian sage, 
Emile, who was always perfumed from the ears to 
the palms of his hands with the odours of onion 
and white wine. We were chatting at sundown out- 
side his little house in the sublime countryside of 
the Loire. I was standing and he, bent over, was 
chopping some mossy fagots. He stopped, looked 
out on the splendour that nature had spread before 
us, and murmured: “She doesn’t care a hang about 
us, of course; but she is the only one who never lies 
to us.” You gather from this that many academi- 
cians would not be worthy of putting on Emile’s 
sabots, those sabots whose rhythmic sound over the 
hard ground announced the coming of the frost. 
Academicians, academies! In the nineteenth 
century these words profited by the atmosphere of 
credulity that clung about literary and scientific 
authority and replaced, or was supposed to replace, 
royal political authority and the religious dogma. 
Legitimate respect and traditional veneration, which 
sank out of sight in democracy like piles in the mud, 
lingered and clung to a few institutions before their 
total disappearance. The wrecked and the wreck- 
ers who profited thereby looked with complaisance 
upon this deplorable spectacle. Comical spectacle, 
too, in a way, for the moderated revolutionist who is 
received with open arms into a learned company 
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or a board of directors is a classic type and possesses 
a certain good-natured gayety. The nineteenth cen- 
tury stands for the burial of everything that con- 
tributed to the honour and the strength of France, 
but at every funeral there are to be found, among 
the mourners, a certain number of gay spirits with 
whose vengeful hilarity one cannot be vexed. 
One of the characters in my father’s celebrated 
‘novel, ?Immortel, declares somewhere that “all or- 
ganized bodies are cowardly.” They are so, it is 
true, when they are not supported by the hereditary 
flying buttress characteristic of all monarchical in- 
stitutions. In a democracy, where everything is 
unstable, crumbling, liquefied, and in a state of con- 
stant decomposition due to the hazards of social and 
political disruption, an Academy, which is by defi- 
nition a body of privileged and superior beings living 
in the light of tradition, is the deserted orphan of 
society. The donations and bequests that pour into 
it are useless. It is subject to the uninterrupted 
threat of the covetousness and cupidity of the lead- 
ers and deceivers of the people. In order to appease 
and soften them, the Academy is forced to welcome 
them in its midst, and with them all the dismal 
eccentricities that Aristophanes took such delight in 
ridiculing. When the revolutionist has filled his 
pouch and, seeking to safeguard it, has turned con- 
servative, he becomes a candidate for one of those 
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seats in which one sleeps so comfortably beneath a 
simulacrum of laurels; and the conservatives, be- 
lieving in his power (which has already vanished), 
hasten eagerly to welcome him among them. I have 
seen too many scenes of this comedy not to have 
made note of a few of its more distinctive and amus- 
ing features. 

The French Academy, for example. It goes 
without saying that lobbying and intrigue have al- 
ways pushed mediocrities into it, to the detriment of 
men of worth who had a right to their seats. But 
it was during the Stupid Century, and in particular 
its second half, that the Academy became a conser- 
vatory of politicians, and found itself from time 
to time seriously embarrassed by the presence of one 
or other of them. Such was the case of Emile 
Ollivier, the personification of the liberal Empire 
who, after Sedan, was not able to pronounce his 
discourse of admission, and about whom those who 
had voted for him exclaimed: “Ah! if only we had 
known.” 

As everybody is aware, politicians who give or sell 
honorific decorations generally do not accept them 
for themselves. Instead, after they have held port- 
folios for a number of years, they solicit seats in 
the Academy. The academic seat is, in our democ- 
racy, the compensation promised to the anarchist or 
socialist who has, as we say politely, evolved, become 
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more or less liberal. Take any revolutionist, soak 
him for a few years in the tepid water of honours 
and wealth, and you get a liberal. It is no good 
citing names, for there are too many of them; and 
besides, I am not writing this to cause grief to any- 
body. The purpose of this book is to educate and 
to try to spare the coming generation the teachings 
of bloodshed and death to which their elders were 
‘subjected. 

The French Academy, which has a glorious past, 
has long since become useless, unless for the purpose 
of insuring higher rates of payment to those of its 
members who write in the press. It is said, and it 
may be possible, that the Academy still retains a cer- 
tain prestige abroad. Yet I have never observed this 
in the various sojourns of my youth in England, 
Holland, Belgium, or Spain. I have never once been 
asked about a famous or well-known writer: “Is he a 
member of the Academy?” It seems to me that this 
prestige is exercised only upon the minds of the 
half-educated at home. People who count abroad, 
like those who count in France, are generally not 
interested in the Academy. It is beginning to be 
confused with the Senate. Things might have been 
otherwise if writers like Balzac, Mistral, Barbey 
d’Aurevilly, Fustel de Coulanges, Alphonse Daudet, 
Drumont, and Maurras, for example, had been 
members of the Academy. On the other hand, it 
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is impossible to remember the names of the cele- 
brated unknown (already bad enough), the poor 
historians, and the detestable poets (which is worse) 
who were welcomed with open arms into this incon- 
sequent company. A complete list would be redolent 
of the buffoonery of which I have already spoken 
and which is the mark of an age in which moral and 
intellectual decomposition sets the standards and dic- 
tates the laws that govern matters of intelligence 
and morality. 

Let me say that here as elsewhere in this book I 
write in a spirit of entire disinterestedness, having 
never known or thought of the desire to deliver an 
address under the Dome of the Academy and having 
inherited my father’s spirit of absolute indepen- 
dence. It is my pleasure to be a member of the little 
Académie Goncourt, where periodically I meet good 
friends with whom I exchange memories of other 
days. The Goncourt Academy doles out to us a 
pleasant little income which is very acceptable in 
these days of paper money (when one has to work 
three times as hard as before to keep one’s family 
alive), and is otherwise of undeniable utility, since 
our annual prize actually does material service for 
the author who wins it. I should never have been 
able to bring myself to meet every month such a 
triple bore as the late Frédéric Masson, or a frozen 
chip like Henri de Régnier, or a stray detritus of 
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republican politics like Gabriel Hanotaux. Contact 
with one’s opponents in the Chamber is bearable, be- 
cause one has a chance of tweaking their noses and 
speaking frankly to them. But courtesy and breed- 
ing are the rule in the Academy; a little honest 
quarreling is forbidden, and one is not allowed to 
pour snuff into the wine-pots. To which I say 
“sood-night, old dear” while I go on writing what 
many people think and whisper but do not say aloud 
—that the academic institution, a school of servility 
in every domain, is at present more harmful than 
useful to French literature. 

It is noxious in that it is a haven of refuge and 
respectability for tired politicians. It is noxious in 
that it encourages insipid and meaningless literature 
in which liberalism swims contentedly. It is nox- 
ious in that it aims at the artificial creation of sec- 
ond-rate writers, the un-academized, upon whom the 
academized would, if they dared, impose absurd 
rules and defective syntax. Finally and ina word, it 
is noxious in that it constitutes a fake élite. For 
while the absence of an élite is fatal and contributes 
to social disorder, the existence of a fake élite is even 
worse. In a lesser degree (because their prestige 
is not so great), the Academy of Sciences and the 
Academy of Moral Sciences shared during the nine- 
teenth century in the blots and defects of the greater 
Academy. A man could write several volumes about 
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the blunders of the Academy of Sciences, whose 
proceedings grow more and more frightfully empty 
as the years pass. Blunders are committed in every 
age. But this Academy confers upon them a sol- 
emnity and a duration which, in a period fascinated 
by science, may have the most serious consequences. 
Two contrary and equally absurd strains are dis- 
cernible in this vain and illusory body: the first is 
an internal current of misoneism—hatred of novelty 
—which leads it to despise or reject every expression 
of originality and every powerful personality; and 
the second, an external impulse of fatuity by which 
it is persuaded to welcome and cherish with exag- 
gerated enthusiasm and tenacity that which it re- 
jected the day before. The result is that its decisions 
and preferences waver between the two poles of 
scientific error, which are premature rejection and 
excessively obstinate adherence. 

I have been the close witness of a considerable 
bit of lobbying for seats in the French Academy and 
the Academy of Sciences, and my memory of these 
incidents fills me with both amusement and disgust. 
It is astounding to see men of ripe years and ac- 
complishment engaging in humiliating errands of 
solicitation and allowing themselves to be placed on 
a level with the rabble of pseudo-writers and pseudo- 
scientists who clutter up these so-called sanctuaries 
of literature and science. Once they are elected, 
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after many rebuffs and when they are filled with 
rancour, these men of worth begin to hate the col- 
leagues who have humiliated them, and think only 
of vengeance, or of encouraging candidates whom, 
in their turn, they will be able to bully and molest. 
Out of this has grown the particular form of vicious- 
ness known as senilo-academic sadism, which de- 
serves a chapter by itself. 

It happens that in the nineteenth century the term 
“academic” became confused with such words as 
“classical” and “traditional,” whereupon classical 
art and the literary tradition suffered on the rebound 
from academic discredit. Men of great value, de- 
sirous of reacting against the absurd rules and 
mediocre canons foisted upon them by the academic 
spirit, have directed their vituperation mistakenly 
against tradition and classicism, which have nothing 
in common with stilted routine. And thus men have 
been led astray, deplorable confusion has been 
created, and vain excesses have been committed. 
In the domain of the fine arts, for example, delight- 
ful and powerful and perfectly classical painters 
such as Manet, Monet, Renoir, Cézanne, and Car- 
riére, for example, as well as a sculptor like Rodin, 
have been ignored, scorned, vituperated, and com- 
bated in the name of supposedly traditional prin- 
ciples which were nothing but the cheap doleful 
conventions and catch-words of the academies. This 
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injustice has frequently caused these great artists to 
proffer, in their righteous irritation, words of revolt 
in themselves idiotic—for silliness always begets 
silliness. But it was not they who had begun. To- 
day, looking at a canvas by Monet, Manet, Renoir, 
Cézanne, or Carriére, or at a bust or monument by 
Rodin, one wonders what it was that dumbfounded 
the visitors to the old salons and enraged the ad- 
versaries of these masters. No such lack of taste is 
observable in the three centuries preceding the last; 
it is the mark of the nineteenth century and points, 
in the realm of plastic arts as well as in that of ideas, 
to a strong urge towards conventional ugliness, 
deemed pretty and reserved. 

In order not to love certain paintings by Manet, 
Monet, or Renoir, for example, one must possess a 
distaste for light, which is the major element in all 
the arts as it is in literature. Without desiring to 
establish a forced relationship between light and in- 
telligence, I yet dare say that they always go to- 
gether. Light is the intelligence of the painter; in- 
telligence is the light of the writer. Renoir, who 
was ignored for some forty years of his laborious 
existence, invented a blond shade, as Watteau in- 
vented blues, which constitutes to my mind a con- 
quest of man over nature. This vibrant blond is 
comparable to a line of Virgil or Racine; it is a 
blond beside which every other colour seems dull 
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and somber, a blond like the light seen by a child on 
pleasure bent or by a woman in love hurrying to an 
appointment with her lover. And both Manet and 
Monet have painted coloured shadows in which 
violet and gold mingle as they actually do on sunny 
days. During the Renaissance, and in the eighteenth 
century as well, when light was held in high honour 
and the eyes of our lovers of painting were prodig- 
iously trained, the colours of these later masters 
would have seemed the most natural thing in the 
world. But between 1830 and 1880 it was under- 
stood, agreed, and decreed that shadow was gray 
and that sunlight consisted in a yellow band. In the 
nineteenth century the vision of the vulgar, which 
is crepuscular and cadaverous, was adopted by the 
academies and forced upon the public that loved 
painting. Night and death are the characteristic 
notes of the academies in everything that is fine. 
The living and the luminous are despised by these 
misguided conservatives. 

The archetype of such academicians was an en- 
tirely decent chap who went by the name of Gé- 
rome, and whose masterpiece, a sorry painting called 
“Tanagra” greeted my eye for years whenever I en- 
tered the drawing-room of a certain elderly friend. 
“Tanagra” was a young woman who sat, presumably 
nude, in the unctuous lard of her own figure, which 
bore no relation to any type of woman known. 
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Nothing could be imagined more frightful than this 
art-school example of beauty. The fact that Gé- 
rome had been able to produce this turnip and boast 
of it was proof enough that he had spent his whole 
life without the slightest notion not only of his art 
but of nature as well, which is a delight eternally 
hidden from some people. Gérdmes swarmed 
through the past century, laid down academic laws, 
and by their gifts, their pupils, their works, and their 
laureates, massacred all the streets and museums of 
Paris and the provinces. Funniest of all was the 
baptism of this sack of pink, inedible bonbons by 
the name “Tanagra.” 

A lightless vision is usually accompanied by a 
static vision. ‘Those who cannot see the sun gen- 
erally cannot see movement either. They see it with 
the eyes of Conservatory actors, which is to say still 
and always conventional. Any real movement seized 
and transfixed by the practiced eye always seems 
false to the public. Thus, a weeping figure must al- 
ways bury its face in its hands; a man in anger must 
shake his fist; a woman imploring must kneel and 
fling back her outstretched arms, and so on. The 
great artist, naturally, ignores this stupid routine. 
In periods of artistic sensibility and intelligence the 
beauties he invents are welcomed and understood 
right off. In others—as in the last century—they 
are thought shocking and repellent. And so in lit- 
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erature and in music, the artist who is bold and 
frank and classical (for classical art, like everything 
sublime, is bold and frank) is called a revolutionist, 
is deemed incomprehensible, until in despair he turns 
actually to chaos and confusion. I have seen this 
happen again and again. 

It is an error to believe that the sublime has never 
been popular in any age. On the contrary, the sub- 
lime is readily grasped by simple souls in direct con- 
tact with nature, such as shepherds, sailors, or plow- 
men. It is never understood by the half-educated 
who, corrupted by false notions and in particular by 
the academic, go instinctively to romanticism, which 
is the caricature of the sublime. It has been said 
that such a thing exists as preliminary education in 
beauty. That is very true. Beauty is not subjective, 
as the Boches say, nor an affair of appreciation. It 
exists in itself. There is a beauty that is the essence 
of nature; there is another that is the essence of 
imagination; and there is a third extracted partly 
from nature and partly from imagination. In the 
same way, certain words derive from individual 
memory, certain verbal roots from hereditary mem- 
ory, and certain terms from both individual and 
hereditary memory. But certain people possess a 
natural propensity towards beauty, as may be seen, for 
example, in the fashion in which a peasant wom- 
an poises her jug on her shoulder, or in a mother 
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playing gayly with her naked child. And it is this 

beauty that may include even the sublime. 
Starting from this point, one thinks of all the in- 

numerable quarrels of the Stupid Century: “Nothing 


exists but nature. ... Nothing exists but the 
ideal... . Nothing exists but work, effort... . 
Nothing exists but spontaneity. . . .” And so on. 


Is a sunset purple, golden, green, or violet? It is 
all of these at once, and yet it is unseizable; for the 
fluidity of beauty is as eternal as its existence is cer- 
tain. It is as indubitable and essential as death, and 
like death endures only an instant. Yet it is beauty 
that lends value to life. Periods devoid of moral, 
intellectual, or physical beauty are periods of unhap- 
piness, and I am convinced that they end inevitably 
in spiritual and material catastrophe. There is a 
secret but constant relation between the general 
esthetic appreciation of an age and the serene sin- 
cerity of the men who live in it. It is the combin- 
ation of these that brings about what we call a golden 
age. Poetry (which is the penetration of the uni- 
versal harmony) is a sovereign element and a slight 
guarantee of the unstable peace among men. The 
true masterpieces should be the guardian angels of 
humanity. Only, men scarcely ever listen to the 
masterpieces, men turn away from them; and where 
people have lost their guides and scales, or have 
employed wicked guides and false scales, they remain 
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ignorant of the existence of these masterpieces. It 
is pathetic to think of classic beauty in literature, 
music, painting, the theater, etching (for etching is 
a special and powerful art) knocking on the door 
of the weary and prostrate century whose flaws are 
here displayed, and turning away rejected and re- 
pulsed, while in the next instant these doors are 
flung wide to let in every form of folly and ugliness. 
No less pathetic is the thought of political, moral, so- 
cial, economic, and philosophical good sense sent 
packing while altars are raised to the insanity of a 
Michelet, or the dubiety of a Renan, or to the 
“doctrine” worthy of a madhouse called democracy. 
The thought is horrible but salutary, for this joint 
rejection of beauty and good sense carries enormous 
significance. Is not art somewhat the body of the 
spirit? Do we not say mens sana in corpore sano? 
When the general level of intelligence is low, then 
the academies most hate and condemn expressive- 
ness. Such welcome as the French Academy ex- 
tended in the past century to expressive writers was 
due to momentary inattention, or else to the fact that 
these writers had obtained popular success. But its 
honest preference was always extended to soft, spine- 
less, insipid prose, indescribable in any language (and 
particularly in French), such as was written by an 
Octave Feuillet, a Cherbuliez, or a Marcel Prévost, 
or to the mechanical and artificial verse of a Hérédia 
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or an Henri de Régnier, or the sinister emptiness of 
an Aicard. The Academy welcomes the false fan- 
tasy of a Rostand because it is anti-fantasist and as 
heavy as an acrobat with feet of lead. It rejects a 
Théodore de Banville of whom Rostand, with his 
twelve hundred thousand copies sold and perform- 
ances given, is merely the flat and insipid imitator. 
It welcomes the glacial and profoundly ridiculous 
expositions of a Leconte de Lisle, with his frigid and 
idiotic conception of antiquity; but it rejects the 
penetrating poetry of a Baudelaire or a Verlaine be- 
cause both these poets possess the divine secret of 
the intensity that it hates. Heérédia was a sort of 
professional beauty, which is to say the most hideous 
beauty in the world. Leconte de Lisle was a solemn 
and convential sage, i.e. the maddest kind imagi- 
nable. Rostand wrote conventional fireworks, than 
which there is nothing more doleful and tarnished on 
earth. To them the dignus intrare. It is easy to 
guess with what transports of satisfaction the nine- 
teenth-century French Academy would have voted 
against Villon, Ronsard, Rabelais and Montaigne! 

The same may be said of the other academies com- 
posing the Institut de France, in particular the Acad- 
émie des Beaux Arts, properly nicknamed the 
Academy of Ugly Arts. As for the Academy of 
Moral Sciences, whose very name is full of derision, 
it is in reality merely the depository of all the left- 
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overs of politics and the bar. The “governing” 
classes represented in the Academies are actually gov- 
erned by two impulses—envy and fear. They envy 
any man who distinguishes himself, in whatever field 
of endeavour; and if he cleaves to the cause of au- 
thority and order they begin to fear him, fear the 
imaginary reprisals with which his daring and his 
success may punish their pusillanimity. Given a 
sound constitution, there is nothing more amusing in 
the world than to defend society and tradition in the 
name of sound principles, and to see terror spread 
among those very people whose security one proposes 
to insure. The liberal, that pillar of the Academy, 
who has grown habituated during more than fifty 
years to a regularly rational service of beatings and 
humiliation on the part of his Jacobin and other 
revolutionary allies, seems to hate with a mortal 
hatred anybody who attacks his enemies and distracts 
their attention from himself. The center is more 
fearful and indignant at a show of strength by the 
right than it is at a show of violence by the left. It 
insists upon making clear its independence of these 
“fanatics” on the right, whom it pretends to lump 
together with those of the left, but whom in fact 
it detests infinitely more. 

The reason of all this is the progressive disap- 
pearance of a polished society, which lent not only 
charm but also strength and originality to the French 
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spirit before the emergence of the revolutionary and 
liberal chaos. It is due also to the too rapid as- 
cendancy of the middle-class parvenu about which 
Bourget has written in ?Etape, a novel worthy to 
stand beside the best of Balzac, and to the substi- 
tution for this polished society (which knew its 
shortcomings and laughed at them) of a grave and 
sententious body of parlour intellectuals. Frivolous 
people are alike in every age, but serious people, 
when they are empty-headed, are a menace. They 
are even more dangerous when they lack that un- 
shakable logic, which, joined to a determined spirit, 
is what we call character. 

Moliére writing his Misanthrope shows him at 
grips with braggadocio, silliness, and frivolity. The 
true parlour intellectual (who could never have 
known Alceste, since this misanthrope has ceased to 
exist) is the precise opposite to the aristocrat; he 
combines debility with gravity. The first admirers 
and propagators of Rousseau’s terrible doctrines were 
parlour intellectuals. The court of Louis XVI was 
infested with them. The venom of the Rights of 
Man and of the citizen (that ludicrous gospel of the 
Stupid Century) poisoned them first, and through 
them these blood-weighted miseries descended into 
successive strata of the bourgeoisie below which they 
tainted some few artisans. This happened before 
the industrial era, assailing French soil at the very 
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moment when the Jacobins were abolishing the 
guilds and their privileges and levelling the country, 
appeared coincidentally with the opening of the locks 
that loosed the flood of the proletariat. What fol- 
lowed was one of those slow, glacier-like catastro- 
phes, invisible to everyone except the eyes of a de 
Maistre, a Bonald, or a Le Play, such as ever pre- 
cede a brilliant conflagration. The Reign of Terror 
was an indirect consequence of the infatuation of the 
parlour intellectuals for Rousseau, as Jules Lemaitre 
proved amply in his lectures on the author of the 
Contrat Social. Like all unintelligent people, these 
unfortunates learned nothing from experience and 
adhered en masse to the liberalism sown by the 
Girondins. Thus they became the vast crucible in 
which boiled the cultures of all the mental and po- 
litical, literary and philosophical epidemics reviewed 
in this book and synthetically summed up in de- 
mocracy. 

In the earlier centuries a real and intellectual 
polished society maintained a balance in France by 
the employment of good sense. Replacing this so- 
ciety, the parlour intellectuals began by setting up 
two fetishes whose ravages are incalculable—the so- 
called “man of genius” and “the populace.” 

Their conception of a man of genius and their no- 
tion of the judgment of the populace are equally 
romantic creations. Victor Hugo deals with them at 
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great length in his William Shakespeare. The 
theory about genius begat Bonaparte, who was the 
first to profit by it, preceding Chateaubriand and 
Hugo. It may be summed up rather easily as fol- 
lows: the man of genius is he who is the possessor 
of natural gifts (about whose origin nothing is said 
until long afterwards) plus every kind of privilege 
and no duties. He is recognizable for the fact that 
he bears within him a great irreligious and terres- 
trial truth, hitherto unimagined by man, which will 
be the source of tremendous progress. What 
Michelet called the “Bible of humanity” is composed 
of a series of evangelists, rousers of the masses, who 
come forth out of the darkness which is the past and 
advance towards the light which is the future. The 
same notion is to be found in the works of Quinet. 
Something very like it, though marked by hesitancies 
and tardy repentance, is to be found in Renan. The 
fundamental idea, rarely expressed but often insinu- 
ated, is that the man of genius is a demi-god and 
may very well replace God one of these days. Out 
of this grows a new conception of authority founded 
on genius, according to which the masses should bow 
only before genius. Hugo adds kindness, but that is 
what Pascal calls a false window painted on for sym- 
metry; and besides, Hugo was not kind, and appre- 
ciated only extraordinary and spectacular kindness 
which might serve as a sensational springboard, 
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It is Bonaparte, standing in his lake of blood with 
the halo of genius about his head, who best corres- 
ponds to the definition. This is why Hugo, who de- 
tested the nephew for personal reasons (and it is true 
that Napoleon III. was totally devoid of genius) 
magnified the uncle. He was the genius of war, 
whereas Hugo was determined to be the genius of 
peace and kindness. And he would be followed by 
another genius who would surely appear in the twen- 
tieth century, would create the United States of 
Europe, and would decree the general peace and 
beatification of the whole of humanity. Our present 
“senialists” differ from their predecessors only on 
this point, that the next demi-god will be neither a 
poet nor an orator. He will bea scientist of the type 
of Berthelot (a little longer) or of Pasteur (a little 
broader). There are even “genialists” who risk de- 
tails about him. He will cure all ills, suppress all 
infirmities and probably prolong our age limit; or he 
will invent machines so deadly and explosives so pow- 
erful that war will become impracticable. It is true 
that we shall still have with us all our day-to-day 
sorrows and annoyances. But what of that! An- 
other genius will follow—a great musician, perhaps 
—who will drown all these sorrows in harmonic and 
symphonic waves. 

Towards the end of the century, after geniuses 
had abounded in all the daily newspapers without 
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bringing about universal happiness, certain weary 
souls commenced to burn the idols they had wor- 
shipped. Then we had the pathological, or alien- 
ist, theory of the man of genius, which in its uni- 
versality was just as comic and absurd as the theory 
of the demi-god genius. We were shown a Hercules 
who was a madman, the victim of the most frightful 
blemishes. It was at this time that the abnormally 
slow pulse of Napoleon was discovered, as well as 
his mania for counting the windows of every town 
he took. Finally, at the beginning of the present 
century (when most of the errors and stupidities of 
the past century were still alive) the more or less 
reasonable conclusion was reached that there exist 
beneficent and balanced geniuses on the one hand 
and maleficent and unbalanced genius as well on the 
other. But what a sad disappointment for the phi- 
losophers of liberalism in whose eyes nobody was 
either very good or very bad and the world was 
composed of a vast assemblage of neither-good-nor- 
bad sown here and there with men of genius who 
lighted up the path of evolution, that sister to in- 
definite progress! 

Edgar Quinet is precise and prophetic. For him 
the man of genius is he who creates a thing which 
has hitherto not existed, who extracts from chaos a 
new form. This good fellow was brought up on 
Germanism, and his aim was to combine the mon- 
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strosities of French romanticism with the teratology 
of romantic Germany. He was a sort of Michelet 
of the mind but dismally devoid of Michelet’s liter- 
ary gifts, a Michelet without the trumpet. As such, 
the man of genius is inevitably revolutionary. He 
begets in terror and tears so that the world may later 
be glad. He is a sort of father of the family who 
smashes furniture, beats his wife, throws his children 
out of the window, and sets fire to his home. And 
when he has done all these things his neighbours 
come instantly into the possession of amazing suavi- 
ties and delights. If you think this an exaggeration, 
I can only refer you to Quinet’s philosophical works 
and to his Revolutions d’Italie. Like Michelet, this 
author is a type of madman concealed under the ap- 
pearance of a logical burgher, combining platitude 
with extravagance in the fashion of a Saint-Simon, 
a Fourier, or a Victor Considérant. What is remark- 
able and in a way consoling is that an age counselled 
by such doctors as these should not have culminated 
in hecatombs worse than those we have known. 
French good sense must have been deeply rooted 
indeed in order to be able to resist this type of mys- 
ticism and be able to escape with only five invasions 
in 130 years. When one’s leaders and pilots have 
been brought up on the pap of Hugo, Michelet, 
Quinet, Rousseau and the rest, one has the right to 
an invasion every ten years at least. Stupidity is 
crueller than wickedness. 
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The second idol of the parlour intellectuals, whom 
they worshipped through fear, was the crowd. They 
favoured universal suffrage because they imagined 
that it would transform the violent, torch-bearing, 
chateau-burning mob into a tranquil populace happy 
with its ballot-boxes. Of course this was an illusion. 
Wherever you have universal suffrage you have per- 
manent disorder and turmoil, increasing rather than 
diminishing the chances of violence. Let me say 
with M. Prudhomme that this supposed safety-valve 
is in reality a firebrand. But that flower of liberal- 
ism called the parlour intellectual, groaning under 
the ills whose cause he venerates, feeds on illusion, 
cloud, and wind. In his eyes the crowd isa howling, 
irresistible monster to whom painted meat must be 
thrown in order that he do not swallow the property- 
holding classes. 

The man of genius is one who possesses a pan- 
try filled with this kind of food. From time to 
time, when the crowd becomes wicked and the 
opportunity to teach it a sound lesson seems pro- 
pitious, force may be employed. At such times 
Thiers takes the place of Hugo and Michelet. The 
popularity of Thiers in the salons following the 
Commune was as great as that of Gallifet. The 
great statesmanship and aim of democracy is to lure 
people by calculated concessions and successive re- 
treats, and then to fire into the crowd and club every 
head in sight. 
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Between 1789 and 1914 the crowd, the masses, 
was continually tricked by what was called its yearn- 
ings, its desires, its will, its sacred indignation, its 
holy delirium, and so on. There are crowds and 
crowds. The crowd deified by romanticism and lib- 
eralism (as they deified the man of genius) was the 
political crowd, in particular the exasperated crowd— 
whatever the motive of its exasperation—and the 
cheering crowd, whatever the source of its enthu- 
siasm. But it was with the crowd as with the man 
of genius; following a period of blind worship came 
a period of critical analysis in which the psychology 
and pathology of crowds was superabundantly de- 
scribed. It is a fact that the crowd possesses only 
instincts, simple reflexes, upon which certain clever 
men—not geniuses, by a good deal—know how to 
play. I have faced various crowds, each displaying 
a different attitude towards me (everybody in poli- 
tics has had this experience); but whether sympa- 
thetic or antipathetic, I cannot say they ever filled me 
with anything like respect. With the exception of 
religious crowds at Lourdes or elsewhere—crowds 
upon which an enchantment has been worked, and 
which therefore differ from those now discussed— 
what characterizes the political crowd is its vacilla- 
tion. It never knows from one moment to the next 
what it wants or where it is going; and in the pres- 
ence of this indecision, its leaders find themselves 
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incapable of directing the crowd. I speak, of course, 
only of the French crowds. 

It does not seem to me that any man, however 
clever and well equipped with brass lungs, can make 
an enduring impression upon a crowd. This is why 
anybody who attempts to build on a crowd in the 
street or in a political meeting is building on sand. 
Nothing is funnier than the romantico-salonnard as- 
sertion that the instinct of the crowd is generally 
good and wise. The instinct of the crowd is aber- 
rant, dependent upon its reflexes, subject to sudden 
reversions, inferior to that of the most humble iso- 
lated animal. What the crowd feels most keenly is 
fear, and it is in such moments that it realizes most 
profoundly the danger it represents for others and 
for itself. 

The nineteenth-century parlour intellectual did 
not create flimflam, but he handed it on. He is more 
poisonous than the parvenu because he possesses a 
veneer of reading (which is sometimes not super- 
ficial) and because his social situation endows him 
with authority and influence. And when, with all 
this, he has succeeded in getting into the Academy 
(we all know the celebrated definition: The Academy 
is a salon), the disaster becomes total. Even if he 
only writes in the Revue des Deux Mondes, the sit- 
uation is bad enough. The nonsensical opinions on 
social or political problems delivered by some ele- 
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mentary school-teacher or other in his remote corner 
have relatively little importance. But when a donkey 
shod in golden shoes and garbed in the relics of good 
form and a university education emits his bray of 
five or ten thousand words in an old and highly es- 
teemed review, he is immediately flattered and con- 
sulted by the bumpkins that surround him, with the 
result that this bray is echoed and re-echoed through 
all the chambers of the social edifice. Judged by 
its political consequences, the revolutionary propa- 
ganda of the workers themselves is innocuous com- 
pared to the liberal propaganda of the parlour 
intellectuals. Something can always be done with 
people whose heads are empty of ideas, or contain 
only primary notions; but heads filled with false 
ideas, which inspire in their adherents a belief in their 
own omniscience, are impossible of persuasion. Here 
the only remedy possible is derision, which substitutes 
for the fear of truth an even greater fear—that of 
ridicule. Whenever you meet one of these survivals 
of the Rights of Man togged out as a parlour in- 
tellectual, make bold and copious fun of him. Tares 
and dodder-grass require vigorous weeding. 

Since the dawn of our history, from the most 
humble artisan to the king, the French people has 
been notable for its wit—that great antidote to all 
intellectual and social poisons. Wit is in our fables, 
sweetening them like the sweet clusters of hard- 
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seeded grapes that cover our sunbathed hillsides. 
Nimble, self-mocking wit, suiting laughter to great- 
ness, is in the letters of King Henri IV. It is the 
stout companion of heroism, anger, repentance, and 
forgiveness. It calms the fires of hatred as well as 
the flaming transports of love. It foresees and 
parries the attacks and assaults that every decisive 
action inspires against him who acts, and the worst 
of which is “what is the use?” It banters to the 
point of skepticism, which is dangerous only when 
it is solemn and gives birth to doctors and senten- 
tious utterances. French wit is not merely a righter 
of wrongs; it sounds an alarm and serves as guide. 
Its arrows may kill great evils born of incompre- 
hension and ugliness, and more often of excess. It 
dissipates the confusion which arises from the clash 
of contrary concepts and systems in a sort of night of 
the mind when the proud in spirit trample and injure 
one another in their gropings. 

And yet wit is almost entirely absent from nine- 
teenth-century France. It went out when the Revo- 
lution came in; it was exiled with Rivarol * and has 
tried timidly to slip back in the past hundred and 
thirty years, although threatened by the meditators 
upon oblivion, the verbose windbags of Parliament, 
and the dreary parlour intellectuals. There were, of 


* Antoine Rivarol (1753-1801), celebrated wit and anti- 
revolutionary pamphleteer. 
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course, the dowlevardiers under the second Empire 
and in the first years of the Third Republic. I was 
personally acquainted with several of these holdovers 
from another age—Aurelien Scholl and Albert 
Wolff, for example. But their wisecracks are not 
of the lineage of the powerfully satirical raillery, 
the mingling of honey and bitters, which marked 
the moralists and comic writers of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. And yet, 
Heaven knows, the substance apt for mockery in 
the past century was ample, rich, superabundant, 
capable of nourishing the verve of one hundred 
Aristophaneses and as many Moliéres, and of stim- 
ulating to expression also those great anonymous 
men, those obscure demolishers, who sum up a 
vengeful truth in a brief phrase, a lively remark, 
a dictum, a proverb, an occasionally immortal line. 
Such men would seem to have been disabled and al- 
most rendered voiceless by the rhythm of the tragic 
wars and revolutions of these one hundred thirty 
years. They seemed to think wit as out of place in 
this age as laughter in the midst of a family drama, 
or in a funeral parlour. And then, when men were 
not killing one another in the name of their follies, 
they were hating one another and fighting covertly 
their vain quarrels, whose crotchets and vices might 
have been picturesque if they had not been so pedan- 
tic. The pedant, who is the greatest enemy of 
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laughter, never raged so freely as under the Second 
Empire. Bonaparte, as his Mémorial shows, was a 
pedant. It was generally acknowledged after the 
defeat of 1870 that the French armies had been 
vanquished by the pedants of Germany; and for 
fifty years thereafter France, with the Sorbonne 
showing the way, pedantized itself in the most ab- 
surd—and amusing—fashion. The excremental 
Zola, for example, boasted that he was seriously 
excremental: “I have no wit,” he used to say. 
Thus the nineteenth century in France seems to 
have lain under a gray veil, spotted here and there 
with red clots. Each man claimed the right to teach 
his neighbour. Each felt some shame at amusing his 
neighbour. Raillery threw discredit upon him who 
employed it; and the anti-blasphemers themselves, 
a Veuillot for example, used the whip, never the 
pin, although the prickings of the latter might have 
been crueller and less easy to heal. Romanti- 
cism felt itself vulnerable to satire and simple gayety; 
it banished comedy, either directly by asserting it to 
be the enemy of the people, or indirectly by en- 
couraging puns and false farces which were even 
more lugubrious than pedantry. Besides, it sat in 
the professor’s chair and brandished the blackboard, 
and its companion, democracy, did the same. When 
farcical idols and obscene and tottering fetishes are 
raised on every hand, it is natural that laughter be 
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banished from the temple. If official incredulity is 
to govern, general credulity must be the rule, and 
you can well imagine that the pondered and calcu- 
lated ghastly smile of Renan and the Renanians was 
suspicious of the great laughter of Rabelais, or the 
strongly-spiced jesting of Rivarol. The signs were 
abroad everywhere—-NO LAUGHTER ALLOWED. 
THIS MEANS you. A witty journalist like Henri 
Rochefort was suspect even to his friends and 
partisans, who feared that he might turn upon 
them any day—as he would. And what happened 
in the end was that, comedy being abandoned 
and rejected, the country fell back upon farce, in- 
significant street songs, saltless and _ pointless 
buffoonery, or the cowardly satire of circuitous 
allusion. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Scientific Dogmas and Fads in the Nineteenth 
Century 


GREAT many people still believe in all 
sincerity that the nineteenth century was 

the century of science with a capital S. The truth 
is, it was the century of credulity in matters scien- 
tific, bewildered admiration in the presence of hy- 
potheses born of inconclusive experimentation, and 
the systematic acceptance of these hypotheses. It 
was the century of the laboratory and the industrial 
urge, which are in themselves events of considerable 
importance in the history of mankind; but the feeble 
ratiocination of this century induced it to make of 
the laboratory a nefarious agent of mental chaos, and 
of industry an even more horrible agent of social 
struggle and unending warfare. The European of 
the past century (and in this book I am concerned 
only with the European) loosed natural forces which 
escaped his control and whose consequences he was 
unable to foresee. Recognizing the existence of 
these forces, he made them the basis of a number 
of absurd and death-dealing principles. He in- 
vented a devotion to science which can end only in 
the suicide of reasoning mankind on the whole of 
the planet, as I shall endeavour here to prove. Be- 
fore the European war, such proof would have been 
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would have seemed a sacrilege. But to-day I can 
expect at least the attention of my readers, for 
pathemata mathemata is still a true utterance, and 
the sufferings of the flesh, when they are not too 
overwhelming, still bring light to the spirit. 

In the first place, the revolutionary and liberal at- 
mosphere in which nineteenth-century France was 
plunged created the notion that Science, even the 
still infantile sciences, constituted an emancipation 
from traditional faith and morality. This unbeliev- 
able confusion of values is at the bottom of many 
of our ills. It gave rise among others to the legend 
of the lay-saint, independent of God, at work in his 
laboratory on panaceas for the salvation of humanity. 
There is no lay-saint. There is no sainthood possible 
without that mysticism of which even the most abso- 
lute, the deepest scientific exaltation is but a parody 
and a caricature. Every case of scientific exaltation I 
have known has been accompanied by absolute in- 
sensibility, absolute moral anesthesia. ‘Those who 
lent themselves to this fever considered the universe 
to be a stream of phenomena and their neighbour 
an animal subject to experimentation, a sort of 
guinea pig. The laboratory ideal is far from ameli- 
orating mankind. It de-socializes man, and in a 
certain sense de-humanizes him. ‘The passionate 
study of local or isolated problems distracts man 
from every other consideration. He becomes liter- 
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ally obsessed. No doubt a temporarily beneficent 
discovery may result from such an obsession; but an 
infinitely harmful error also may come of it. The 
laboratory is indifferent to good and evil, and the 
scientist is always more or less in the situation of 
Doctor Faustus. Psychologically, the laboratory is 
a stimulant to vainglory; it encourages the illusion 
that the research worker, who is in fact subject to 
nature, dominates and commands nature. Even for 
such a model of false modesty as Claude Bernard 
it was easy to believe that comprehension meant 
mastery. When Charcot, having studied what he 
called erroneously the coil of human speech, in- 
vented his celebrated “Bell” formula, he thought 
himself the master of spoken language. To-day we 
see that his theory was but presumptuous childishness 
and that spoken language is a thing infinitely more 
complex, grandiose, and subtle than the vainglorious 
master of the Salpetriére hospital imagined it to be. 
Speech is Auman, the entire organism of man partici- 
pates in its creation, but only after thought has been 
set into motion; and of thought we are forced to be- 
lieve more and more firmly that it is extra-human 
and superhuman. Speech is the humanization of 
thought—and this is all we know about it to-day. 
As a matter of fact, anybody who will take the 
trouble to face his thought squarely must feel in it 
a sort of hereditary abyss, a divine and mysterious 
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legacy, and must then perceive that the verbaliza- 
tion of thought is merely the peeling off of thought’s 
bark. 

The vision of the laboratory as the emancipator of 
humanity (a vision proper to the Stupid Century) 
thus seemed to fools to place science and politics (the 
laboratory and oratory) in opposing camps. I cannot 
recall without being touched by it the fact that papa 
Jules Soury, a confirmed materialist, would never- 
theless attend mass regularly under the impulsion of 
tradition. He thought life detestable, the supreme 
source of sorrow, an evil without a hereafter. But 
science and the laboratory seemed to him the vessel 
in which to sail through this sea of horror. Papa 
Soury, the skeptic, believed with all his heart that 
the constitution of the brain, considered as secreting 
all thought by the agency of what they called neu- 
rons (where are the neurons of yesteryear? ), was 
definitively and immutably known. He used to 
grow angry when a doubt was expressed about this. 
As I was fond of him and enjoyed his picturesquely 
querulous moods, I agreed to everything he said; 
I used even to admit that his enormous tome on the 
functions of the brain would remain the standard 
authority for more than thirty years. It is already 
obsolete. 

Each of us can speak at least of his own exper- 
ience. When, between 1885 and 1892, I studied 
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medicine, the leading scientific dogma was Evolution. 
It was applied to everything. It was the cream tart 
of biology, psychology, philosophy, and medicine. 
Several evolutionary libraries then existed, one of 
them directed by a confirmed anti-clerical. To evo- 
lution was joined the dogma of the progress of ever 
beneficent, ever pacific science, working in the cause 
of human felicity. Following in the order of impor- 
tance came the dogma of cerebral localizations (par- 
ticularly that of language), which may be said to 
have been part of republican ideology; then came, 
with all the pomp of a circus parade, the dogma of 
hysteria, with its phases numbered I, II, and III, and 
known respectively as lethargy, catalepsy, and hyp- 
notic and somnambulistic suggestion. The year 
1892 marked the triumph of the doctrines of Pasteur 
on the bacillary origin of disease, accompanied by a 
cloud of serums and vaccines. Human ills, caused 
by infinite particles which had been studied and iso- 
lated by microscopy and laboratory technique, were 
certain to disappear following the injection into the 
human organism of appropriate preparations taken 
from the serum of animal blood, s#nilia similibus. 
Out of this came the doctrine of the anti-bodies. I 
set down these discoveries in broadest outline, of 
course; but each of them brought upon the world a 
mountain of theses, notes, glossaries, scientific po- 
lemics, and communications to the academies and so- 
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cieties. The years between 1885 and 1910 belong 
incontestibly to Pasteur and his pupils, whose work 
was imitated and copied the world over. Bacteriol- 
ogy and sero-therapy became two veritable religions. 

It is not at all my intention to belittle the talent or 
genius of a Claude Bernard, a Darwin, a Charcot, 
or a Pasteur. They were very great scientists who 
invented, for the study of botanical, zoological, 
physiological, clinical, and pathological phenomena, 
very simple, ingenious, and economic laws or for- 
mulz, as well as certain curious theories whose fas- 
cination was rudimentary but powerful. Their 
vogue was perfectly justified. Only, the error lay 
in thinking that the solutions they advanced of the 
problems they studied were definitive and ne varie- 
tur, that they were working in the realm of the 
absolute. The truth is that science lies entirely with- 
in the realm of the relative, and of a relative infi- 
nitely more ephemeral than literary, artistic, or 
philosophical relativity. The laboratory is not a 
chapel; it is a workshop in which points of view are 
fabricated. Certain of these points of view are 
bridges over which a passage may be effected from 
one lateral field of speculation to another, or even 
from a simple to a complex field. Others are culs- 
de-sac, blind alleys, fools’ pitfalls. Science, which is 
the work of man, partakes of the frailty of man, his 
obstinacy, blindness, pride, limitations, and these do 
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not grow. fewer every year, as the revolutionists like 
to believe. Science, therefore, is in a perpetual state 
of backsliding and recovery; and this, in fact, is the 
reason why it cannot serve as the foundation for ed- 
ucation, character training, or an ethical system. It 
adorns the mind, but it does not educate the mind. 
One may be a well of science, a contemporary Pico 
della Mirandola, without having a grain of common 
sense. I have known some of these mongrels who 
lived half in cloud-cuckooland and half in intensive 
culture. Science is not a developer of judgment; on 
the contrary, it develops one’s conceit, which is a 
second blindness added to that inherent in man. The 
conjunction in one man of science and humility is 
very rare. Personally, I have met it only in Profes- 
sor Potain, who used to smile gently at the notion of 
indefinite progress. It is said that Pasteur possessed 
these qualities. Nevertheless, one feels that scien- 
tific contradiction used to irritate Pasteur and raise his 
temper. Potain, on the other hand enjoyed it, as 
he did every manifestation of human sincerity. 

Let us begin with a glance at Evolution. I can- 
not write this word without remembering the ven- 
eration with which it filled my generation, my 
contemporaries, the professors in red, in yellow, and 
in blue gowns, the medical faculty, the academicians, 
the whole shop. Once you said Evolution, you had 
said everything. The theory of permanent, fixed 
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axes surrounded by the lines and vortexes of change, 
which that powerful and original mind, René Quin- 
ton, was later to evolve, would have seemed in those 
days scientific blasphemy, if anybody had dared ad- 
vance it. Originating in biology, the theory of evo- 
lution and evolutionary selection and perfection 
spread to the leaders of literature and thought. 
Brunetiére, a highly fantastic critic who had no no- 
tion of the comedy contained in his works, used to 
pour evolution over everything, as if it were so much 
salt or mustard. Authors were to him so many 
polyps; novels and plays, which he would classify 
and de-classify arbitrarily, so many corals. His 
weighty volumes are no longer read since he left 
this world and evolved towards other planets. That 
is a pity. Their muddle-headedness is salubrious. 
When the sky is gray, and politics are dreary, or 
when my child is ill and we are waiting impatiently 
for the doctor, I take down a volume of Brunetiére, 
and I apply a touch of Evolution to myself. In- 
stantly I see, lying in their early grave, the hypo- 
theses of Spencer, who discovered the goddess for 
himself while Darwin was busy pursuing her among 
the orchids, the vines, the coats of animals, and the 
earthworms. The evolutionary universe is easy to 
get acquainted with. It is a pity that it should cor- 
respond to no profound reality. And the same may 
be said of transformism. It would appear nowa- 
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days that Lamarck, the true inventor of the system, 
had a clearer notion of its limitations (not to say 
fragility) than his illustrious Anglo-Saxon imitators 
and successors. What is amazing is that despite 
every effort made to repair the injustice, Lamarck, 
the precursor of Darwin, was pushed into the back- 
ground like a poor relation during the too brief pe- 
riod of triumph enjoyed by transformism.. When 
he does appear at the banquet, he sits very far below 
the salt. The reason for this is that Lamarck, not 
having written The Descent of Man, was not as 
utilizable as Darwin in the cause of the anti- 
clericalism of 1875. What made Darwin popular. 
among us was simply the simianification—if I may 
be allowed the word—of man. The now patently 
grotesque theory of our descent from the monkey 
enchanted the innumerable enemies of God in France 
at the time of which I write, and was still making 
converts in 1914. The mistaking of analogy for 
cause is a commonplace error in science and was amply 
employed in the service of transformism. 

Darwin was the victim of a double catastrophe: 
first, in that he had in Spencer a second-rate fol- 
lower, a pretentious and vapid succedaneum; and 
secondly, that Haeckel wrote a truly Germanic 
exaggeration and caricature of his very interesting 
discoveries. He began by protesting feebly against 
this abuse of his works and his chance hypotheses; 
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thereafter, since he was a modest man, he remained 
silent and let the dance go merrily on. For forty 
years he was a lay-saint in France. What, if not 
stupid, are we to say of such abuse of the agreeable 
scientific novel built by the author of The Origin of 
Species upon the foundation of his slow and sa- 
gacious observations, a novel whose astonishing re- 
percussions echoed for sixty years through the totter- 
ing edifice reared by Auguste Comte. This alloy of 
dogmatized transformism and misunderstood posi- 
tivism is one of the most entertaining monsters of 
the between-war period that went from 1871 to 
1914. To it we owe the essentials of the radical 
programme, for as everybody knows, Spencer reared 
upon it a body of engaging political principles 
corresponding to his principles of biology and soci- 
ology, the one set as vain as the other. 

The fundamental axiom of evolution or trans- 
formism is that there is no gap or hiatus in nature, 
and therefore there are no miracles, this last term 
being taken in its widest acceptance as denoting a 
sudden, unforeseen phenomenon which escapes the 
governance of ordinary laws. This is the first con- 
dition of the novel which begins with the marine 
jellies, the Balthybius Haeckeli, and culminates in 
man through a slow modification of cells and tissues 
under the dual influence of a certain internal propul- 
sive force (about which there are no details) and 
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certain external agents (whose names are kindly in- 
dicated). This chain of species (philogenesis) is 
reproduced with considerable abbreviations in the 
development of the human being (ontogenesis). 
Thus conceived, the living world is in perpetual 
progress and the inferior forms subsist merely as 
Witnesses to these successive modifications. It 1s 
too bad, meanwhile, that certain transitory types, 
and among them the most important, unfortunately, 
have disappeared. For sixty years the intermediary 
between monkey and man, the missing link, was 
sought high and low, was found from time to time, 
and then was lost again. To-day we are beginning 
to realize that the enigma of the origin of species, 
and in particular of the human species, is still with 
us, just as troubling and complex as it was before 
Darwin and Lamarck; and that anatomical or other 
analogies of an external nature do not provide a 
definitive answer. It is even curious to see how 
little the mystery of specialization and individual- 
ization in life is cleared up by anatomical and physi- 
ological resemblance. Life retains its explosive 
character, its fireworks aspect in which functions and 
organs of well-known and clearly hereditary types 
seem to be composed in new fashions. Always ob- 
servable in them is a variable which appears to be 
transmissible, and an invariable which seems impos- 
sible of transmission. From this one is led to suppose 
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that we are subject to active latent forces of which we 
are ignorant, while at the same time free in certain 
circumstances, about which circumstances we are 
equally ignorant; and that this oscillation from the 
individual to the specific and from determination to 
free expression is itself subject to a sort of higher 
rhythm, and so forth. Thus transformism, which 
reigned in biological circles for sixty years, is but a 
local and the most humble aspect of the problem 
of life, and answers one question only by asking 
another. 

The objection is offered that transformation was 
after all of use, that even if it be but the semblance 
of a key, it did open the door a tiny bit and did at 
least stimulate the spirit of research. For my part, 
I am of the opinion that it clogged up the keyhole. 
Those scientists who were imbued with the doctrine 
of evolution are having a terribly hard time to rid 
themselves of it; they have become like infants who 
are unable to walk except in their wheel-carts. 
Stopped at every step by the discrepancy between an 
obsolete doctrine and the facts of life, they stand 
still, sway obstinately to and fro, and seek a com- 
promise. Nobody can assert that transformism has 
advanced by a single step our conception of life. It 
has belittled life by reducing it to the dimensions of 
a puzzle in which bits of arbitrarily varied shapes 
and colours are to be fitted together into a coherent 
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whole. Haeckel is the distorting and caricaturing 
mirror in which may be seen all the original defects 
and errors of Darwinism and transformism. Of 
these two systems we may say that they are rudi- 
mentary as concerns the things of the imagination, 
and are precisely on a level with the collapse of the 
mind that we have already seen to be an attribute 
of the nineteenth century. Claude Bernard favoured 
the following method of research: one has a pre- 
conceived idea, into the frame of which one attempts 
to squeeze reality; if reality will not fit into the 
idea, the idea may be modified so that reality will 
fit into it. This seems to me an innocent betrayal 
of the puerility of the mental mechanism of this 
century. The procedure approved by Descartes in 
his Discours de la méthode is not the last word in 
mental ingenuity, but it does seem, nevertheless, 
more certain of satisfactory results. But transform- 
ism and Darwinism would never have made so 
sweeping a conquest in an age of true culture, an 
age in which there existed an intellectual élite and 
from which revolutionary politics was absent. The 
resistance to these theories would have been some- 
what more firm. There would have been men to 
bring forward in opposition to the evolutionary urge 
other biological forces, such as permanence, con- 
stancy, and fixity. This is the merest common sense, 
since without these forces of stability the universe 
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would be but a perpetual and inconceivable vortex 
of atoms and dust. 

But we have yet to deal with Involution, that 
great mainspring of embryological phenomena which, 
adopting in a way the counter-thesis of Evolution, 
and placing the immutable higher than the mobile, 
is active in every species. A higher equilibrium, 
common in both animate and inanimate nature, thus 
opposes the enduring to the transitory, the river-bed 
to the torrent, the forms to the states, and takes into 
account the innominate substance that lies at the 
basis of these states and forms. Whenever this 
equilibrium is upset (by one of those extraordinary 
and mysterious causes which are to known causes 
what shooting stars are to fixed stars), it tends to 
reéstablish itself by a series of oscillations whose 
traces are still visible in biology along with the 
evidences of evolution and involution. From this 
we are obliged to accept the existence of super-laws 
behind an infinity of known laws, among which 
evolution is a star of feeble magnitude in the midst 
of a milky way. And here again a mere mite has 
filled and taken possession of sixty years of thought 
and veiled the universe before the eyes of a crowd 
of seekers. If this is not stupidity, what is? 

It is a fact that at the height of the evolutionist 
craze I met well-known men of science who did not 
have unlimited confidence in it, and were yet too 
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overwhelmingly afraid of the fetishes about them 
and the probable harm which might result to them 
from such an avowal, to confess publicly this lack of 
confidence. And then the inevitable happened: evo- 
lution and sexual selection forced the doctrinaires 
of transformism to present the sexual impulse as the 
unique biological lever. The astonishing absurdi- 
ties of Freud, who has only recently come into fash- 
ion in France, are thus the natural and as it were 
putrescent outcome of the transformist theories ap- 
plied to the human species. Nobody would deny 
the considerable importance of sexual phenomena in 
the individual and the race. But to subject the 
human being to the exclusive tyranny of the genera- 
tive instinct, while man’s reason is in constant strug- 
gle with this instinct, is an unmitigatedly deplorable 
error, on a level with the deceptive fatalism of pre- 
war years. What good purpose will the experi- 
mental and rational destruction of Darwinism have 
served if on its ruins we are to build universal 
sexuality? 

Beginning in the biological sciences, where Dar- 
winism had its lair, the movement of reflux spread 
rapidly to all the other realms, in particular that of 
so-called experimental psychology, where men were 
beginning to speak of weighing thought and meas- 
uring emotion. For Evolution, which is to say the 
movement of matter towards spirit, of the mineral 
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towards the vegetable, the vegetable towards the 
animal, and the animal towards man, was already, 
between 1890 and 1900, a truism. It seemed legiti- 
mate to think of the spirit as a sort of phosphores- 
cence, susceptible of measurement in scales and 
retorts. Thereafter, one might become a professional 
psychologist as easily as one becomes a pharmacist. 
Psychological laboratories appeared, and may, for 
all I know, still exist in the Sorbonne. Their absurd- 
ity has become patent, at any rate, and that is a step 
forward. Political economy in its turn abandoned 
evolution, which had previously led it to nothing but 
the enunciation of extraordinary sophisms. On the 
other hand, transformism remained a dogma in cer- 
tain political circles, principally revolutionary—which 
is not remarkable, of course, given the ignorance of 
the so-called intellectual centers from which the dis- 
ciples of Marx, Bakounin, and Stirner are recruited. 
These misguided people (the revolutionary demo- 
crats, I mean) thought themselves very advanced 
when they proclaimed their adherence to an obso- 
lete, outworn thesis which has been abandoned in our 
day by every thinking being to the point where even 
the biologico-paraphysical theories of a Bergson have 
been helpless to rejuvenate it. In the same way, 
there are island savages who still worship abandoned 
and long-dead fetishes, about which it is not known 
whether they represent a phallus, a gourd, or a 
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boundary stone. I have been vastly entertained 
from time to time at public meetings when I have 
heard a fluent, half-educated Bolshevist propound 
shreds of Darwin or Haeckel, trimmed and adapted 
to his bloody chimera. His words have always 
brought back memories of my youth and of the 
botanical and zoélogical laboratories of the Medical 
College, situated in those days behind the Panthéon 
in the rue Vauquelin. The thought that these an- 
cient hoaxes still served to stir up the masses en- 
chanted me. 

The anti-transformist reaction has not yet pro- 
duced the man of science we have the right to expect 
of it. But I am sure he will appear. It is impos- 
sible that he should not arise; and this time, con- 
trary to what usually happens, the academic and 
other obstacles in his path will be feeble indeed. 
The door through which he will come is wide open. 
The theories of evolution and their wax-figure-mu- 
seum illustrations are surrounded by lassitude and 
disgust. Ontology no longer seems to be the repro- 
duction of philogenesis. ‘The barrier which sepa- 
rated the species before Darwin seems to have 
consolidated again and grown stronger. The last 
stubborn simiomaniacs are wondering if the simian 
is not after all a degenerate human; there is noth- 
ing now to prevent them from reading their cards 
backwards and considering the earthworm as the 
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supreme degradation of man slowly descended with 
out a gap through the birds, the insects, and the 
molluscs, having dropped here and there a leg, a 
foot, his arms, his hands, and the pristine shape of 
his cranium, in the great struggle for life carried 
on by the unfittest. This hypothesis is no more fan- 
tastic than the original hypothesis of the transform- 
ists, and is infinitely more logical. It is much easier 
to imagine the wholesale loss of organs and the 
gradual weakening of functions than it is to imagine 
a continuous augmentation of organs accompanied 
by an increasing complexity of functions. Addi- 
tional creation from one stage to the next is more 
difficult to credit than progressive loss. 

The great theory of the struggle for life and the 
survival of the fittest—which was accepted without 
argument in the Stupid Century, or with arguments 
devoid of sense—wants to be looked into closely. 
Darwin’s imagination was sound, limited, and dra- 
matic. The world seemed to him a place of conflict 
and competition. But there are associations, harmo- 
nies, inertia, the renunciation of struggle in submis- 
sion and flight which, according to his thesis, would 
also indicate selection of a kind. This side of the 
question was veiled by the celebrated struggle and 
survival theory. Very weak animals have outlived 
very strong animals, either because the latter abused 
their strength in running excessive risks, or because 
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the harmless have a greater chance of survival than 
the harmful. Thus, the fearful and unarmed 
passer-by has a better chance to roam the streets 
unharmed than the weapon-carrying policeman who, 
if the theory works, should absorb and replace the 
simple citizen at the end of ten years. Papa Darwin 
appears also, according to his correspondence, to have 
possessed the mysterious gift of persuasiveness, or 
pithiatism as Professor Babinski would say, whose 
striking effects are now clearly discernible. He 
found it easy to persuade every Polonius of his day 
(the academicians, naturalists, men-in-the-street) 
that a cloud was a camel or a weasel—or vice versa. 
As inevitably happens, the persuaded remained per- 
suaded twenty years after the master’s death, or 
until the persuasive ray had ceased to gleam, when 
a new and more skeptical generation began to study 
science. 

I have perhaps sufficiently emphasized the amus- 
ing association that has grown up between the so- 
called law of transformism and the revolutionary 
notion of continuous progress. It is difficult to see 
why the transformations due to the struggle for life 
and sexual selection should invariably constitute an 
advantage over a previous state. Damaging evolu- 
tions, whether regressive or otherwise, have not been 
rare in the animate world. Besides, the criterion 
of progress does not exist. For half-educated peo- 
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ple, progress means emancipation; yet emancipation 
frequently increases the chances of destruction of the 
organism—whether social or individual—that is 
emancipating. There are others who believe that 
progress is complexity, by reason of which bodies 
become more fragile and vulnerable, and therefore 
less durable. The prolongation of human life might 
be one criterion of progress; but it is plain to every- 
' body that industrialization shortens the length of 
human life. Looking closely, we see that the idea of 
progress is no more than a broad projection of the 
sentiment of conceit and fatuousness, a form of chro- 
nocentricity. Those who believe in this hollow idol 
are fond of saying that the future will be much 
brighter than the present, but it is above all the illu- 
sory superiority of the present over the past that con- 
stitutes the faith and the bliss of these catechumens. 
Compare, for example, agriculture to industry, the 
latter being represented to us as an advance over the 
former. Agriculture postulates peace. Industry 
tends towards war by a sort of sinister necessity, for 
it abounds in destructive machinery, in means of 
transport, and in transformations of swift forces; 
and these machines, means, and forces are used by 
man in the service of that which he holds dearest— 
which is domination. Agriculture, adapted to the 
sciences, creates a noble countryside. Industry soils 
the countryside and destroys it by its erection of 
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hideously frightful factories, however ridiculously 
the contrary may have been maintained by the natu- 
ralistic writers. From 1880 to 1900 the esthetic of 
the factory chimney, the trip-hammer, and the 
Eiffel Tower was defended by a legion of verbose 
morons. Doubtless industry is necessary, but it is 
scarcely a kindly necessity; and the mental and cor- 
poreal serfdom to which it subjects men and women 
in our society is the tragic problem of modern times. 
I do not think that the telephone, the gramophone, 
the cinema, or even wireless telegraphy may be said 
to be adequate compensation for this tragic circum- 
stance. 

I have spent many summer vacations in one of 
the noblest regions of noble Touraine, near a small 
town recently invaded by industry. There, in the 
course of frequent strolls, I have thought often 
about the striking contrast between the plowmen 
and vine-dressers, in their ruddy golden fields in 
the lovely dawn, and the workmen going sadly into 
the dark and sinister buildings. The peasant of 
Touraine, in the bosom of his family, drinks his 
clear, lively wine, dips his bread, and tells rich and 
salty stories in the excellent style he inherited from 
Rabelais and the ancestors of Rabelais. The work- 
man of Touraine, devoid both of tradition and syn- 
tax, drinks raw alcohol, lives away from his family, 
and rages against a social organization in which he 
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sees—and who can blame him?—a sort of shrewish 
mother-in-law. The disparity of these two desti- 
nies, the one founded on tradition and the other on 
the notion of progress, is meat for sad reflection. 
And it is comical, too, to think of the colonizers who 
pretend to bring progress to such refined peoples as 
those of Indo-China, for example, where the forms 
of social intercourse are infinitely superior to those 
of the Occident, and where so many very old civiliza- 
tions are built one upon another and fused like lay- 
ers of polished lacquer. While certain things grow 
better, others grow worse. The extreme facility of 
material life renders man inert and lazy by lessening 
in him the sense of effort which is an essential con- 
dition of that not very stable contentment that the 
vulgar call happiness. Consider a particular pur- 
suit, the hotel trade, for example. It is agreed (and 
all the touring clubs in the world assert it) that our 
modern hotels, with their gleaming (hideous) draw- 
ing-rooms, their water closets, and their highly per- 
fected bathrooms are very superior to the inns of 
the good old days. I do not think so at all. In fact, 
I am sure we shall go back to the inns. The con- 
temptible advantage of flushing-bowls and rushing 
water and hyper-varnished seats, of porcelain tubs 
and basins and running hot water (often cold or 
shut off) is no compensation for the infamy known 
as “European” cooking, with its ready made sauces 
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and its doctored and poisonous wines. Electric cook- 
ing is an atrocity compared to gas cooking, which in 
turn is immensely inferior to cooking on a spit over 
a flame of vine-shoots. 

In a word, we find a little progress here and there, 
some regression in one place or another, a series of 
statu quo more or less everywhere, but nowhere do 
we come upon Progress with a capital P, any more 
than upon Evolution with its capital E. The nine- 
teenth century had a passion for capitals, beneath 
which one generally found a minimum of reality 
and substance. 

In the realm of the inner life, which has been so 
neglected since the pseudo-metaphysics of the Ref- 
ormation usurped the place of scholastic philosophy, 
the dogma of evolution and transformism was de- 
void of results until it culminated in the insanity 
of psycho-analysis. The nineteenth century’s pabu- 
lum was a cream tart called the association of ideas 
which, like evolution, explained everything by a 
longitudinal series in which thought was a sort of 
tenia moving in a single direction, one link succeed- 
ing the next. Introspection, which is the unique 
instrument of psychological examination, was com- 
pletely abandoned by the world of thought and 
handed over to the novelists and essayists; mean- 
while, the doctors in the clinic, aided by alienists, 
were studying grosso modo the alterations of an 
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imagination whose normal functioning they dis- 
dained to examine. It was agreed that from birth 
to adult age the mind of man evolved in progress- 
ing and progressed in evolving; that the infant was 
a sort of demi-cretin, which is precisely the contrary 
to the reality; and that the decline of desire coincided 
with the decay of the intelligence. The period from 
1860 to 1900, which boasted itself one of observa- 
tion and experimentation, was thus from the psychi- 
cal point of view the period in which men were least 
observant and inner experimentation was the most 
impoverished. This was one of the consequences of 
the then fashionable materialism, whether Epicu- 
rean, as at the Medical College, or Stoic, as in the 
case of Jules Soury. 

Meanwhile, with biology crumbling into the chaos 
of transformism, neglect was the lot of the precise 
and scientific descriptions of the observers of the 
school of Cuvier, Saint-Hilaire, and Quatrefages. 
Zoédlogical and botanical drawing lost its sharp 
lines and was replaced by colour-wash. Smug gen- 
eralizations are the begetters of idiotic inductions. 
They swarm in the natural history theses which 
were written prior to 1914, and in which it is curious 
to observe an attempt to introduce legitimate and 
necessary doubt about transformism without, at the 
same time, dismissing the doctrine altogether. The 
First Empire regimented the university faculties and 
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the sciences and seriously diminished, if it did not 
kill, the taste for original research outside the beaten 
paths. 

New sciences arose, it is true: histology (the appli- 
cation of microscopy to normal and pathological tis- 
sues), embryology, paleontology, and so on. These 
must be inscribed on the credit side of the nineteenth 
century’s ledger, which naturally is not merely a list 
of debits. But instead of the emerging sciences ori- 
enting and correcting the hasty generalizations of 
the others, it was the generalizations which strangled 
the new-born studies in the cradle. Great seekers 
were blocked, delayed, shelved, because they refused 
to accept blindfold the pseudo-philosophical flim- 
flam that was thrown like blankets, like dull gray 
frames, over and around their research and their 
works. One of my professors, Ranvier, who was as 
absent-minded as he was modest, grew misanthropic 
as a result of this. I heard him declare roundly at 
Charcot’s, in his old age and in my youth, his almost 
complete skepticism concerning evolution. All about 
him in a deferential attitude sat his colleagues on the 
medical faculty, listening in amazement while he 
compared the then universally venerated dogma to 
a fashion like the crinoline, the only difference being 
that this stupefied men’s minds. 

Thinking of Evolution and Progress, the one car- 
rying the other as the blind carried the halt, it occurs 
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to me that the nineteenth century might be called 
also the century of the parrot. Never in modern 
times has psittacism had freer rein than from the 
Revolution to our day. Chateaubriand speaks some- 
where of the century-old cockatoos of South America 
who still hold in their beak the language spoken by 
the Incas. Men may in the future hear green and 
blue birds squawk meaninglessly in the tops of trees 
- these syllables empty of sense: “Rr-righ-tsoman, 
rr-rights-oman; evo-evo-evo-lulution; paro-garess; 
prr-rogress!”” Learned men will discourse elo- 
quently upon this language without realizing that 
these flatus vocis had, in their time, perturbed hun- 
dreds of thousands of human brains, filled whole 
libraries long since crumbled to dust, and added sev- 
eral new motives to the perennial rage for destruc- 
tion to which unfortunate humanity is subject. 
However, while the parrot repeats only shreds 
of phrases in his swift, frivolous, nasal voice, our 
capped and gowned parrots have been repeating 
every one of the twenty-two formulas listed in the 
introductory chapter of this volume. These twenty- 
two, plus others equally hollow and much more 
complicated, have been handed down through four 
generations with a discipline, a subjection, and a 
renunciation of personal examination which have 
probably never been equaled. From the Frenchmen 
of 1789 to those of 1848, from those of 1848 to 
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those of 1871, from those of 1871 to those of 1900, 
and from those of 1900 to those of 1914, this stupid 
formulary, with its reverse of good sense, has been 
transmitted faithfully and without variation. It has 
remained immutable in the midst of revolution, mas- 
sacre, conflagration, and torment of all kinds, be- 
queathed from father to son like a word of command 
or a countersign, unchanged, unaltered. The amaz- 
ing discipline of absurdity which is the prop of the 
emancipatory declarations of the so-called private 
conscience, filled our forbears and their descendants 
with these stereotyped insanities which have been 
transmuted into laws and customs and have led us 
here where we stand as I write—on the brink of the 
abyss. 

“Fle who does not evolve is a fossil. One must 
evolve. They say reproachfully that I have changed, 
gentlemen. Not at all. I have evolved. I have 
adapted myself. Evolution teaches us that the past 
never returns. The law of progress demands that. 
. .. The movement which impels the world 
towards democratic evolution. ... This war of 
Right and Progress, in which the democracies have 
been victorious. . . . He who does not walk in step 
with progress is dead on his feet. . . . Forward, 
gentlemen! forward beyond the tomb, towards in- 
definite progress. The great law of nature, as taught 
by Darwin and Lamarck, transformism, is also the 
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law of progress.” . . . Cannot you hear all these 
parrots in their professorial chairs, at their desks in 
parliament, on the boards in the theater and at the 
county fair, repeating this humbug while they flap 
their wings and make their perches sway and ring so 
pleasantly? 

Ever since thinking man has first existed, change 
has been one of the conditions of life in general and 
- human life in particular. But there was never any 
reason why this change should be uniformly gradual 
and good, or even desirable. One of the character- 
istics of human nature is its tendency towards sta- 
bility and its resistance to the perpetual decay going 
on in nature itself. From the point of view of com- 
mon sense (which the nineteenth century did ever 
disdain and belittle) it is clear that if man actually 
descended from a species so widespread as the ape, 
witnesses to the passage from ape to manhood, inter- 
mediary specimens, would exist in great number in 
a variety of quarters of the globe. Why and how 
did it happen that these missing links disappeared? 
A priori, the theory advanced by Darwin and his 
successors is no more than a theory, which is to say 
a one-dimensional and presumably convenient sup- 
position in the presence of the infinite complexity 
of forms and resources of life. Finally, whoever 
will take the trouble to reflect must be struck by the 
lack of imagination in the conception of sexual selec- 
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tion and the survival of the fittest as the principal 
agents of what they call transformism. These are 
merely two among the very numerous processes of 
nature (known and presumed) which lead either to 
transformation or to the stabilization of human 
kind. Not merely does the passage from the inani- 
mate to the animate, the material origin of the ani- 
mate, remain surrounded by total mystery, but the 
indications of passage (if passage there was) from 
one category of the animate to another remain com- 
pletely in the dark. What, in these circumstances, 
remains of the evolutionary explanation of the scale 
of beings with man as its culmination, except an 
immense folly affecting a whole epoch? 

And what is the source of this folly? 

It is due to the lack of a true metaphysics which 
might have served as a bridge between theology and 
science, and the substitution therefor of the Kantian 
offspring of the Reformation, which blocked access 
to the metaphysical chamber of the mind. 

The evolutionary folly or error created the illu- 
sion, for fifty years, of a vest-pocket metaphysics, a 
general explanation of the animate and inanimate 
world. This illusion was cut to fit the mental de- 
bility of the period. But if such is the weakness of 
the central biological and philosophical stronghold of 
transformism, what must be its ramifications in the 
divers sciences and in the field of criticism! Before 
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writing these lines I took the trouble to re-read the 
works and correspondence of Darwin. Excellent as 
are these celebrated pages in their presentation of 
the data observed, they become less satisfactory and 
more arbitrary in their inductive passages, and abso- 
lutely mediocre in their hypotheses—for much as 
the author decries this procedure, he does fall into 
hypothetical statements. Hypotheses fingit. He is 
drawn, as was Claude Bernard, beyond his depth by 
a sort of intellectual presumptuousness which was a 
characteristic of the century we are reviewing, when 
political and literary smugness appeared to influ- 
ence the scientific world and urge it on to hasty con- 
clusions to which it had hitherto been unaccustomed. 

Indeed, it is not true that men of science (at least, 
those whose study is bound up with life) are able to 
escape the ambiance of their age. There exists a 
moral atmosphere, composed of a need for origi- 
nality and a need for imitation, whose proportions 
differ with each generation. This atmosphere pene- 
trates into the most secret laboratories, the templa 
serena, and the ivory towers. No one can escape it, 
and those who claim to be uninfluenced by it are 
wrdinarily the most deeply affected by it. For my 
part, I have never known a man of science, how- 
ever specialized his work, who did not make some 
pretence to encyclopedic knowledge. Man is a con- 
stant dreamer, even in his waking moments, and his 
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dream takes on the colour of his surroundings. On 
the other hand, I have known a great many men of 
science in whom a political and an anti-religious pas- 
sion was lively and unconcealed. They swarmed in 
my student days, and their kind is not yet extinct. 

What now remains of transformism and its so- 
called laws is very feeble indeed. And ten years 
hence, what will be left? As much as is left of 
determinism, perhaps, which is to say—a_ historic 
memory. 

The notion of heredity, of congenital transmission, 
seems to have leapt forward towards the middle of 
the last century and is to be perceived in all the 
biological, medical, and psychological works, par- 
ticularly, written between 1860 and 1914. In the 
two volumes (’Hérédo and le Monde des images) 
which I have devoted to the part played by heredity 
in man’s existence, in the human mind, and in the 
creative imagination, I deliberately ignored the his- 
torical curve of the problem, which now has a far 
different aspect to that it originally wore. Heredity 
seems to me to-day, after thirty years of reflection, 
observation, and study, a constant and permanent 
attribute of life, the principal force that acts upon 
animate beings, the generator of that great congenital 
memory of which individual memory is but one sub- 
division. One might say without too much hyper- 
bole that heredity is memory. It is a part of the 
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fabric of the being and is often in a state of war 
with the being and its ego. 

Throughout the nineteenth century two points 
which seem of capital importance were ignored or 
passed over in silence by students of the transmission 
of hereditary characteristics: first, the non-inherited 
part of the personality, which renders the individual 
different to his ancestors; and second, the part 
' played by hereditary mental reviviscence in the fac- 
ulty called imagination and in the concord or strug- 
gle between the imagination and the reason. This 
serious and important subject was diminished, trun- 
cated, by the neglect of these two phases, and reduced 
merely to its botanical, zodlogical, or pathological 
elements. For this reason, it seems to me that 
Darwin, Galton, and their followers have merely 
skimmed over the problem. The training of the 
young demands constant rectification of defective 
hereditary principles. Hereditary phenomena may 
be modified by the exercise of the will upon internal 
images. The free will of man is capable of over- 
coming by a concerted effort that which has been 
called hereditary predestination, and which I call 
hereditary memory. But this being true, it sounds 
the death knell of that convenient materialism which 
for seventy years and more has been based upon 
evolution, is still based upon the theory of cerebral 
localizations, and marks the apogee of stultification 
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in the higher education dispensed by our universities. 

Let us bear in mind that the nineteenth century 
professed almost as many imbecile notions concern- 
ing heredity as concerning evolution and progress. 
The same learned persons who laid down the law of 
continuous and indefinite progress through science 
also asserted the inescapable fatality of heredity, 
without perceiving the contradiction. Man the slave 
of his descent, and mankind free and limitlessly as- 
cending—such was the antinomy upon which two 
generations of men were brought up between 1870 
and 1900. The rigidity of the universe has its cor- 
ollary in the hereditary servitude of the human 
species, itself descended from the ape. It was only 
towards the end of the century that French phi- 
losophy began to perceive timidly the contingence 
of natural laws, while psychology and physiology 
were still concerned with the “like father, like son” 
notion of an unbreakable hereditary chain. In the 
days when I was taking examinations for an ap- 
pointment as hospital interne (1891), days that 
marked the apogee of the victorious insanities be- 
queathed to us by the Reformation and the Revo- 
lution and borne on the wings of politics, the an- 
imate world and human nature, the first of these 
creating the second, were considered to be a sort of 
hereditary penal colony which, nevertheless, tended 
towards progress and happiness. Men said: “This is 
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the modern form of ancient fatality; but all will end 
well.” It is not astonishing that in these years the 
number of the insane increased so formidably in 
France that the asylums were crowded and new ones 
had to be built. What seems more amazing is that, 
with such doctrines freely expressed, madness was 
not more widespread. 

As a matter of fact, psycho-social pressure ex- 
ercised upon men of no faith or of fragile faith 
is, with the syphilitic germ, one of the great causes 
of present-day lunacy. The persecution mania is fed 
on the notion of hereditary captivity, which is one 
of the most iniquitous of the obsessions to which 
lunatics are subject. The delusion of grandeur, on 
the other hand, is fed on the notion of evolution and 
continuous progress. Psychiatrists have set down to 
the account of dipsomania and acute neurasthenia a 
multitude of cerebral disorders which are really the 
product of the intellectual and moral atmosphere of 
the time. These short-winded scientists and short- 
sighted observers never take account of the general 
vertigo which, even in the half-ignorant and the 
elementary, results from the contradiction of two 
powerful and widely prevalent ideas. I maintain 
that the illusion of the weight of the hereditary chain 
is the source of most contemporary melancholias, and 
that this illusion, taken together with that of de- 
terminism, has thrown a sinister veil over the im- 
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mense multitude of servile minds that have filled 
France for fifty years. I mean by servile minds 
those which, in newspapers, books, lecture halls, and 
conversations, accept guiding principles uncritically 
and are incapable of criticizing or combating them 
when they are false. 

The German philosopher, Nietzsche, who died of 
general paralysis, speaks of those “weary butterflies” 
who die of mental lassitude after having flown from 
thesis to thesis without ever once encountering rest- 
ful certainty. Such butterflies covered the windows 
of the fifty years between 1870 and 1914—and 
through these windows no warming sun ever filtered 
in. If there was any light, it was the artificial light 
of Bergsonism, which is more gloomy than the nat- 
ural twilight that preceded it. The causes of the 
vertigo that filled and continues to fill the asylums, 
hydrotherapeutic establishments, and sanatoria of all 
kinds, are easily tabulated: The gradual diminution 
and disappearance of a critical élite; the feeble-mind- 
edness of our system and professors of higher educa- 
tion; the collapse of the humanities which had been a 
barrier protecting the imagination against stultifying 
or insane innovations; the imbecility of the reigning 
philosophical and scientific doctrines; and a skepti- 
cism unskeptical of itself. 

Some months ago, when I was turning over in my 


mind the plan of this book, I found myself strolling 
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over the route des Antiques which runs from Saint- 
Rémy to Les Baux, in Provence. It was a glorious 
autumn morning, and the air was angelically pure 
and blue. From time to time a shrill monotonous 
cry would arise out of what had formerly been a 
monastery and was now employed as an insane asy- 
lum. I had heard many such cries before at Saint- 
Anne, la Salpetriére, and other institutions in my stu- 
dent days; it was the characteristic empty sound that 
seems to hang suspended in the void, produced by all 
demented folk, as moving as some immense latent 
sorrow. I thought as I heard it of the souls of my 
contemporaries, of their fathers and their grand- 
fathers, all assailed by the solemnly insane doctrines 
and dogmas which I have here been analyzing, the 
disoriented imbecilities which seemed to find a last 
refuge in that supreme cry of a human being losing 
its human identity. Due, doubtless, to the transpar- 
ence of the atmosphere and the lines of the ancient, 
mysterious monuments before me, built there by 
Roman pro-consuls, I was seized by a sense of re- 
markable lucidity, and said to myself: “What a 
perfect symbol! Where, formerly, monks prayed 
in a cell visited by exalted Reason, which dis- 
tinguishes and stabilizes man, to-day rises the cry 
of a madman, demented by years and years of a 
smoothly stultifying ambiance. By dint of reiterat- 
ing the notion of hereditary servitude, the doctors 
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of oblivion have ended by creating it. Already we 
see the number of child suicides mounting, the last 
degree, the final culmination of the psycho-social 
pressure, for the child is the great reactionary ele- 
ment in society.” 

Thus I mused while slowly, as in a nightmare, the 
divine sky grew pale and the place and hour lost 
their magic for me and for the unfortunate prison- 
ers, the deplorable victims of their absurd age. I 
tore myself from my contemplation and returned 
with pleasure to the Saint-Rémy of the poet Rou- 
manille, folded tranquilly in its Leonardine light, 
with its figs, its olives, its creamy bread and its clear 
bright wine. 

It is incredible to what remote places the ha’penny 
press spread the false note of tyrannous heredity. 
Some months after the war, towards midnight of a 
beautiful spring evening, my wife and I came out 
of the offices of the Action Francaise and saw a skinny 
little gamin limping along under the weight of a 
load of newspapers. 

“Are you going out to sell those papers now?” 

“No. Dm through. I’m going home. 

“How old are you?” 

“Nine? 

“You are limping. Do your feet hurt?” 

“No. Dve got lumps on them, like these on my 
hands.” (His hands were deformed by exostosis. ) 
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“My father was a dipsomaniac, you see. And of 
course, you know what that means... .” 

This miserable, wretched nine-year-old child had 
heard of doctors and read articles on alcoholic her- 
edity! I thought of what he would be like ten years 
later, if he lived, the prey of pseudo-hereditary ob- 
session and madness, unless perchance he met some 
one who opened his eyes to the truth and inspired 
him with hope. But that is the kind of luck that 
happens only in fairy tales. 

In his famous novel, Jude the Obscure, Hardy has 
portrayed a courageous and energetic workman who 
is oppressed and harassed by the dark chimeras of 
his time. It seems to me that this type of person has 
become extremely common. But when we meet one 
of them who is hostile, discontented, or enraged 
(and there are many such in our large cities), we 
ought always to see behind him the theory of the 
pedagogues, university professors, men of letters, 
and illustrious doctors who have thrown the leaden 
cape of error over him and made him inwardly mis- 
erable. The evil caused and propagated by great 
errors always originates in the higher ranks of so- 
ciety. Each age has had its own, but those of the 
Stupid Century sank into a soil particularly favour- 
able to their propagation, while the verities that 
struggled against these errors found themselves ob- 
structed by a thousand obstacles born of revolution- 
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ary, and particularly of liberal, politics. The de- 
mented doctors begat a crop of half-educated men 
and women to whom we should always prefer com- 
plete illiterates. The illiterate knows that he knows 
nothing (of the things called knowledge), whereas 
the half-educated person thinks that he knows every- 
thing. The half-educated, who form an element of 
great perturbation in society, were the creation of 
the nineteenth century. They exist in every quarter 
and rank. One may learn things from the illiterate, 
who are not necessarily ignorant, but there is nothing ~ 
to be learned from the half-educated. 

One result of the false conception of heredity as 
a prison was to eradicate from many minds, at the 
end of forty years, every notion of responsibility. It 
created the short-sighted and base esthetic of the in- 
stinct. In an obscure zone situated somewhere be- 
tween vulgar literature and vulgarized science, this 
conception spread the idea that it is magnificent to 
disparage human dignity. 

The conjunction of two errors—transformism 
with its appendix, the simian descent of man (flanked 
by the struggle for life and sexual selection), and 
the notion of hereditary predestination insurmount- 
able by the exercise of the will—culminated, in the 
last third of the Stupid Century, in the belittling 
of man, of the specifically human, on every plane 
of existence. In the sight of education, philosophy, 
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and science, man was reduced to one animal among 
the rest, the last of the series, the highest, of course, 
but in whom an appreciable superiority in intelligence 
was balanced by a fundamental loss in instinct. Just 
as men who, like certain States, announce themselves 
pacifists, bring about the holocausts of blood which 
they claim to be conjuring away, so the solemn asser- 
tion of the Rights of Man and political and social 
liberty brought about, before a century had elapsed, 
the belittling and disparagement of human dignity 
and the exaltation of the animal instinct. Does not 
stupidity consist precisely in running upon the reefs 
one claims to be able to avoid? It was by following 
this devious path that the Reign of Terror emerged 
from the vicious sheepfold of Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau. 

It is not the aim of this book to take apart the 
mechanism of evolution at the heart of which is to be 
found nothing but the oldest Greek discovery of the 
universal flux. Readers who want further details 
will find them in the specialized works which every 
year, every month, every week, lay the axe to Dar- 
winian biology and its applications. And the same 
may be said concerning hereditary predestination and 
the miscomprehension of the personal Self, which is 
neither congenital nor transmissible. What a weight 
upon the pre-war generation was this notion of her- 
edity? Weare in the midst of removal. The piano 
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is in the stairway, and by the piano I mean the music 
and chorus of Evolution-Progress which they have 
been dinning into our ears. The popular press, being 
ten years behind the time in these matters, is still 
ignorant of this disruption which is so fraught with 
consequences. The reason is that the popular press 
has become an instrument of concealment rather than 
of divulgation. 

The theoretic and practical belittling of humanity 
is a source of demoralization. Here again we per- 
ceive, although from a different angle, that the in- 
tellect governs the sensibility. By a path which is 
to-day clearly discernible and which I hope I have 
made plain in these pages, the theory of the simian 
descent of man has, in less than thirty years, brought 
about a multiplication of child crimes, even as the 
theory of hereditary predestination has peopled our 
asylums with insane, and will, unless it is vigorously 
combated, people them with a new generation of in- 
sane youth in the near future. The bird that soils 
its nest is a dirty bird, says the proverb. The man 
who soils humanity is a dirty man. The age that 
soils the century is a dirty age. 

And. what is the false dogma that follows ina- 
mediately upon the heels of evolution, the “law” of 
progress, and hereditary predestination? It is that 
of cerebral localizations, in particular the localization 
of articulate speech at the base of the third left fron- 
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tal convolution of the brain. This was the result of 
the “phrenological” and materialistic theory of Gall 
about protuberances and cranial bumps. Here, shut- 
ting my eyes, I transport myself thirty-five years 
backward in time, when I was beginning delight- 
edly to study medicine. The pseudo-discovery of 
Broca, taken up again by Charcot,* developed into 
an analysis (which was thought to be complete) of 
articulate speech, was the talk of the scientific world. 
Charcot had “philosophized” it in his celebrated 
simile of the “Bell” (vide his lectures on the ner- 
vous system) and enlarged it by his recognition of 
other and equally illusory centers corresponding to 
writing, the word seen, the word heard, the word 
articulated, etc. Now, Broca and Charcot both be- 
lieved in the anti-clerical materialism of their gene- 
ration, which was the most mediocre and characteris- 
tic generation of the Stupid Century, the seed from 
which later insanities naturally blossomed. These 
two men of science adopted with avidity a doctrine 
that seemed to confirm their “anti-God” monomania, 
and used it as the foundation of a theory of human 
functioning which might be likened to a great elec- 
tric switchboard. Each faculty, or division of a 
faculty, corresponded to a cortical zone of the en- 


* Paul Broca (1842-1880) and Jean-Martin Charcot (1825- 
1892), two celebrated forerunners in modern psychiatry. The 
first was a surgeon and anthropologist; the second a specialist in 
nervous diseases, 
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cephalic region. I can still see in my mind’s eye 
the red, yellow, blue, green, and other bits of sealing 
wax stuck to the convolutions of Sylvius, Rolando, 
and others, to diagram this entirely arbitrary creation, 
built upon observations that were both false and in- 
complete, because impassioned. 

When I say “impassioned” I am using the word 
that best suits my meaning. I never knew Broca, 
whose “anti-God” fantasy was renowned and, it ap- 
pears, highly comic. But I did know Charcot (who 
had certain attributes of genius and possessed a wide 
and picturesque culture) and almost all the other 
doctors at the Salpetriére. Most of them, despite 
their total ignorance of politics, metaphysics, and 
theology, held firm convictions in these matters, con- 
victions as limited, childish, and superficial as one 
may expect of their time. They thought themselves 
the masters of phenomena, interpreted them in their 
own fashion, and often commented upon them er- 
roneously. Their smugness was equal to that of their 
chiefs. Ina word, if the theory of Broca and Char- 
cot concerning convolutions of the brain enjoyed Con- 
tinental fame, it was because it flattered the anti- 
clerical mania of the period and stimulated passions 
which were first aroused as far back as the Revolu- 
tion and even the Reformation. Were I to enu- 
merate the incalculable writings, theses, controver- 
sies, and discussions to which this little farce of cere- 
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bral, linguistic, and materialistic topography gave 
rise, | should want at least a dozen volumes each of 
1200 pages for my bibliography. Think of it! Man 
was henceforth acquainted with the seat, almost the 
hereditary formation—he-re-di-ta-ry, Sir!—of 
speech; speech which is the supreme refuge of the 
immaterial and which was now caught in ramified 
and ramifying cells of speech adhering to an atom 
of matter, born, evolving, dying with that atom. 
There they had it: the scalpel had finally met the 
soul. Nothing was left but to indicate the conse- 
quences of a so irrefutable demonstration of the non- 
existence of God. 

I still remember the solemnity with which Profes- 
sor Charcot announced one day to his disciples that 
the great Nothnagel was a believer in this doctrine. 
Nothnagel was some sort of Viennese scientist, if 
I remember well, who had long remained deaf to 
the appeal of their gong, their third frontal, their 
definitive explanation of articulate speech, and who 
blocked the way to the acceptance of this doctrine 
by the whole German world of science. Nothnagel 
once conquered, the rest of the universe would come 
rolling in on wheels. Some time later, indeed, Noth- 
nagel published a book which stood as his amende 
honorable. Here, with the zeal of a neophtye, he 
distributed up and down the spinal cord a multitude 
of normal and pathological localizations of which 
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neither Broca nor Charcot had ever dreamed. 
Heaven knows what has become of this great Noth- 
nagel. 

Simple souls will suppose that so audacious an 
assertion as that of Broca and Charcot—whose super- 
ficiality and childishness in so complex a matter as 
speech ought to have been plain to everybody— 
would give rise instantly to a thousand refutations 
and criticisms. What an error! The despotic au- 
thority of these two famous pontiffs was such, and 
the anti-God atmosphere in medicine was so thick, 
that the new inconsistent gospel was received with 
complete respect, indeed, with reverence and genu- 
flections. In the first place, the post-graduate stu- 
dents had their careers to think of, while the attend- 
ing doctors in the hospitals would have been marked 
immediately as bigoted Papists if they had had the 
temerity to offer criticism. I have heard this said; 
it is the kind of thing nobody can invent: “Nobody 
but a Papist would deny the existence of these lan- 
guage cells.” In the next place, philosophical criti- 
cism was dead, killed by Kantism and Spencerism. 
The philosophers of value, a Lachelier or a Bou- 
troux, were inhibited by their respect for the 
Salpetriére, where Charcot fabricated hysterics, som- 
nambulists and cataleptics by the score and proved 
that they were the obedient bearers of their lesion 
according to saint Broca, in conformity with the Bell 
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formula of Charcot. Not one single critic of note 
was found to point to the preliminary absurdity of 
a thesis which localized the function of articulate 
speech in one or another group of nerve cells—those 
cells whose functioning, by the way, is still a mys- 
tery. This wholesale acceptance of a baroque pseudo- 
explanation, well adapted to the mentality of island 
savages, was received unquestioningly by the Insti- 
tutes, the Faculties, and the Academies. The psy- 
chologists fell into line; the metaphysicians (as they 
called themselves) followed suit; the society folk 
and parlour intellectuals hastened to join the move- 
ment, in the same way as they are now rallying to 
Einsteinian relativity. There is no more total ex- 
ample of universal scientific credulity, of appetite 
for intellectual servitude, than the placing of this 
miserable doctrine at the heart of French and Euro- 
pean culture for a period of forty-five years—be- 
tween the autopsy performed by Broca on Leborgne 
(1861) and the year 1906. 

It is an admirable coincidence that the poor fellow 
whose brain was the field of Broca’s initial demon- 
stration was called Leborgne—The One-eyed. And 
he who used this frontal to plant therein the flag of 
materialism was not one-eyed but blind. He suf- 
fered from cecity of the anti-God. 

This is where the fairy tale begins, for all the 
intellectual adventures of this lame and halting cen- 
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tury take the most unexpected turns. Among Char- 
cot’s pupils was an agreeable, modest, discreet, and 
well-behaved doctor named Pierre Marie. His sub- 
mission to his master was exemplary. He had never 
been observed to dissipate or laugh, as had, for ex- 
ample, Brissaud, the faithful guardian of the cerebral 
peduncle. Pierre Marie had swallowed with closed 
eyes and for many years the materialistic gospel of 
Broca and Charcot; at least, nothing in his conduct 
or his work had ever allowed anybody to suppose 
that he was one day to commit the unheard-of sacri- 
lege of rejecting the switchboard and stripping the 
faculty of articulate speech from the third left fron- 
tal convolution. And yet, this is what happened. 
On Wednesday, March 1, 1922, the Presse 
medicale published a masterly essay by Pierre Marie, 
summing up this scientist’s long and patient studies 
and observations, and sounding the death-knell of 
the great error. The title of the essay was: Do In- 
nate or Pre-Formed Centers of Speech Exist in the 
Brain? Following a powerful and illuminating dis- 
cussion, irresistibly logical, founded on common sense 
and a quantity of clinical cases and anatomical cross- 
sections, the author concluded that such centers do 
not exist. And thus, in the midst of the silent con- 
sternation of its last worshippers, the idol crashed 
to the ground. It was time. For ten years, the 
foundations of the temple had been stirred and 
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weakened. Mysterious voices had been murmuring 
to the faithful: “It is a chimera. We were mis- 
taken. You have been deceived. There is no cer- 
ebral localization of articulate speech.” 

We have now to quote Pierre Marie’s conclusions 
and point to the concessions made by this emancipated 
disciple who was able finally to free himself from 
the ideas professed in his youth. (In my opinion, all 

the localizations, the motor as well as the psychic, 
are destined to disappear in the light of an entirely 
different interpretation of the superficial experimen- 
tation out of which they came.) What is essential is 
the cutting down of that pivotal center of error, the 
tree of neo-materialism. 

“We are forced to abandon in their entirety the 
old conceptions which tended to recognize the ex- 
istence of nerve centers as narrowly localized for 
certain psychical processes, in particular for speech, 
and are the centers of motor functions. It is recog- 
nized that certain groups of cells appear to serve as 
the source of motor functions, and that fibers, pro- 
jecting out of these cells, appear to transmit, directly 
or indirectly, the necessary stimuli and injunctions 
to the peripheral motor organs. This is not the case 
with the psychic processes, which are born of a sort 
of vibration of the nervous elements, the vibrations 
spreading in a series of elaborating reactions through 
a great number of cells thus stirred into action by an 
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initial stimulus, either voluntary or reflex. In par- 
ticular would it be erroneous to believe, as was once 
believed, that one cell or other, or one group of 
cells or other, constituted the source of any of the 
parts of speech (nouns, adjectives, verbs, and so on), 
or even of the syntax which governs the use of the 
parts of speech.” 

These lines may be set beside those I wrote in 
PHérédo in 1916: 

“Tt is not true that our physical organism has the 
governance of our mind. It is the mind which dom- 
inates the organism and may, on occasion, transform 
it. There is no reason whatever to believe (as is 
often repeated) that the brain is the unique seat of 
thought. There is every reason to acknowledge that 
thought is diffused throughout the body and governs 
it. The brain is no more than a great switchboard 
communicating with the whole organism, a laboratory 
for the transformation of our heredity by the genesic 
instinct. It is a sort of ganglion, only more volu- 
minous and complicated. 

“Tt is false that any particular part of the brain 
may be considered the seat of a particular faculty, 
such as speech, or of a part of such a faculty. Lan- 
guage, the expression of only part of one’s thought, 
is diffused like thought itself throughout the body.” 

In other words, the terrible blow dealt by Pierre 
Marie at the wormy tree of nineteenth century med- 
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ical materialism is merely the first blow. There will 
be others. 


The final collapse of the cerebral localization of 
articulate speech brings crashing with it all the ad- 
jacent theories, which is to say, all the psychology, 
the so-called physiological psychology, of the past 
sixty years. Materialistic philosophy, whose chief 
axiom was the identification of particular regions of 
the brain as the source of human thought and lan- 
guage, will join in oblivion the vain spiritualistic 
philosophy of Cousin and Jouffroy which was in- 
effectually opposed to it earlier in the century. Dur- 
ing the war, one might have seen men daily whose 
third left frontal convolution was affected without 
the accompaniment of aphasia; we saw extensive 
ablations of the cerebral substance with no resultant 
clouding of the intellect; and inversely, we had ex- 
amples of aphasia and agraphia, of cecity and verbal 
deafness, without any accompanying lesions in the 
Broca-Charcot region. There are still a few zealots 
of the past who are trying to veil the truth, to pre- 
sent as alterable the final decree of Pierre Marie. 
Their efforts are vain; confirmation is appearing on 
every hand. 

One of their greatest sources of affliction is the 
magical vanishing of the cases of great hysteria 
(lethargy, catalepsy, and somnambulism) which 
served for forty years as the basis of all the works 
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concerning hypnotic suggestion, suggestion itself, in 
which were repeated the absurdities of Mesmer and 
the magnetic passes of his successors. In 1912, 
twenty years after the death of Charcot, Professor 
Chauffard wrote in the Presse medicale on the sub- 
ject of the stability and condition of morbid cases: 

“We, too, under the influence of Charcot, went 
through a great period of hysteria, and for years 
our hospitals were filled with such magnificent 
specimens of hysteria as were described by the master 
of la Salpetritre. Take, for example, the matter of 
male hysteria. In the single year of 1889, in my 
wards at the Broussais hospital my interne, Dr. 
Soucques, noted twenty-six ‘indisputably authentic’ 
cases of hysteria among thirty-two patients, with 
sensitivo-sensorial partial or general anesthesia, 
pharyngeal anesthesia, and concentric contraction of 
the visual field—to which classic stigma were added 
all the possible variations of hemiplegia, monoplegia, 
glossolabial hemispasm, apoplectiform attacks, etc. 

“And let me add that Broussais was not especially — 
favoured in this matter of masculine hysteria. At 
the same time, in M. Raymond’s wards at Saint- 
Antoine, eight such cases were reported in February 
and March of 1890. At Bordeaux, Professor Pitres 
found twenty-two cases of indisputable male hysteria 
ina general clinical ward of thirty-eight beds, in four 
years, 
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“And to-day? By a singular and visible change, 
there are almost no cases of hysteria at all in our 
hospitals, either of men or of women; and for my 
part, I am convinced that in ten years I shall cease to 
find one serious case of hysteria in all my wards. 
The fact is that since Charcot our ideas have been 
changed profoundly, due in great measure to the 
objective criticism applied by Dr. Babinski to the doc- 
trine of hysteria. These numerous, demonstrative, 
and typical hysterics were actually cultivated arti- 
ficially and intensively by the careless methods of 
examination employed by the medical profession. 
Now that we are forewarned, hysteria has all but 
disappeared from our hospital clinics and has fallen 
to the rank of a mental substratum about which the 
opinion of men more competent than myself is still 
divided.” 

The eminent psychiatrist, Dr. Babinski (who is 
still the devoted worshipper of his illustrious master, 
Charcot) has invented the name “pithiatics” for the 
designation of the functional phenomena of sugges- 
tion and persuasion which were formerly grouped 
under the name of hysteria. His original idea of 
medical pithiatism is one of the most fertile notions 
of our time. During the war, it preserved and saved 
a considerable number of self-deluded men who 
would have been called and treated (.e. cultivated) 
as hysterics in 1889. Charcot’s persuasive, fascinat- 
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ing power emanated from him with almost irresist- 
ible vigour. It influenced his pupils as well as his 
patients and was a powerful moulder of the will of 
others, so powerful that he forged symptoms and 
fragile syndromes upon which the psychology and 
even the philosophy of his time erected vainglorious 
systems now rocking or fallen. 

The fertile critical notion of pithiatism, or the 
development of morbidity by persuasion, can well 
be applied to other things than hysteria. During 
the past twenty years, and particularly in Germany 
and in Austria, the dangerous anomalies of psy- 
chopathia sexualis with their serious effect upon so- 
ciety and the family (producing what I call moral 
alienation in contrast to mental alienation), have 
given rise to a vast literature. It is a question 
whether this enormous library has not done much 
to increase the evil it was designed to define and 
combat. We must take into account the sentiment of 
pride which impelled so many men, some of them 
cultivated and well-rounded people, to give rein to 
this fatal urge within themselves, which has put 
them outside the pale of humanity and seems to 
make of them a special category of the damned, 
facilitating all forms of Narcissism. 

Every physician is aware of the extensive de- 
velopment in the past few years of the exophthalmic 
goitre, or Basedow’s disease. What is the reason of 
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this increase? I have observed, on questioning a 
number of “Basedows” that they were almost al- 
ways profoundly struck, some months before the 
appearance of their affliction, by the presence about 
them of a singular case of goitre, accompanied by the 
classic symptoms of cardiac acceleration, thinness, 
insomnia, etc. Everything transpires as if an ob- 
scure force, working within them, had distorted these 
organisms and moulded them in resemblance to 
these morbid symptoms. This is another form of 
auto-pithiatism, whose period of imaginative incu- 
bation is variable. 

We are still ignorant of the reactions of our or- 
ganism under the influence of an obsession, pro- 
longed sometimes latently during slumber and veiled 
by the changing spectacle of life. When this idea 
consists in a normal or pathological image applied 
to one organ or another, it is not particularly au- 
dacious to suppose that it becomes motorial and sus- 
ceptible of creating an impression upon the tissues. 
This is one fashion of explaining the instances of 
children influenced before birth, while still in the 
womb, by any deformity or monstrosity that may 
have upset the mother during gestation, with the 
result that the deformity is reproduced in the child. 

Briefly, and without continuing this enumeration, 
every human being possesses within himself the 
means to act either upon his own tissues or upon those 
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of other people, in degrees of effectiveness varying 
with the subject of the influence. There is within 
us a power as little known as was electricity two 
hundred years ago, which for want of a better name 
I shall call psycho-plastic power, capable of acting 
upon our organism and its tissues as well as upon 
those of various animal and vegetable organisms des- 
tined to modify the inner being. This force has not 
yet been clearly disengaged from others and mea- 
sured. We know only that it varies in intensity, 
that there exists a psycho-plastic and physio-plastic 
index, and that these variations occur in accordance 
with the personality itself or the circumstances it 
experiences. The efforts thus far made to capture 
and multiply this force experimentally, as electricity 
has been captured and multiplied by special ma- 
chinery, have not yet been crowned by success. 
There is every indication that this will be one of 
the discoveries of the future. 

The notion of pithiatism (from the Greek pei- 
thein, to persuade) which originated with the great- 
est neurologist of the early twentieth century, is not 
applicable only to disease. Every thinking man 
must perceive that it is equally applicable to the doc- 
trines in fashion which lie at the root of disease and 
its treatment. It explains the gift of fascination 
which permits certain persons to exercise an either 
beneficent or maleficent action upon the poor pride 
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of humanity. If we take three men whose names 
have filled the Ark of the Stupid Century (that 
bridge between two enormous hecatombs)—Bona- 
parte, Hugo, and Pasteur—we recognize instantly 
in them three types of emphatic pithiatism: the first, 
fanatical and blood-shedding; the second, fanatical 
and perturbing; and the third, beneficent pithiatism. 

The case of Bonaparte and that of Hugo have 
been sufficiently discussed in these pages. It is by 
their absurdity (deemed sublime) that they drew 
after them the men of the nineteenth century, be- 
ginning with their contemporaries and going on to 
the sons and grandsons of these. But in the benefi- 
cent persuasion of Pasteur,—who was patently con- 
vinced himself, the dear man, of the truth of his 
doctrines,—we see a case of imaginative pithiatism 
that on the surface seems rational. There was cer- 
tainly a genuine substratum of genius in the mag- 
nificent scientific romance built by the spirit of Pas- 
teur and embalmed in his Institute. But since, thirty 
years after the master’s death, the glory of Pasteur 
is less vivid than it was,—we have already seen that 
the average life of a biological theory is thirty 
years,—his septic and antiseptic methods, virus, se- 
rums, and the rest, have begun to work less satisfac- 
torily than before and to display signs of senility. 
The faithful say: “That is because they are prepared 
with less care than formerly. The dishes have be- 
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come less savoury because the cook is less able.” I 
am not of this mind. M. Roux, for example, is 
accepted as a great scientist and a man of proved 
conscience. I should not say as much for the late 
Metchnikoff, the inventor of the ingenious phagocy- 
tosis (which still holds its own somewhat as a con- 
venient explanation of purulence), a fanatical half- 
educated fellow whose “philosophical” writings are 
hilariously funny. It is my belief that the Pas- 
teurian sun is cooling off and that faith in microbes 
and in the antimicrobian cuisine is less lively; and, 
consequently, that the remedies born of this faith and 
its celebrants are becoming less efficacious. Serums 
spoil just as over-old wines do. 

Certain skeptics, who would never have dared 
speak this way ten years ago, have commenced to 
mutter in the very precincts of the Pasteur Institute 
itself that all the serums act in about the same 
fashion; whether introduced through the mouth, 
subcutaneously, or intravenously, they produce ex- 
actly the same effect. Others declare roundly that 
there must be something else besides the infinitely 
little—the minimoflora and minimofauna—at the 
origin of important diatheses; that exclusively bacil- 
lary or bacterial etiology was really too narrowly 
simplified; that Peter (who was Pasteur’s most vio- 
lent adversary) was not so entirely in the wrong as 
people said; that cases of rabies had been known 
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to recur after treatment—some say numerous cases. 
A general tendency is apparent to attribute to chem- 
ical alterations in the blood (whose importance had 
become secondary) a pathological réle hitherto at- 
tributed to microbes. In a word, we may perceive in 
all this the indications of a vast removal, and here, 
though the piano may not yet be in the stairway, it 
is certainly in the entry. 

An exact idea of Pasteur may be had from the 
Plutarchian biography piously written by M. Vallery- 
Radot. He was a simple, single-minded, chaste and 
rather timid man, certainly endowed with a formid- 
able imagination which he did not disperse, either in 
orders and counter-orders, as Napoleon did, or in 
sonorities and metaphors, as Victor Hugo did. An 
extraordinarily intense and precise will governed his 
experiments, which were slowly and patiently pur- 
sued in view of a clear and vigorous preconceived 
idea. As happens to persuasive men of his type, he 
had zealots and fanatics from the very beginning, all 
of them irritated against those who denied, or so 
much as doubted, the value of his work. His mi- 
crobian conception absorbed him so entirely that it 
made of him a somnambulist, a man in a tranquil but 
sturdy trance, a human lodestone. Just as convinced 
spiritualists end by lifting the table because they will 
its levitation and transmit their will to the wood, so 
the first followers of Pasteur, bowed over their cul- 
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ture pots with their master in their midst, commu- 
nicated to these crucibles a curative power which 
lasted » years. At least, I suppose that this was 
what happened. Chroniclers swear that in the life- 
time of Sydenham,* and even for some years after 
his death, his wine of aromatic opium (what wine! ) 
cured quantities of sick people. In every age peo- 
ple have been cured by novel remedies administered 
either by famous physicians or by mysterious bone- 
setters. And then, later, these same remedies in 
other hands have brought no result. Wherefore the 
wise and ironic counsel: “Take it while it still can 
cure you.” Jam terribly afraid that the ingeniously 
mixed juices produced by the fascinating general 
formula of Pasteur my be nearing the end of their 
allotted span. You hear nowadays, by way of ex- 
planation of the ineffectiveness of once renowned 
antiseptics, that the microbes have grown accustomed 
to them. Is it not rather that time has de-magne- 
tized them of their Pasteurian fluid, of the pithiatic 
fluid that stirred in them? 

I am not unaware that these remarks, which seem 
to me sound, will wound certain scientists who are 
convinced of the perennial life of the doctrines which 
cradled them in their youth, and in the shelter of 
which they passed their examinations, lived, and 


* Thomas Sydenham (1621-1689), English physician, in- 
ventor of laudanum. 
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meditated—or did not meditate. They were wrong 
to think, with their age, that science and man were 
two things, that science was a sort of mine from 
which man laboriously extracted once and for all the 
quartz of wisdom and the ore of truth. A great 
part of science originates in man and partakes of 
man’s human frailty and brevity of life. Man has 
more influence than he knows, or would like, upon 
. these children of nature and of his mind which he 
calls the laws of science. 

During the greater part of the Middle Ages pre- 
cious stones were presumed to be endowed with 
therapeutic virtues. The turquoise and the lapis 
lazuli were used against fever. The beryl was em- 
ployed in cases of hepatic affections. The hyacinth 
cured insomnia, and the topaz was a remedy against 
raging madness. Pearl collars were to be seen every- 
where. Throughout the sixteenth century and un- 
til the reign of Louis XIV. gold and bullion were 
panaceas laid to every wound or ill. The same peo- 
ple who conscientiously recommend serums to-day 
(and quite properly, since they work, or seem to 
work), laugh at these ancient old wives’ remedies. 
But it is certain that these remedies were not, in their 
day, any less efficacious than are the serums to-day. 
Their therapo-radiant power was real. I knew, a few 
years ago, a poor chap who had cancer of the face, 
and to whom, on my advice, radium was applied. 
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He was one of my co-workers on the Action Fran- 
caise; he had great confidence in me, and I had been 
at pains to extoll the powerful virtues of the new 
remedy, which was then first in fashion. The initia! 
results were astounding. In two weeks the tumor 
had diminished by half, although it had spread like 
an octopus all along the left lower maxilla to the 
ear. Then, at the end of this time, towards the 
sixth or seventh treatment, a friendly doctor whom 
he met undid all my pithiatic work by demonstrating 
to him carelessly that radium was inoperative on 
tumors in general and the tumor of the face in par- 
ticular. Thereafter, the beneficent action stopped 
dead, the cancer spread visibly, and the poor fellow 
died in several weeks, strangled by a cancerous ob- 
struction in the larynx. This was one instance in 
which I could observe the undeniable influence of 
persuasion upon the physical being. 

We have all known country bonesetters who were 
very successful in their treatment of sprains, neu- 
ralgia, and stubborn ulcers. In France the cures 
effected by “Jacob the Zouave” have remained fa- 
mous. Nor is there anybody who cannot cite one 
case of a supposedly incurable ill that gave way to 
some sort of renowned, or combated empirical treat- 
ment. When I think of the ascending, then station- 
ary, and now descending curve of the Pasteurian 
treatments, I say to myself that the great Pasteur 
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was a combination of an exceptionally robust imagi- 
nation and an infinite personal magnetism. It was 
this magnetism which so favourably impressed scien- 
tists and the simple-minded. It continued to survive 
Pasteur by about twenty years, thanks to the com- 
municative faith of his disciples, to their bacteriolog- 
ical work, their meritorious efforts, their research, 
and the results they did accomplish. And there- 
‘after, these clever vaccines and serums suffered the 
fate of the theories upon which they were based, for 
these theories themselves were shaky. Only, we 
must always take into account the period of “ought- 
one-to-say-so,” as well as the recalcitrant movements 
which grow up around a regressing scientific dogma, 
for it is natural that the zealots, the heirs, and the 
beneficiaries of the waning idea-magnet cry out 
against being despoiled of their halo. 

Is this to say that all these therapeutic methods 
which, towards 1892, seemed destined to cure ration- 
ally all human contagious ills, are bound to go under 
together? Not at all. It is very possible, for ex- 
ample, that Roux’s serum will continue for a long 
time to produce its effect upon diphtheria, just as it 
is equally possible that with the years it will lose its 
efficacity, be replaced by another remedy the product 
of another pithiatic conception plus the captivating 
charm of novelty. Sydenham’s laudanum has not 
lost all its power against colic and general pains, 
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despite the fact that it is less and less frequently 
used. They say that meadow-saffron still acts upon 
gout, which, as a matter of fact, is tending to dis- 
appear among us; and I hear that esparto is no 
longer of use in cardiac troubles, although foxglove 
continues to do the trick. Meanwhile, we may ob- 
serve that these remedies are the product of grop- 
ings throughout ages of experience, and not the 
offspring of some general theory, in which case they 
would be short-lived and fragile. Treatment by 
empirically selected herbs, called simples, is the 
model of treatment by persuasion, prolonged and 
continued from generation to generation, almost 
traditionally. There are instances where these sim- 
ples cease to act, or act less efficaciously, when trans- 
ported from one village to another, just as the 
utility of the serum declines when a generation 
(thirty years) has passed. 

A man of science who is a very curious mixture of 
childishness and genius, Dr. Charles Richet, has 
made a special study of cases of anaphylaxia, in 
which organs rebel against the introduction of cer- 
tain substances or remedies. Anaphylaxia includes 
such simple things as the pimples which break out on 
some people when they have eaten a single straw- 
berry, and such serious accidents as may arise from 
the renewal of a shot of anti-tetanus or other serum 
years after the first treatment. One may well won- 
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der if pithiatism had not something to do with this. 
What is true, in my view, is that our imagination 
may be considered to be not only an intellectual fac- 
ulty, but also a somatic attribute spread throughout 
the whole body, and as such susceptible of modifying 
the body. Dr. Paul Sollier, one of our great physi- 
cians, to whom we are indebted for the rational and 
systematic treatment of chronic poisoning, has de- 
’ scribed what he calls endoscopy, or the faculty 
possessed by certain patients of seeing and depicting 
the scene of the internal lesions from which they 
suffer. These facts, and others which need not be 
gone into here, have led me to consider the imagina- 
tive faculty as a phenomenon of the whole mental 
and physical personality, that is to say, the continu- 
ous unfolding within ourselves of ancestral and 
hereditary forms, a sort of gravitation of our 
ancestors. 

What I am getting at is plain enough. This Sci- 
ence of which the nineteenth century is so comically 
vain has never at any moment led its scientists to 
examine the human side, which is to say the frail 
and very instructive side, of its discoveries. It never 
ceased to dogmatize about them and to inscribe upon 
them as they grew, and later as they crumbled, a 
succession of me varietur. This mania is bound to re- 
sult, for our generation and the next, in a series of dis- 
appointments and embarrassments. Even in people 
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habituated to ratiocination, it is the consequence of 
a certain debility of mind joined to an immense 
pride. I was privileged to be the pupil for four 
years of a man whose goodness of heart was cele- 
brated and who was moreover, to my mind, perhaps 
the greatest scientist of the last century, for reasons 
which I shall set forth. This man was Professor 
Potain. He was in no sense a skeptic—at least, not 
a nineteenth-century type of skeptic—and yet he 
never generalized out of season. He might, if he 
had wished, have done as Charcot did—have func- 
tioned pithiatically, classified and ticketed cardiac, 
pulmonary, and other diatheses, etc.; but he never 
did. His assertions, deliberate and categorical 
though they were, were also very prudent. I who 
was his pupil was amazed at the limits he set de- 
liberately to his marvellous clinical imagination, 
although others considered this procedure a proof 
that he lacked genius. To-day I understand and 
admire him. He was afraid of the fascination of the 
untrue, of the charm and arbitrariness of sponta- 
neous fabrication, and this innate prudence had be- 
come a voluntary brake which he exercised upon his 
imagination. It was at a time when the theories 
and methods of Pasteur steamed into the station of 
academic scientific credulity with a prodigious noise, 
brushing everything else aside. Potain stood by, an 
attentive but tranquil observer, just as reticent here 
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as he had been during the fictitious transports about 
hysteria. He was a man, in other words, who knew 
something about men. 

It goes without saying that Pasteur never pre- 
tended to the creation of a complete and definitive 
method for the cure of all human contagious dis- 
eases, any more than Darwin ever asserted the simian 
descent of man, or than Claude Bernard ever codi- 
- fied determinism, or Galton heredity. The exten- 
sive, stubborn, Czxsarian asseveration of Charcot was 
not their style. But these great men failed to be 
sufficiently skeptical of their age and their pupils, 
who deified their romances and set them immedi- 
ately in the category of the absolute. They failed 
to distrust the ambiance of their age which violently 
sundered science and art, attributing perennial and 
inviolable life to the first and classing it as a serious 
pursuit, while characterizing the second as a form 
of entertainment. Art is not a form of entertain- 
ment; it is an issue. We have seen that it is infi- 
nitely more stable and enduring than the gropings— 
in themselves often appreciable—of science, of all 
the sciences. 

The single nineteenth-century critic (who was 
also a poet and man of science) who appears to have 
had precise and profound views about the relations 
of science and art to the human personality seems to 
have been Goethe. Heir to the eighteenth century, 
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but very much too great a man to fall into the 
shameful silliness of the encyclopedic doctrines, 
Goethe opened wide the doors of his century upon 
the most impressive of spectacles, and his work 
breathes enthusiasm and hope from beginning to 
end. It is seriously instructive as the confluence of 
the two tendencies thereafter to spread through 
the world—the artistic and the scientific. Besides, 
Goethe was a natural philosopher. He tackles with 
a sort of deep gayety the essential of every prob- 
lem before him, thanks to a marvellous balance 
within him of the hereditary senses which urge and 
the mind which governs the urge. I spent ten years 
of my laborious life in contact with Shakespeare 
and Goethe, going alternately from one to the 
other, seeing in the second what the nineteenth cen- 
tury might have been if it had possessed more 
brains. And thereafter, in the middle of the cen- 
tury, we had our own Goethe in Mistral, who repre- 
sents the luminous effort of the spirit of oc to save 
France from the misadventures of the spirit of oil. 
Mistral, an epic and lyric poet, an erudite, was a sun 
of good sense. 

There are questions in the domain of wisdom 
which are never asked and which, nevertheless, 
ought to be asked. For example: a scientist is on 
the verge of a positive discovery whose potentiali- 
ties for ill are patently greater than its potential 
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benefits. Ought he to disregard the consequences 
and continue his research, or ought he to sacrifice his 
dangerous discovery? Berthelot and the discovery 
of explosives, for example. Do not protest to me 
that explosives are essential to modern industry, or 
that some one else would have discovered them later 
on. This is merely to answer one question by 
another. I maintain that this veneration of dis- 
covery, more maleficent than beneficent because it is 
called discovery, is a legacy of the nonsensical nine- 
teenth century which humanity must reject if it is 
to survive. This question is treated in Goethe, and 
after Goethe in Mistral, and in nobody else’s writ- 
ings. It is part of the corruptio optimi, the serious 
problem presented by the imaginative power devoid 
of the counterpoise of wisdom and prudence. 
Most of the scientific discoveries which succes- 
sively astounded the academic boobery between 1789 
and 1914 may be compared to fireworks let off in 
a chorus of Oh’s! and Ah’s! The rockets rise, and 
then the sticks come down after a while and land 
on the noses of the admiring beholders. Once more 
I must ask that you see in this metaphor no oppro- 
brium. What is absurd is to ask science to be some- 
thing other than science—metaphysics, for example, 
or religion; to demand of it continuity, immuta- 
bility, the absolute. Brunetiére, and all those with 
him who called substitution by the name of failure, 
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are idiots or, if you prefer a politer expression, gulls. 
Even when false, certain broad scientific doctrines 
possess their esthetic value; they can do very well in 
museums. One of these days we shall look upon 
evolution as a sort of picture-book compiled for the 
use of forty-five-year-old children between 1860 and 
1910, and it will be amusing to turn the leaves of 
this album. Hereditary predestination, however, 
will always be an ugly and amorphous thing, an 
island of useless books in the midst of a lake of 
blood and boredom. The work of Pasteur, on the 
other hand, will doubtless be remembered as an 
amusing panacea. All his little insects (if that is 
what they really are), his cocci, juices, sauces, serums, 
whose curative value in 1900 will be the subject of 
much argument, are sure to form a picturesque body 
of lore for the amusement of our grand-nephews. 
The man with time on his hands (thank heaven we 
shall always have such men) who comes upon the 
Avenir de la science in a public or private library, 
will, if he has a sense of humour, certainly not be 
bored by it. 

I have examined only the chief scientific fads of 
the nineteenth century, for the secondary obsessions 
are too numerous and too fragile to be handled 
here. It would be amusing to classify the proceed- 
ings of the Academy of Sciences, the Academy of 
Medicine, and the rest, by subject, and see the quo- 
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tations and fluctuations in credibility undergone by 
the various theories advanced. Fashion plays as 
important a part in scientific as in dressmaking cir- 
cles, pointing all minds at once in the same direction 
and towards the same hypotheses, only to turn them 
of a sudden to the opposite point of the compass. 
These illustrious societies are like a flock of sheep 
who change pasture with prodigious docility—which 
proves the group weakness of the hearkening, reflect- 
ing, and arguing members. 

It will doubtless be objected that experimentation, 
the experimental method, has produced positive re- 
sults. This is true as concerns inductions following 
upon the observation of data. But these data them- 
selves do not vary. Laboratory experimentation 
comports certainty. 

I have, as a matter of fact, read all this in Claude 
Bernard, Paul Bert, and their followers. Only, 
there is the unfortunate circumstance that, what they 
call experimentation carries with it also interpre- 
tation, and the risk of interpretation increases, 
naturally, in proportion as one moves from the 
inanimate to the animate, and from the simpler 
forms of the animate to the more complex. Every 
careful reader of Descartes’ Discours de la méthode 
will perceive this concern behind his seemingly 
simple formule. But Claude Bernard’s [ntroduc- 
tion & la médecine experimentale is child’s play be- 
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side Descartes’ Discours; and this, by the way, may 
be taken as a measure of the difference in intellectual 
level between the clear and penetrating seventeenth 
century and the chaotic and superficial nineteenth 
century. We have seen how Broca erred concern- 
ing Leborgne’s third left frontal. Multiply this 
error by ten thousand and you will have a notion of 
the innumerable experiments which, for more than 
sixty years, have been interpreted as demonstrations 
of one scientific thesis or other, about which it has 
since been confessed that either they proved noth- 
ing at all or they proved the contrary of their asser- 
tion. This is true of the simple examination of 
data. Take, for example, Koch’s bacillary research 
in connection with tuberculosis. Under the influ- 
ence of Pasteur, it was at one time believed that the 
bacillus was the wnique cause of tuberculosis, because 
bacilli had been found in the tissues of diseased men 
and animals. However, they have also been found 
in apparently healthy people who gave no indication 
of being consumptive—whereupon we have been 
told that these people were tubercular despite their 
health. This is but one instance among scores. The 
evidence of the senses constituted by experience is 
valid only after the intervention of reason; it fol- 
lows the vicissitudes of reason which is itself guided 
by the imagination. I am firmly convinced that a 
scientific worker who is imbued with a pre-conceived 
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doctrine can always invent an experiment which will 
corroborate his doctrine. Nature is vast and con- 
tains the elements of every sort of demonstration; 
with it one can prove either the false or the true, 
either error or reality. Experimentation may be just 
as suspect as hypothesis. The Levites of the labora- 
tory require watching. There are experiments made 
in the best of faith which, nevertheless, are false and 
deceptive. 

Laymen imagine that scientific discoveries are 
always subjected to close checking and verification 
by competent authority, but this is not the case. 
They are subject to moods, to general intellectual 
preferences, which influence their rejection or accept- 
ance with the assertion that they have been verified 
when they have not. The gift of persuasion ren- 
ders these moods and preferences favourable by 
either dissipating or attenuating the spirit of contra- 
diction, which is a form of vigilance, a natural 
defense of the mind against error. The excessively 
simple assertions of Pasteur (tiny, invisible fauna 
devastating the human organism, either directly or 
through secretions and offspring), pronounced with 
sturdy and generous sincerity and peasant tenacity, 
immediately conquered the lazy and materialistic 
imagination of his time. Pasteurism encountered 
even fewer obstacles than Darwinism. As often 
occurs in instances of strong pithiatic movements, 
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whoever allowed himself to voice the slightest doubt 
about the great man’s overwhelming discoveries— 
even the most hazardous of them—seemed to be an 
ungrateful, insane public enemy. Peter, who prof- 
fered several weighty and pertinent objections, was 
overwhelmed by insult and injury. The enthusiastic 
assent of scientists and laymen which met the now 
more than threatened thesis of Pasteur was com- 
parable to the adoration that surrounded Victor 
Hugo during the second phase of his career. I have 
seen my own revered master, Tillaux, tremble with 
veneration on receiving Pasteur at the Hétel-Dieu, 
the charity hospital of Paris, where, as I have else- 
where recounted, he had come to inject the salvation 
of his vaccine against rabies into a dozen Russians 
who later died of the treatment. It was said subse- 
quently that the treatment had failed because these 
Russians had been bitten in the face, and tardily in- 
oculated. I think it failed because these half-savage 
patients were ignorant of and uninfluenced by the 
infallibility of Pasteur. An interne who dared voice 
his innocent doubt of the efficacity of the treatment 
was severely reprimanded by Tillaux and put in his 
place. 

The lessons of the immediate past show that we 
are safe in predicting the eventual disappearance of 
Pasteurian bacteriology, either following the thun- 
derclap of an entirely new series of interpretations, 
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or in consequence of the inefficacy of the serums and 
their attendant interpretations. The whole lot of 
theories will sink together, and the sentimental and 
intellectual infatuation will withdraw as it came. It 
would not surprise me if the death-blow were dealt 
by a pupil of Pasteur in the same way as Marie 
destroyed Charcot. These reversals in science are, 
like those in life, always ironic. . 

And the optimistic skeptics will ask, “What of 
it? So long as they were the fashion, at least, these 
serums did a great deal of good.” I think so myself, 
and I can even perceive a certain beauty in these suc- 
cessive illusions which make up the chain of scientific 
“progress.” On condition, however, that the right 
of criticism be recognized, and that neither the in- 
tangibility of these experimental illusions, nor the 
intellectual omnipotence of the century in which 
they flourished most abundantly, be maintained and 
acclaimed. The romanticism of science did render 
services which neither literary nor political romanti- 
cism, in particular, could render. But we must bear 
in mind that it is romanticism. 

I am setting down here only by way of reminder 
the aberrations, manias, phobias, and genuine follies 
which arose in reaction to microbiology and the 
abusive practices it stimulated in legislation. Since 
Pasteur and his institute, a good quarter of our 
contemporaries live in terror of bacilli and are en- 
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gaged in attempts to preserve themselves from 
bacilli. Meanwhile, the epidemics whose disappear- 
ance had been announced have continued as before. 
One of the most mortal of them was the so-called 
Spanish influenza which swept the world almost 
simultaneously with the signing of the Armistice in 
November, 1918. No one knows if the true nature 
of this epidemic was misapprehended, if the anti- 
grippe serums had ceased to act, if the microbe was 
impossible of isolation, or if this grippe was not after 
all the product of a microbe; nevertheless, what we 
do know is that people died like flies just as if the 
Pasteur Institute had never existed, and that those 
who took the greatest precautions against the sup- 
posed microbe were the soonest and most seriously 
tainted. For, despite the theories bequeathed by 
the Stupid Century, there is an institute infinitely 
superior to the Pasteur Institute, and its name is 
Indifference. The victims of the pathetic belief in 
microbes and of the physico-moral collapse conse- 
quent upon the terror inspired by these tiny enemies 
of the human race are countless. 

The biological sciences are young, scarcely fifty 
years old. Some of them were still-born. Others 
are stammering. Still others may be obliged to van- 
ish because they are built on a foundation of error. 
Their lines fade more rapidly than those of the 
paintings of the masters. See what has become of 
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Claude Bernard’s determinism, and then look at the 
blue or rose of Fra Angelico, the yellow of Vermeer 
of Delft, the golden glow of Rembrandt, or the cele- 
brated greens of Velasquez. Do not say that these 
colours and doctrines are incommensurable, for pass- 
ing doctrines have the colour of their time. In a 
powerful age, abounding in wise and vigorous and 
original talents, men create the ideas which compose 
- the atmosphere of the age. In feeble periods, on 
the other hand, it is the atmosphere which creates 
vague principles, and these, in their turn, are incar- 
nated in a man—whether he be dramatist, poet, 
thinker, or scientist—who is influenced by the 
ambience, is weak-willed, porous. Hugo is the 
father of romanticism, but he is the son of the im- 
perial Napoleonic aberration and its rattle sounds 
eternally in his head. Claude Bernard is the child 
of the circumambient materialism of his day, which 
lends to his most famous experiments (on the liver, 
fever, etc.) a note of distinguished simplicity, but 
also of fragility, that is characteristic. Those very 
people who celebrate his genius officially know well 
enough that not one of his assertions has remained 
intact; and, his obsolete and renowned works being 
out of print, it is impossible to find them anywhere. 
What happened was that the circumambient fatalism 
disappeared, withdrew from philosophical concepts, 
historical considerations, cosmogonical, geological, 
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and biological studies. The somber mental coating 
has been chipped away. 

It is true that a great deal of machinery has been 
perfected in the industrial century which was, from 
one point of view, the century of steel, of suicidal 
steel that turned against humanity, its creator. The 
latest of these machines, those which serve to voyage 
through the celestial spaces, were considered roman- 
tically as harbingers of peace among men, since they 
would render exchange and communication even 
more rapid than before. The war proved that air- 
planes had an unprecedented power of destruction, 
and that we may expect them, in the near future, to 
be capable of blowing up entire cities. The turning 
of machinery upon man is the kind of problem which 
makes us wonder if it was worth while to extermi- 
nate the wild, man-eating beasts, since they are to 
be replaced by a metallic zodlogy infinitely more 
dangerous than the ferocious antediluvian animals, 
the Tyrannosaurus one hundred fifty feet high. 

The attainment of happiness through the progress 
made in machinery has become a contingency, as 
everybody knows too well for me to insist upon the 
fact. Although it may be too early to establish a 
justifiable relation of cause and effect between them, 
it nevertheless appears as if industrialism might be 
the prolegomena, the sort of ante-chamber, to a war 
of extermination. Even the old railway, which was 
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designed to facilitate the exchanges between peoples 
(as, heaven knows, it did), and which has not yet 
brought them morally or intellectually closer, has 
become above all a tool of military concentration 
in Europe. Pastoral and agricultural life creates 
happiness and the home; industrial life disrupts 
them. The nineteenth century is perhaps not re- 
sponsible for its terrible industrial development, nor 
' for that of the attendant proletariat; but it merits 
blame for having done nothing to mitigate the social 
suffering brought about by the industrial develop- 
ment, and this inertia was due to the fact that the 
century was without political concepts, or possessed 
only false political concepts. In whatever direction 
you look, no matter what theoretic or applied science 
you explore, you are bound to come away with the 
same conclusions. 

I call that leader of the people stupid who, hav- 
ing unleashed powerful and dangerous forces, is 
unable to control them and adapt them to the uses 
of peace. JI call that scientist stupid who is incapable 
of governing his science and submitting it to the gen- 
eral laws of reason. Bonaparte and Charcot stand 
as demonstrations of the truth that men may possess 
genius and still be stupid. 


Conclusion 


Oh, the nineteenth century, if one is to judge by the appear- 
ance of society and of literature, is very little the son of its 
father, the eighteenth! The older it grows, the more does it 
wax soft and insipid, and this is as true of its minor aspects as 
of the greatest ones, 
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The prodigious muddling of minds which has resulted from 
three quarters of a century of barbarism has brought about a 
sort of night of the mind comparable only to that which pre- 
ceded the year 1000, so completely have the faculties of 
trembling and feeling been the only ones to prevail and grow. 


Charles Maurras: Preface to Je Chemin de Paradis (1895). 


AVING come to the end of this long, and yet 
incomplete, essay, each of whose chapters 
might have been expanded to the dimensions of a 
volume, I wish to conclude with a few remarks 
which may serve as replies to certain objections. 

First objection: The nineteenth century gave us 
eminent men of the Church, political leaders of 
great value, eloquent defenders of common sense 
and sane tradition, great and wise writers, and 
magnificent men of learning and science. 

Reply: Who would deny it? Certainly not I. 
Only, I would point out that in general the century 
preferred false values to these true, authentic values. 
We have seen that in the course of this book. Hugo 
was preferred to Mistral, and Taine to Fustel de 
Coulanges. The influence of a Renan was infinitely 
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greater than that of a Joseph de Maistre.* Fame, 
authority, and publicity have gone to the most glit- 
tering, the most paradoxical, or to the mawkish, the 
fascinating, the ingenious, the contradictory; but not 
to the logical, not to wisdom and strength, not to 
clear speech. 

Second objection: Revolution was the consequence 
of previous abuse of privilege. It was the daughter 
- of the eighteenth century. 

Reply: And the mother of the nineteenth. It 
created, among other dogmas, that of the nation in 
arms, which has just depopulated the Occident and 
will soon depopulate the planet. It is the great 
scourge. This scourge was denounced from the be- 
ginning, but by voices to which nobody listened. 
The establishment and development of this scourge 
was due to the liberals even more than to the 
revolutionists. 

Third objection: The nineteenth century was the 
century of Science and Industry. 

Reply: Corruptio optimi pessimo. The nineteenth 
century, deprived of discipline and order, turned sci- 
ence towards western fatalism and industry towards 
war. It obscured internal freedom, the light which 


* Joseph de Maistre (1753-1821), ultramontanist philosopher, 
upholder of authoritarianism in religion and politics. ‘The most 
powerful and influentia] French defender of Catholic and royal- 
ist authority. 
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helps us to discern and avoid the chimeras of blood- 
shed. It allowed error to have its way in every de- 
partment of life and hid the light of efficient cause 
under a bushel. 

Fourth objection: How would you define error? 

Reply: I call that error which kills, and that truth 
which instills life. I call that error which comports 
needless exposure, and that truth which shelters. 
The first wave of democracy brought upon us the 
revolutionary and Napoleonic charnel-house. The 
second gave us the charnel-house of 1870-71. The 
third that of 1914. As concerns flesh and blood, the 
century stands accused by several million young 
corpses. 

Fifth objection: But even from your point of view 
there was a vigorous reaction throughout the nine- 
teenth century. 

Reply: It was never vigorous enough, since it did 
not win the day. Liberalism was able to persuade it 
to be ashamed of its vigour. Marius and Cicero had 
indoctrinated Sulla. An incomparable indication of 
stupidity! 

Turn the question over and over, study it as you 
will, you must come back to the fact that millions of 
human lives went to pay for the imbecilities—even 
the solemn ones, even the rhymed and cadenced 
ones, even and most of all the grandiloquent ones— 
which were born of the Reformation, born again in 
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the Revolution, and venerated in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. For, this century more than any other age 
possessed the bump of veneration to the point of 
absurdity. It was the century of suicide in common. 
It is in vain that you will invite me to re-read a 
melodious or seductive page of Hugo, Michelet, or 
Renan. In view of the evidence here presented, I 
should laugh at you. Such reading is veiled from 
me by a red mist. There are no beautiful lies; and 
a lie, in the end, is paid for dearly. Tricked out in 
the most brilliant colours, the parrots of democracy 
will still appear covered with blood. And the 
bloodiest will be those who most often repeat 
“peace” and “fraternity.” 

He who is suffering and does not seek to learn the 
cause of his suffering, so that he may be cured, is 
stupid. The native of nineteenth-century France 
suffered untold agonies due more to the imbecility 
of the leaders he chose than to their maleficence, and 
he believed those agonies necessary. Remember the 
pitiful sentence spoken by Charles Bovary: “It is the 
fault of fatality.’ The Frenchman turned his back 
deliberately upon those who demonstrated to him, as 
clear as day, that politics was at the origin of his ago- 
nies. The archetype of these people blinded by per- 
suasion is for me the reader of the daily Débats or 
the Temps, where the groaning over the effects of 
the poison alternated daily with apologies for the 
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poison. The reader, of course, never saw this. His 
own ruin, the disruption of his family, the periodic 
massacre of his children, did not serve to open his 
eyes. He was a devotee of the printed brayings and 
contradictions with which he regaled himself every 
evening. Compared to him, the mythical catoblepas, 
which gnaws unwittingly its own feet, is an alert and 
intelligent animal. 

I know how filled with sacrilege and blasphemy 
this book will seem to many readers. This is the 
usual cry of frogs when they are smacked in the 
proper place on their little green pants. I know, too, 
that within ten years they will turn into a lot of 
sheep, for by that time all these chimeras will be 
dying in the midst of a deluge of maledictions. If 
France does not return to monarchy, it will cease to 
exist, for the family is the basis of French life, and 
the family and democracy are as fundamentally con- 
tradictory as are patriotism and democracy. 

Epochs, like individuals, are ruined by their pride. 
Pride was the distinguishing mark of the nineteenth 
century in every phase of its existence. This cen- 
tury was resolved to know nothing of humility, that 
supreme virtue which holds out to its rare adepts 
the key to a dual universe, the inner and the exter- 
nal. Its prototypes are men scarred by pride—Bona- 
parte, Chateaubriand, Hugo, Berthelot, Renan. One 
has a rude and summary pride; another a sly and 
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unctuous pride; a third brandishes a saber; a fourth 
a book; still another a chimerical formula, or skep- 
ticism, or a picturesque alternative. But all of them 
brandish something, whether admonition, lie, or 
threat; all claim to magnify their point of view to 
the dimensions of a universal maxim. Their ter- 
rible or ridiculous apostleship seems at this distance 
as dull as it was once thought sublime. These sup- 
- posed giants are, measured by the yardstick of com- 
mon sense, mere dwarfs, dwarfs magnified by their 
mirror, which was the century. At each of their offi- 
cial commemorations (the twentieth century is en- 
cumbered with these painful centenaries), one could 
bring forward a list of their moral and material rav- 
ages. “But they did not do it on purpose. They 
thought they were doing good.” Precisely. Be- 
cause they were filled with vainglory, and because 
vainglory guided all their thoughts and actions. 

A sixth objection, of a moral order, is founded on 
the number of charitable institutions which pullu- 
lated during the century in which banking (which is 
to say, the legalized exploitation of others) assumed 
its predominant rdle. My answer is that these nu- 
merous and often ingenious charitable institutions 
were tolerated rather than encouraged (when they 
were not actively hindered and combated) by the 
democratic spirit and its political powers. It is suffi- 
cient to see, between 1898 and 1906 (crucially im- 
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portant years for the republicans), what treatment 
was accorded charities that were not of Protestant or 
Jewish origin. And any one who wishes may trace 
the progressive degradation in the past thirty-five 
years of the public welfare work of the State, in 
particular the hospitals, where dereliction of duty 
has often become the rule. Charity and liberty have 
the same history in the nineteenth century. They 
were so frequently manifested in speech and writing 
(officially, at least), that they had no strength left 
for action. As a general thing, since 1789 charity 
has been, like architecture, a lost art; what was called 
hard times in this period created hard men. 

It was in this century of illiterate axioms, also, 
that the antinomy of thought and action was pro- 
claimed, and that the mind that conceives was sepa- 
rated from the mind which carries out. As if, at the 
origin of every real and enduring action, there were 
not merely a thought, but a doctrine as well! The 
intangibility of the thinker, or the so-called thinker, 
thus loosed upon society a cloud of immune poisoners 
and destroyers who made of their impunity one 
dogma the more. Meanwhile the pusillanimous and 
the cowardly, who saw where their security lay, drew 
back in order not to participate in the artificial an- 
tinomy. At the same time, judiciary romanticism — 
was disarming the ministry of justice, which is to 
say society itself, to the resultant profit of the law- 
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yer, i.e. the simple citizen, by mitigating the punish- 
ment of the delinquent and the criminal instead of 
protecting their victims. A tortuous, sententious, 
and vain legality replaced true justice, divorced from 
equity by the abyss of equalizing individualism. 
The creakings of vacillating and trembling demo- 
cratic politics were communicated to the courts and 
the tribunals. The spiritual and intellectual col- 
lapse which opened the Sorbonne to foreigners also 
opened the palace of justice to weakness and dis- 
order, despite the brilliance of certain talents, which 
brilliance itself offended the law. The pathetic and 
political dimensions of certain scandalous cases were 
equaled only by the dimensions of the reigning 
disorder. 

The observations here made have been made on 
every hand since 1914 by many sensible people who 
have lacked the energy to put into words what they 
have observed. They prefer to complain and whine, 
rather than to remedy the situation. I knew a physi- 
cian like that. He would weep while examining a 
patient with cancer. “Ah,” he would say; “my poor 
dear fellow; what suffering, and what a horrible 
death you have before you!” 

“But, doctor, what shall I do about it?” 

“Nothing. There is nothing you can do, or try 
to do. That is just why Iamso sad. You are lost, 
absolutely lost.” 
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This doctor had at least the excuse that no treat- 
ment for cancer exists; whereas a disease of the mind 
(which was the disease of the Stupid Century) may 
be treated by the mind. Not only so, but its conse- 
quences, the social and political diseases, may also 
be conjured away, as they must be if France and 
the human race are to escape shipwreck. Such 
wreck has threatened us all several times in the 
course of modern history. At the beginning of the 
last century he who offered himself as pilot and was 
accepted, Napoleon, was loaded down with the errors 
he had come to repair and whose ravages he in- 
creased. Later came clever fellows to assert that 
we should have seen these errors, pretended to agree 
with them, and have fought him under this mask. 
They were not very deft, these clever fellows. 
Their masks hung badly from their faces and made 
people laugh. By rallying to political error they 
brought it their aid. Besides, one fights less well at 
long range than at close range, and very badly in a 
disguise. One’s opponent, free and unhampered in 
this way, profits by the advantage he has. There is 
the healthy and the unhealthy, just as there is good 
and evil; Renanism, like liberalism, is merely a form 
of profound cowardice, a mere ambiguity at work in 
a chicken-hearted soul. 

In the nineteenth century, which was the century 
of brute numbers, of quantity, of anti-quality, of 
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revolutionary and liberal stupidities with their 
twenty-two principles of death, audacity was on 
the side of destruction. Our business now is to see 
that it shall come over to the side of construction, of 
those who possess common sense and the alert sense 
of reason in action. The unjustly scorned, vili- 
pended, despised term, Reaction, must be taken up 
and boldly flung forth if we are to give chase to 
 sanguinary error, bring again true peace and the 
notions and institutions of a healthy life, and destroy 
the notions and institutions of death which were 
honoured during the nineteenth century. I have 
not written this true and sincere book for any other 
reason than to put heart into Reaction, which is 
to say, into the rebuilders in every phase and on 
every plane of life; to inculcate in them that confi- 
dence and that zeal which are the sign of victory. 


THE END 
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